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Understanding Your Garden 


@ Getting Started 


Starting a garden is one of the most pleasur- 
able things you can do, whether you are cre- 
ating from scratch on a new plot of land, or 
establishing your own garden on a piece of 
ground that someone else has already plant- 
ed. How are you going to get the most from 
the opportunities that your particular garden 
space offers, and at the same time avoid 
expensive and time-wasting mistakes? 

Firstly, spend a little time getting inspi- 
ration. Walk around your district and look at 
any mature gardens. Make a note of things 
that you like and things that you do not. Visit 
your local botanic garden or any well-estab- 
lished local garden open to the public and 
make a list of the plants that appeal to you. 
Visit local nurseries and check on the plants 
that are available, and see what the staff can 
recommend. You will soon learn which 
trees, shrubs, climbers, and flowers thrive in 
your locality, and this knowledge will stand 
you in good stead when you start to design 
and make your garden. Gardening is a plea- 
sure with tremendous rewards, and in learn- 
ing what plants grow well in your area you are 
helping to ensure future success. 

Now think about your own garden and 
forget plants for a while. Which aspect do the 
various parts of your garden have? At what 
time of day do they get the sun in the summer 
months, and how does this compare with the 
winter months? Which parts of your garden 
are the sunniest and which have the most 
shade? Knowing the answers to these ques- 
tions is vital to the success of your garden, as 
very few plants can tolerate both full sun and 
full shade. 


Soil 

It is important that you get to know a little 
concerning your soil. Is it heavy or light, and 
does it therefore need breaking down or 
building up? 

You should also be aware of the pH of 
your soil. pH is the term used to designate 
the acid or alkaline reaction of the soil. A 
pH reading of 7 is neutral. Reading below 7 
denote acidity and from 7 to 14 they denote 
increasing alkalinity. Any good local nurs- 
ery might be able to give you a reasonable 
idea as to whether your soil is neutral, acid, 
or alkaline. If they cannot help, the herbari- 
ums of many botanic gardens will analyze a 
small sample for a modest fee. In any case, 
the issue only becomes critical if the pH of 
your soil happens to be either very acid or 
very alkaline. 


The View 

Having determined what type of soil you 
have, turn your attention to the surroundings 
of your house and garden and the view you 
get from them. The object of the garden has 
traditionally been to link the house to its nat- 
ural surroundings. These days, however, 
when most gardens are in towns rather than 
the country, many are designed to hide or dis- 
guise the man-made surroundings. Stand in 
the middle of your garden and look at the 
horizon while turning in a 360 degree arc. Do 
you see a broad dome of sky overhead, or is it 


The horizontal bands of foliage and flowers in 
the foreground progress gradually towards the 
vista that opens out beyond this garden. Taller 
trees frame the view and subtly define the boundary. 
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hidden here and there by nearby tall build- 
ings? What do you like about the view and 
wish to retain and what do you dislike and 
want to hide? 

One of the most important elements of 
landscape design is the turning of what initial- 
ly appear as insurmountable disadvantages 
into advantages. For example, an adjoining 
building that backs on to your garden might 
present a tall and windowless wall to your 
gaze. What can you do to hide this sheer cliff 
of masonry? One answer would be to design 
and interesting pattern of trelliswork, in 
either wood or metal, and fix it to the wall. If 
this doesn’t have as must softening effect as 
you would wish, you could grow climbing 
plants such as roses and clematis over the 
trellis, which will soften its outline without 
completely hiding it from view. 

Now consider the view you get from 
each window of your house. Make a mental 
note of those windows that have an attractive 
outlook with aspects that you will wish to 
“borrow”, and those windows that look out 
on to a view that you wish to obscure by 
means of trees and shrubs. You should also 
take into account the architectural style of 
your house. This will dictate what type of gar- 
den you plant-formal or informal. A house 
with a symmetrical facade is already stating a 
strong case for a formal garden, at least if the 
garden is close to the house. On the other 
hand, a formal garden may look out of place 
beside a house with a markedly asymmetrical 
facade or with curving, fluid walls. 


Climate 

One of the forces that will profoundly affect 
your future garden is climate. Is your climate 
temperate, subtropical, Mediterranean, or 
desert? Not only will the answer to this ques- 
tion influence—or even dictate the type of 
plants you use in your garden, it will also 
have a strong bearing on its ultimate layout 


and design. One of the advantages of garden- 
ing in the United States is that, horticultural- 
ly, the entire country has been divided into 
numbered climatic zones, the lower the num- 
ber the colder the climate. Most of the United 
States is zones 3-8. Most of Canada is zones 2 
and 3. Almost all nursery catalogs list plants 
according to the zones that each will tolerate. 
This system is not always fail-safe, but know- 
ing which climatic zone you live in gives a 
very good idea of which plants will thrive and 
which will either suffer or die. 

By now you will have a good idea of the 
advantages and disadvantages of your land, 
and of its potential. The next thing to consid- 
er is how you actually intend to use your 
property. What are your expectations? Jot 
them down on paper, starting with all those 
necessary but unglamorous items and objects 
you will have to put in your garden—a gar- 
den shed for tools and lawn mower, a compost 
heap, a vegetable garden, the clothes line, a 
dog kennel, parking space for cars, a drive 
leading to the garage, and a small green- 
house. These are just some of the things you 
might consider. Now—a more exciting task— 
write down the ways in which you would like 
to relax in your garden, and what you will 
need to include for this purpose. Possibilities 
might include a lawn for the children to play 
games on, a barbecue, a perennial border, a 
swimming pool, and a shaded area for out- 
door dining. 


Priorities 

You may now be faced with the prospect that 
you simply do not have enough space to real- 
ize all your ideas. In that case, you will have 
to number the items on your list in order of 
priority. One decision may force another: for 
example, a decision to have a lawn means 
finding space for a mower, unless, of course, 
you intend to pay someone to cut the lawn. 
Another distinct possibility is that you will 


Above: When planning to remodel a garden, do 
not assume that everything old and non-function- 
al should be cleared away. This old gate in a cor- 
ner combines delightfully with soft foliage and 
nasturtiums. 


Right: A swimming pool is an important feature. 
This one has a dark lining to create mystery, and 
the mirror on the end wall helps to make the 
space look larger. 


decide that it is too expensive to carry out all 
projects at once and some, such as installing a 
swimming pool, may have to be put on hold 
for a few years. In this case, it is important 
that the site for the swimming pool be deter- 
mined at the outset. It would be wasting time 
and money to put the garden shed in the sun- 
niest spot in the garden and then have to 
move it later because this is the ideal place for 
the pool. 
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Remember that no garden can be con- 
sidered well designed if it does not function 
efficiently. And the smaller the garden the 
smaller your margin of error. You may decide 
that you’d rather dry laundry in the sun than 
in a dryer, in which case you will have to 
determine early on where to put the clothes 
line. It should be close to the laundry and 
receive direct sun for at least several hours 
per day. Once space has been allocated to 
serve a functional purpose such as drying 
clothes, it makes sense to locate any garden 
shed or greenhouse nearby. All these mun- 
dane items could then be screened from the 
rest of the garden by a wall, trellis, or hedge. 

Once you have decided where to locate 
the working part of the garden—and how to 
hide it—you can then turn your mind to the 
design of the leisure part of the garden. 


¢ Unity 


People have been making gardens, and gar- 
dens of many different kinds, for thousands 
of years. Over all this time, certain elements 
of design have been universally regarded as 
important. All ultimately satisfying gardens, 
no matter what their period or style embody, 
to a greater or lesser degree, the following ele- 
ments: 


° unity 

e scale 

° mass and void 

° light and shade 

° time 

° well-expressed associations. 


Most art forms, including painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, are given the 
license to shock while still being regarded as 
great works. A garden that shocks ultimately 
fails. The art of landscape gardening is per- 
haps unique in that ultimate success depends 


upon how restful and refreshing to the spirit 
the garden is, however old-fashioned that 
notion may be. Gardens are composed princi- 
pally of plants, and plants, being living 
things, are constrained by the laws of nature, 
otherwise they die. For example, a banana 
tree will not grow out of doors in Alaska. 
Above and beyond this, plants impose subtle 
expectations on the viewer that inanimate 
objects such as paint, canvas, clay, stainless 
steel, bricks, and mortar do not. 

A garden achieves its restful and 
refreshing quality by means of unity. A gar- 
den composed of lawn and clumps of trees 
framing a view of a green valley has unity. 
Place a border of strongly contrasting flower 
color between the garden and the view and 
you draw the eye away from the view and 
direct attention to the flowers. The eye will 
shift restlessly between the brightly colored 
flowers and the view and the sense of calm 
and unity will be lost. 

There are many ways you can achieve 
unity in a garden. One is to base it on the 
existing ground form and surrounding native 
flora. This may not by itself result in a terri- 
bly exciting garden, but it will have the virtue 
of being restful. 

The house or building around which 
the garden is to be made can impose a sense of 
unity if the ground plan of the garden comple- 
ments the architectural style of the house. 
The proper use of tone and color can unify a 
garden, as can imposing a strict color scheme 
on the small garden. 

Some garden designs air at shutting out 
the world beyond its boundaries. In such gar- 
dens, unity can be achieved by focusing atten- 
tion on a single object such as a fine tree or a 
fountain, and making it the dominant feature. 


Low hedging and a variety of ground covers 
along a winding path create unity in this garden. 
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On the other hand, if the garden has a view, 
unity is achieved by following this rule—the 
better the view the simpler the garden. 

If you know what you want of your gar- 
den and carry out your intentions in a single- 
minded, straightforward way, your garden is 
more likely to have unity. 


Scale ¢ 


It is important that the proportions of a gar- 
den be related to the house or building it sur- 
rounds and that they take into account the 
scale of the human form. Where a garden 
looks beyond its boundaries to the wider 
world, it is also important that the view is 
considered in the scale of the garden. 

A garden with clumps of trees and 
broad, sweeping lawns will obviously be out of 
scale with a small cottage, even though the 
clumps of trees may be in scale with the lawn. 
By creating the expectation of something 
grander, the broad lawns only serve to isolate 
the cottage and make it look lonely and out of 
context with the scale of the property. A 
smaller lawn designed to bear a relationship 
to, and to be in proportion with, the cottage 
will create a far greater degree of harmony. 

In designing a garden terrace its dimen- 
sions will depend first on the scale of the 
house. A small house with a huge paved ter- 
race attached will give the impression of being 
lost in a desert of paving. A larger house with 
a tiny terrace may look equally out of place. 
The dimensions of a terrace will depend also 
upon the purpose to which it will be put, and 
the number of people who might normally be 
expected to use it. If you plan to hold large 
dinner parties on the terrace, allow enough 
room around the table for the guests to be 
able to reach their places without fear of 
falling into the swimming pool or stepping into 
a garden bed. Gardens should err slightly on 
the side of generosity of scale. 


Although the dimensions of a garden 
remain static—unless more land_ is 
acquired—there are several means by which 
the apparent depth of a garden can be 
increased. One way is to plant large trees in 
the foreground and progressively smaller ones 
with increasing distance from the foreground. 
Much the same effect can be achieved by 
planting trees and shrubs with large leaves in 
the foreground, and placing those with 
increasingly smaller leaves behind. Using 
bright colors such as red and orange in the 
foreground, contrasting with cooler colors 
such as blue and gray in shaded areas on the 
boundary of a small garden increases the 
length of the perspective, because light tones 
come forward and dark tones recede. It also 
tends to give the illusion of limitless space. 

These methods are best suited to small 
gardens where the only vantage point might 
be a garden terrace or a window of the house. 
In larger gardens, such methods are better 
avoided as they can produce the converse 
effect on the viewer who is at the opposite end 
of the vista looking back toward the house. 


@ Mass and Void 


The basic pattern of all landscapes and gar- 
dens comes from the division of the garden 
into masses and voids. Masses are hills, trees, 
tall shrubs, walls, buildings and so on—in 
short, any object of density seen above the 
line of sight. Voids are open spaces. Although 
these might include low flower beds and 
parterres, they are, in particular, areas of 
grass and water. 


If you have a large garden, the entrance should 
be in keeping. Beyond these grand gates the 
driveway curves through tall trees, where shade- 
loving rhododendrons provide strong color. 
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Masses divide the voids around them, 
and give emphasis to them. For instance, a 
yard might be composed of a large central 
lawn, and from the house you might see a 
clump of trees on the left and a next-door 
house on the right. The mass of the trees and 
the separate mass of the other house empha- 
size the “void” of the lawn. If the mass, densi- 
ty, or apparent weight of the clump of trees 
appears to be similar to the weight of the other 
house, then it can be said that a balance or 
harmony has been created. In the same way, a 
small dense object such as a low, dark, ever- 
green shrub might balance the density, or 
mass, of a large diffuse object such as a tall, 
light green and very open tree, provided the 
eye perceives them as having the same weight. 

The question of masses and voids is 
inextricably linked with scale. In the case of 
the small cottage framed by a huge lawn bor- 
dered by massive clumps of trees, the void of 
the lawn is in harmony with neither the 
clumps of trees nor the cottage, and the 
clumps of trees themselves are not in harmony 
with the house. In the garden there should be 
a balance not only between masses and voids, 
but also between one mass and another. 

In colder climates, it is important to 
remember that deciduous trees lose much of 
the weight and density of their mass as their 
leaves fall in the autumn. This is why conifers 
and other evergreen trees can play such an 
important role in the winter garden; their 
density remains constant and, consequently, 
although the balance between mass and void 
in the garden shifts because of the deciduous 
trees present, it will not shift so much as to 
destroy the harmony of the garden. 


¢ Light and Shade 


Too much shade in a garden is liable to create 
a gloomy effect, whereas too much sun is 
harsh and overwhelming. Just as masses and 


voids need to be carefully balanced, so too do 
light and shade. The balance of light and 
shade that you strike in your garden will be 
strongly influenced by climate. Gardeners in 
cities with warm climates will plant to create 
pools of shade, whereas those in cities with 
colder climates will be biased in favor of the sun. 
Certain effects of light and shade tran- 
scend the issue of climate. An object seen in 
sunlight through a pool of shade is always 
made more important and the scene thereby 
becomes more highly charged. An ornamental 
pool standing in sunlight becomes more 
appealing to the eye if it is seen through an 
intervening area of shade cast by surrounding 
trees. Likewise, the sensation of simply sitting 
in the shade of a group of trees and looking 
out at the sunlight beyond has a universal 
appeal regardless of climate. Although the 
mood of a garden is dictated more strongly by 
color than by anything else, the orchestration 
of light and shade also has a powerful effect. 
In those cooler climates where you can 
normally expect to have many overcast days, 
planting areas of yellow flowers such as daf- 
fodils or forsythia can create the effect of 
pools of light. Similarly, in shady corners you 
can create the effect of dappled light by plant- 
ing variegated groundcover plants and shade- 
tolerant variegated shrubs such as aucuba. 


@ Time @ 


Garden design is unique among the arts, in 
that time—during which plants grow to matu- 
rity—plays such a vital role. 

Formal gardens, because of their clear- 
cut patterns of hedges, paths, rows of trees, 
and pools, can be appreciated, at least par- 
tially, from the start. Haphazard collections 
of plants arranged informally are much more 
dependent on time to develop any kind of rec- 
ognizable form and, once mature, slide more 
quickly into chaos if neglected. 
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Above: Wisteria and a pergola create a shady area beyond 
which the rest of the garden looks bright and inviting. 


Left: Light and shade are contrasted here. The statue seems 
to retire into the shade beneath a tree while the flowers in 
front bask in the sunshine. 


Below: Mass and void have been well considered in this gar- 
den, where distance allows the eye to appreciate the strong 
shape of the conifer against the closer-growing shrubs and 


flowers of the garden beds behind. 
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One of the pitfalls in designing a garden 
is failing to take into account the eventual 
height and spread of the trees, shrubs, vines, 
climbers, and flowers chosen for the garden. 
Always consider carefully and plan for the 
mature size of any plant and allow for this in 
the layout, whether you are designing a gar- 
den to last for 30 years or 300. 


@ Well-expressed Associations 


Color in the garden runs the risk of making us 
blind to other fundamentally important 
design elements. When planning a garden, it 
is better to think initially in black and white. 
Even though color may end up being one of 
the most appealing features of your garden it 
is, by itself, one of the least important issues 
and should be one of the last to be addressed. 

The shape, size, and texture of the 
foliage of plants, and the way the foliage com- 
plements or contrasts with the leaves of other 
plants, is more important to the design of 
your garden than flower color. Look at the 
shape and texture of the leaves of different 
plants, and the way shape and texture inter- 
act with each other, and aim to place greater 
emphasis on foliage than on flower color in 
the planting arrangements of trees, shrubs, 
vines, climbers, and flowers. Silhouetted 
against the sky, those hills of Rome not com- 
pletely built over, provide striking examples 
of contrast—contrast between the dark needles 
of umbrella pines, the shiny, light green 
fronds of palm, and the compact, dense and 
almost deathly black foliage of the cypresses. 
The shapes of these trees, the spreading, 
almost horizontal branches of the pines form- 
ing a domed canopy, the exotic fan shape of 
the palm fronds, and the strongly vertical 
accents of the cypresses, contrast with and 
complement each other in an extraordinarily 
pleasing way. 


In perennial borders, or beds of mixed 
flowers and shrubs that use several different 
flower colors mixed with the greens of the 
foliage, it is the colors of the flowers that 
catch your eye and hold your attention. In 
borders restricted to one flower color, however, 
it is the shape and texture of the foliage that 
predominates, giving a calmer effect. 

The pattern of the large formal gardens 
of the past was formed by means of hedges, 
lawns, rows of trees, stretches of gravel, and 
bodies of water, and it was important to keep 
contrasts of texture relatively simple and 
straightforward. In many small contemporary 
gardens which are greatly influenced by the 
Japanese tradition, the converse is true. Here 
a tremendous wealth of textural similarity 
and contrast—not only that of plants but also 
of stone, wood, and water—can be built into 
interesting patterns that are best appreciated 
at close quarters. 

Association by ecological compatibility 
is almost inevitably successful, because every- 
thing that thrives in the same conditions looks 
right with the rest. Rhododendrons, because 
they like a light acid soil, associate well with 
almost any acid-loving trees, such as pines, 
junipers, and oaks. 
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Above left: Time works its changes against this wall. The 
dark green foliage that sets off the flowering tree will con- 
tinue to provide color when the blossoms have fallen. 


Above right: A subtle association of colors is provided by the 
muted tones of these erigeron flowers and the texture of the 
steps and the urn around which they grow. 


Below right: Colors can be in eye-catching association: here 
a dark, rigid wall contrasts dramatically with the brilliant 
flowers of a bougainvillea. 


Below left: Wide banks of flowers repeat the horizontal 
effect of water, while the pond itself adds another dimension 
to the garden: reflection. 
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@ Using Colors 


What the eye notices most in a garden is color 
and, even though other factors are involved, 
the mood a garden creates is principally 
evoked by color. In making a garden you are 
faced with a large number of options, among 
which are planting a broad range of lower col- 
ors, or limiting flowers to a single-color 
scheme, or simply using green, the most com- 
mon garden color of all. Whatever you decide 
to do will profoundly affect the mood of your 
garden. 

Red, yellow, and blue are called the 
primary colors, because all other colors can 
be formed from them. Purple, orange, and 
green are secondary colors, so named 
because they result from a mixture of prima- 
ry colors. You can derive tremendous plea- 
sure learning about color relationships by 
experimenting with tubes of red, yellow, and 
blue watercolors. 

Primary colors normally do not mix 
well in the garden. For instance, you have 
only to think of daffodils of pure primary yel- 
low clashing with geraniums of vermilion red, 
and of the same vermilion geraniums clashing 
with the sky blue of Salvia patens. 

Colors that are opposite each other on 
the color wheel are complementary—in other 
words, they provide the strongest contrasts. 
An example of this is green, which contrasts 
strongly with red, its complement. Colors 
closest to each other on the wheel are harmo- 
nious as, for instance, yellow and orange. 


Themes 
In general, aim to make the theme of a gar- 
den’s color one of harmony rather than of 


contrast. Contrasts, especially where two 
complementary colors are equally represent- 
ed, create powerfully disquieting effects. 
Seasonal contrasts, however, in which one 
color is dominant, are capable of creating 
highly exciting effects. As a simple example of 
this, think of the red poppies that pepper the 
fresh spring grass in Mediterranean coun- 
tries. When designing such contrasts yourself, 
make sure that the weaker color provides the 
field and the stronger color is used sparingly 
to create the contrast. It is the red dots of the 
poppies seen against the field or background 
of green that make such a happy contrast. 
Dots of green on a field of red, on the other 
hand, would contrast badly. 


Opposite Right: The primary colors are red, 
yellow, and blue. Colors opposite each other 
on the wheel are complementary and pro- 
vide the strongest contrasts; for example, 
red and green. Colors close to each other on 
the wheel are harmonious, for example, blue 
and purple. 


Right: Colors in this garden have been used 
to make the eye travel over the low, distinct 
beds and enjoy the contrasts. At some points 
it is the single tone of closes-cropped leaves 
that attracts the eye, at others the intense 


color of a bed of flowers. 
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In using harmonious colors—those 
that are close together in the spectrum— 
many gardeners draw an imaginary line 
between green and red on the color wheel. 
This, in effect, gives two ranges of color—the 
one principally made up of yellow, and the 
other principally of blue. By restricting your- 
self to one or the other of these two ranges, 
you will probably manage to avoid the pitfalls 
that undisciplined use of color presents. 
Never forget the presence of green in the gar- 
den and the very important role it plays. 

Color is said to have three dimen- 
sions—hue, tone, and saturation. Hue refers 
to the color as it occurs in the spectrum. Tone 
refers to the intensity or brightness of a color. 
We talk of light or dark tones. And saturation 
refers to the purity of color. Hues are fully, or 
intensely, saturated but, as they are mixed 
more and more with light gray or white, their 
purity is progressively lessened and they are 
said to be washed out, or less saturated. 
Palest pink is the least saturated version of 
red (that is, it is red containing the greatest 
amount of white) and lavender is the least sat- 
urated version of purple. The more intense 
the light, the stronger and more saturated the 
color needs to be to give a truly colored effect. 
Whites and pastel colors look feeble during 
the daytime in subtropical and Mediterranean 
countries, whereas fully saturated colors hold 
their own. Toward dusk, however, the fully 
saturated colors appear to retreat, and the 
least saturated ones and whites come into 
glowing prominence. 

By careful planting, you can have a 
garden that is yellow in spring, blue in sum- 
mer, and red in autumn, but to create the sort 
of effect that visitors will remember, the 
entire plan must be convincing. To create 
such a garden, the color of the trees, shrubs, 
hedges, and lawns, as well as the color of the 
walls and buildings, must be fully taken into 
account. 


Single-color gardens 

In a single-color plan where, let’s say, you are 
limiting yourself to yellow—and even giving 
“vellow” the broadest interpretation by 
including dark cream and pale yellow- 
orange—you will find that the shapes and tex- 
tures of leaves, flowers, and shrubs stand out 
with clarity and harmony. This applies 
regardless of what single flower color is used. 
One of the incidental advantages of using yel- 
low is that there are so many flowers and 
shrubs with yellow variegated leaves that can, 
used imaginatively, add to the interest and 
excitement of the picture. In a multicolor 
plan, in which several flower colors are used, 
it is the colors alone that capture attention. 

Gertrude Jekyll, the great English 
garden designer of the late Victorian era, was 
possibly the first to use single-color garden 
plans. She did so, fully aware of the power of 
color to affect the mood of the onlooker, and 
designed gardens in which the visitor passed 
through a hedge from an enclosure of blue 
flowers, which produced a cool and restful 
mood, to the warmth and brightness of a yel- 
low garden. Such sudden changes of mood 
invariably provoked exclamations of delight. 

Building on the ideas of Gertrude 
Jekyll and others, Vita Sackville-West, at 
Sissinghurst in Kent, made single-color gar- 
dens that have had a worldwide influence on 
garden design. One of the last enclosures that 
she designed at Sissinghurst was the White 
Garden, made shortly after the Second World 
War. White flowers and all the off-whites and 
creams are thrown into startling relief against 
the dark green of the yew hedges. 

Vita Sackville-West would have 
agreed that, in general, white gardens are the 
easiest to make, whereas red ones are proba- 
bly the most difficult. Red flowers seen 
against a background of green foliage tend to 
retreat into the background and lose their 
strength. It is a well-known optical phenome- 
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Right: The light, airy skeleton of this tree 


with its new leaves gives a framework for 
the delicate wash of color provided by the 


spring flowers beyond. 


Below: This attractive Cotoneaster 
franchetti shows that fruit color is as deco- 
rative as flower color in season. 
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non that light colors advance toward the eye 
and dark colors recede. Red flowers, howev- 
er, can appear to be impelled forward if 
placed in front of dusky purple and magenta 
backgrounds. Such a ploy was used in the red 
borders at Hidcote, in the Cotswolds, 
England, where red flowers were placed in 
front of purple-leaved plants such as the pur- 
ple-leaf filbert (Corylus maxima ‘Purpurea’) 
and the dark red foliage of low-clipped 
Norway maples. 

Colors affect different people in dif- 
ferent ways. To make your garden a true 
reflection of your own personality, which will 
immediately give it an air of integrity, choose 
the colors you like best, and plan how to intro- 
duce them most effectively into your garden. 


Drawing a Basic Plan 


The aim of this section is to give ideas on how 
to draw up a rudimentary survey and plan. 
By measuring your property and drawing its 
dimensions to scale on a piece of paper you 
will get a totally new view—and a very impor- 
tant one—of your property. 

The plan of a property is the same as 
a bird’s-eye view of it. Even though plans are 
two dimensional, you can give the illusion of 
depth by delineating the more important 
objects, such as the house, with thicker and 
heavier lines. In fact, you can draw your plan 
as if it were an aerial view. Using paints or 
pencils, paint the roof of the house as it actu- 
ally looks from above, place a grey area on 
one side of each plant to show how the shad- 
ows might appear if seen from above, and 
paint the plants with the proportions they will 
attain at maturity. 


The Survey 

Do a simple survey of your property before 
attempting to draw your plan. With a reason- 
ably long tape-measure, measure the outer 
dimensions of your house, and note the posi- 
tion of all outside doors and windows on the 
ground floor. Mark these in on your plan. 
Then measure the distances between the 
house and the outer boundaries of the land. If 
your house occupies practically the full width 
of the land with very little space down either 


Measure the distance from the house to the 
outer boundaries of the land and draw up 
your plan as a scaled-down aerial view. 
Mark in existing trees, shrubs, flower beds, 
buildings, and walls before plotting the posi- 
tions for new plants and structures. 
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This large garden is defined and sheltered by its walls of green, planned as backdrops to the trees 
and beds. 


side, then do a separate survey of the front 
and the back, which are, in fact, two separate 
yards. If you are unsure of any of your mea- 
surements, remeasure! Any mistakes in your 
survey will mean that your plans will not be 
drawn true to scale. Now, plot the position of 
all existing trees, paths, garden beds, lawns, 
sheds, and walls. 

Before putting your survey on paper 
you will need to decide on a scale, and this 
will depend on whether you are working in 
metric or imperial measurements. For a small 
garden of 10 to 30 m (30 to 100 ft) in length, 
the best metric scale to use is 1:100. This 


means that 1 em in your drawing equals 100 
cm (or | m) of your survey measurement. The 
closest equivalent to this scale in imperial 
measurements is 1/8 inch = 1 foot. In an even 
smaller garden, you might consider using the 
larger scale of 1:50 metric and, later on, when 
designing garden details such as flights of 
steps, you will probably find 1:10 metric the 


easiest scale. 


The Plan 

Now you are ready to put your survey on 
paper. You will need sheets of white paper, an 
HB and a 2H pencil, an eraser, a scale rule, a 
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compass for large circles, a template for small 
circles, two clear plastic triangles (one with 
angles of 45°, 45°, 90° and the other with 30°, 
60°, 90°), and several French curves to help 
you draw different sorts of wavy lines. You 
will also find it helpful to have a roll of thin 
tracing paper so that, when you reach the 
planning stage, you can experiment with dif- 
ferent ideas without constantly having to 
restart the plan on white paper. 

Using the completed survey and 
sheets of tracing paper torn from the roll, 
prepare a structural plan of the property, 
which will show all the details of the proposed 
hard landscaping—that is, the paths, walls, 
terraces, swimming pool, garden shed and so 
on. When you have completed the structural 
plan, you may decide to do further drawings 
on a larger scale; for example, a plan showing 
the stone terrace in great detail as you envis- 
age it. This would be indispensable in showing 
how the stonemason should cut the paving 
slabs, and in what pattern they should be laid. 

Your next task is to draw up your 
planting plan. This obviously has to relate to 
the structural plan, but structural details 
need only be outlined if you so wish. On the 
planting plan put a cross (x), with a number 
or letter beside it, to mark where a particular 
plant is to be positioned. In the margin, make 
a note of the name of the plant and the num- 
ber or letter assigned to it. The plan will be 
easier to understand if you use a circle or 
squiggle line, drawn to scale, to represent the 
outline of the plant at maturity. Existing 
plants to be retained in the scheme are usual- 
ly denoted by a heavier and more pro- 
nounced circle than are proposed plants. You 
can distinguish between conifers and decidu- 
ous trees either by using an indented and 
angular outline for conifers and a rounded 
one for deciduous trees, or by painting the 
conifers dark green on your plan and decidu- 
ous trees light green. Use crosshatching to 


show groundcover plants, which are difficult 
to indicate since they are usually growing 
beneath other plants. 


@ Small Gardens 


Small gardens are a feature of modern life. In 
many towns and cities, gardens have never 
been large, though the 19th century onward 
saw a sudden expansion in cities, so that sub- 
urbs with large homes in big gardens became 
popular for the middle class. Suburbs with 
houses set in gardens grew, offering a new 
quality of life for those commuting to work in 
the city. Today these suburbs are being con- 
solidated, either by the construction of other 
buildings in the gardens, or by demolition of 
houses and construction of new homes with 
smaller gardens. 

You may have moved into a brand 
new house: what are you to do with a small 
back yard in which nothing yet exists? For 
instance, you may be faced with a level site of 
bare earth, a timber perimeter fence, and a 
view of next-door roofs and power lines. 


Functions of Your Garden 

First, draw up a list of the functions you wish 
your garden to serve, numbering them in 
order of priority. Having decided how you are 
going to make use of your available space, 
turn your attention to the view beyond the 
garden fence. Perhaps it is a view of distant 
mountains, the sea, or a very attractive tree 
in a nearby garden. Select those things that 
you like and “borrow” them for your own 
garden, but avoid planting trees that will 
eventually obscure them. Remember that you 
can add immeasurably to the charm of a dis- 
tant or near object by framing it between 
trees or enabling it to be seen beneath the 
canopy of a tall tree. 
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Above: A rose lover has planned this part of a garden 


especially to set off the plants. The concentric paths 
allow the gardener and visitors to appreciate the 
blooms at close quarters. 


Left: The rose Apricot Nectar. 
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The View 

Now consider how you can hide the unat- 
tractive features of your view, such as next- 
door roofs or power lines, which detract 
from the calm and restful air you wish to 
create. The best way to hide the power lines 
is to disguise them with a small clump of 
trees that mimic the tone of their metal 
pylons. Such a choice of tree might be a 
group of birches in a cold snowy climate, or 
a species of silvery white-trunked eucalypt, 
such as the lemon-scented gum (Eucalyptus 
citriodora) in a warmer climate. Be careful 
to choose eucalpyts that will not eventually 
grow too tall, and plant them well away from 
the foundations of the buildings. 

You can probably manage to hide the 
roof next door by planting a medium-sized 
tree. Deciduous trees which, in general, grow 
faster than conifers, are a good choice in a 
cold climate as you will not be using the gar- 
den very much during the winter months, 
when the trees are leafless. In a warmer cli- 
mate, however, you may actually use the gar- 
den more in winter than in summer and so an 
evergreen—not necessarily a conifer—will be 
more suitable. In warmer climates, some 
evergreens such as eucalypts are among the 
fastest growing trees. Ask local nurseries for 
their advice and then, in the nearest botanic 
gardens or public park where the plants are 
identified, look at mature specimens of the 
trees suggested. Borrow specialist books on 
trees from the local library. Your choice of 
tree is absolutely critical to the future success 
of your garden, and you would do well to con- 
sider all the possibilities carefully. 

Try to hide the garden fence as much 
as possible with shrubs and climbing plants. 
This, curiously enough, gives an illusion of 
greater space since, if the fence is lost in shad- 
ow and you cannot actually see it, the shad- 
owy area appears boundless. Good climbing 
plants to use in a temperate climate are climb- 


ing hydrangea (Hydrangea petiolaris), as it 
will eventually end up looking more like a 
huge shrub than a climber, and wisteria 
(Wisteria sinensis). Both these plants, howev- 
er, lose their leaves in winter. Wisteria is also 
a good choice in a subtropical climate. An 
ideal evergreen climbing plant for a warm cli- 
mate is star jasmine (Trachelospermum jas- 
minoides), which will likewise eventually give 
total cover. 


Privacy 
Establishing privacy is usually important. In 
many instances the invasive eye is at a higher 
level, looking down on the garden. A single 
window that allows for prying is generally not 
difficult to sereen—a tree planted between 
the window and your patio will eventually 
achieve an effect once it has grown. if more 
windows intrude, the problem is greater, and 
you could end up with a wall of trees. Instead 
of planting such trees in a row, break them 
up, if space permits, to create a structured 
approach to your screen. This will give the 
planting a three-dimensional effect. 
Remember that as you move through 
the garden your degree of privacy will vary. 
Where one area is private, another may be 
open, and this may suit you quite well: though 
some of the garden may be exposed you can be 
secure in the knowledge that other areas are 
totally visually private, and use these areas 
accordingly; for example, for eating outside. 


Avoid overplanting 

Avoid overplanting in the small garden; it is 
the most common error in gardening. 
Establish the mature height and span of each 
tree and shrub, and ensure that sufficient 
space is left for healthy growth. While over- 
lapping of branches and foliage is acceptable, 
even desirable, overcrowding results in cer- 
tain species failing to thrive, and eventually 
requiring removal. 
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Left and below: In a small enclosed garden, 
plants can be trained up the walls to make 
use of every dimension. 
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Zones Key to planting scheme 

In the design illustrated, the garden has been 

broken into different zones to achieve varying 1. Prunus, ‘Shirotae’ 

degrees of privacy while retaining light in the 2. Rosa ‘Chaucer’ 

garden. Firstly, a paved area is created close 3. Geranium endressii interplanted with 

to the house, where an overhead canopy and Tulbachia violacea 

some restricted side planting create sufficient 4. Hedychium gardnerianum 

enclosure to offer a sense of comfort for out- 5. Trachelospermum jasminoides 

door eating. Secondly, there is a large circu- 6. Iris fimbriata 

lar lawn on a lower level, edged by brick and 7. Bergenia x schmidtii 

entered not only from the terrace via steps 8. Nandina domestica 

but also from either side of the house. Finally, 9. Iris unguicularis 

there is a lower lawn, circular and separated 10. Lychnis coronaria 

by a step made up of the brick edge to the 11. Tulbachia violacea 

upper lawn. This lower lawn is given privacy 12. Syringa x persica 

and shade by a canopy of trees, making it a 13. Spiraea x arguta 

place for plant cultivation and a place to sit 14. Prunus tenella ‘Firehill’ 

and read, removed from the intrusion of 15. Heuchera micrantha ‘Palace Purple’ 

adjacent buildings. A circle of brick paving 16. Mahonia lomariifolia 

provides a hard stand for a seat. 17. Hydrangea quercifolia 
Gardening in such a place permits the 18. Hosta plantaginea 

exploitation of these different zones. The ter- 19. Dicentra formosa ‘Alba’ 

race is largely sunny and full of varying hues, 20. Sedum spectabile ‘Autumnale’ 


the site for pots of display planting which 
includes annuals and roses. The middle lawn 
is the place for shrubs and herbaceous plants, 
and the setting for paired trees, the focus to 


the axial lines of the paths. Prunus 
‘Shirotae’ is used in this case, and is suffi- 
ciently large to enclose the space of the lower 
lawn. The focus to the garden is an already 
existing Magnolia x soulangeana, giving the 
garden a very strong brush of spring bright- 
ness. In the shade of this garden, massed 
shade-loving plants give toliage interest and 
contrasting shades. 
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The height of fences around the gar- 
den is increased by the use of a surrounding 
lattice, and climbing plants, notably star jas- 
mine (Trachelospermum jasminoides), are 
trained over the lattice to reduce the intru- 
sion of adjacent buildings and to give an 
effective greenness to the whole garden. 
Privacy is often best achieved by the creation 
of a green oasis. 
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Small Gardens 


The list of plants that would suit a small garden is endless. here are some suggestions for hoe cold and warm | 


_ climates. Many of these plants do best on acid soil. 


Oxydendron arboreum 
Pyrus ussuriensis 


| Medium 


Berberis sp. 
Exochorda racemosa 


_ Osmanthus delavayi 
Rubus tridel ‘Benenden’ 


Sarcococca hookerana 
Sarcococca humilis 


Small 

Alchemilla mollis 
Astilbe 

Hosta sp. 


Tris sp. 
_ Nepeta 


Climbing 

Clematis sp. 
Hydrangea petiolaris 
Jasminum sp. 


Lonicera 


Wisteria sinensis 


Sorrel tree 
Manchurian pear 


Barberry 
Pearlbush 


Ornamental bramble 
Sweet box 
Sweet box 


Lady’s mantle 


Plantain lily 
Catmint 


Climbing hydrangea 
Jasmine 
Honeysuckle 
Wisteria 


Medium 

Boronia megastigma 
Camellia sasanqua 
Fortunella japonica 
Gardenia augusta 
Rhododendron indicum 


Climbing 

Actinidia chinensis 
Clematis armandii 
Thunbergia grandiflora 
Trachelospermum 
jasminoides 

Wisteria sinensis 


Temperate Subtropical 
Large Large 
Cercidyphyllum japonicum Katsura tree Gordonia axillaris 
Cornus nuttallii Mountain dogwood Magnolia heptapeta Yulan 
Nothofagus antarctica Antarctic beech Michelia doltsopa 
Ostrya japonica Japanese hop Prunus persica Peach 
hornbeam 


Scented boronia 
Marumi cumquat 
‘Professor Pucci’ 
‘Alba Magna’ 
Azalea ‘Alba Magna’ 
Chinese gooseberry 


Bengal clock vine 


Star jasmine 
Wisteria 


¢ Subtropical Gardens 


The wonderful thing about subtropical plants 
is that they enable you to create bold and lush 
effects using a comparatively small number of 
different species. 

With one type of palm tree, one clump 
of bamboo, a single species of philodendron, a 
few banana trees, one variety of hibiscus and 
a datura tree, the skeletal outline of a small 
“jungle” garden can be made. it is in the exot- 
ic contrasts of such things as the hanging 
fronds of the palm, the huge fleshy leaves of 
the banana, the arching canes and busy pat- 
tern of the leaves of the bamboo, and the 
heavily scented hanging trumpet flowers of 
the datura that a subtropical paradise garden 
can be made. 


Unity 
The secret in creating any type of garden is 
unity. Everything that you do in the garden 
should be a positive step toward fulfilling 
your basic theme. Anything that goes against 
the character you have chosen for your gar- 
den will create a sense of incongruity. For 
example, placing a bed of roses, or even a sin- 
ele rose bush, anywhere in a “jungle” garden 
will destroy the magic and harmony of the 
subtropical plants and the subtropical plants 
will, in the same way, destroy the harmony of 
the roses. The eye becomes confused by this 
juxtaposition of inappropriate plant types. 
Keep the planting as simple as possi- 
ble and mass the same elements together; for 
example, a large clump of bird-of-paradise 
tree (Strelitzia nicolae) with its upright, dark 
green foliage makes an interesting contrast to 
the lighter green, hanging foliage of 
Abyssinian banana (Musa ensete). 


In the subtropical garden, the hanging 
fronds of palm leaves blend well with the 


lush foliage. 
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As you can see in the planting scheme 
illustrated, subtropical plants become even 
more exotic when seen in proximity to water. 
This means that lush and verdant effects can 
be made by creating a jungle of foliage with 
plants such as palms, banana trees, and 
philodendrons around a swimming pool. The 
more successful you are at hiding the perime- 
ter fence, and any non-subtropical surround- 
ings, the greater the unity. 


Coolness 
One of the aims when planting a subtropical 
garden is to create a sense of visual coolness. 
Choose plants with dark green foliage—cool 
in itsel{—and plant them so that they hang 
over paths and terraces to provide shade and 
so create a further feeling of coolness. 

A subtropical garden will not thrive in 
any but a subtropical climate. In colder 


regions, the garden may be created in a large 
greenhouse or conservatory. For those living 
in desert or Mediterranean climates, however, 
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one possibility is to create either a desert or a 


Mediterranean garden in the main part of the 
property, and to plant a subtropical paradise 
earden in a courtyard, either in the middle of 
the house or at the side. Provided the sub- 
tropical garden is contained within a wall or 
hedge, which serves to emphasize its distinet- 
ness from the rest of the property, no dishar- 


mony or confusion should result. 


Key to planting scheme 


|. Musa ‘Lady’s Finger’ (Banana) (plant three), 
height 3 m (10 ft) 

2. Cycas revoluta (sago palm), height 2 m (6 ft) 
3. Datura suaveolens (angel’s trumpet), height 
1.2 m (4 ft) 

A. Gardenia ‘Professor Pucci’ (giant gardenia), 
height | m (3 ft) 

5. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis (rose of China), height 
2.5 m (8 ft) 

6. Philodendron selloum, height 2 m (6 ft) 

7. Alpinia nutans (ginger), height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

8. Alocasia macrorrhiza (spoon lily), height 

1.5 m (5 ft) 

9, Monstera deliciosa (fruit salad plant), height 
3m (10 ft) 


10. Clivia miniata (kaffir lily) (plant 15), height 
60 em (2 ft) 

11. Hymenocallis x macrostephana (plant ten), 
height 45 em (18 in) 

12. Gardenia radicans (plant nine), height | m 
(3 ft) 

13. Strelitzia reginae (bird-of-paradise flower) 
(plant seven), height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

14. Crinum yemense (plant 12), height | m (3 ft) 
15. Plectranthus oertendahlii (prostate coleus: 
Brazilian coleus) (plant 12), height 30 cm (1 ft) 
16. Ophiopogon japonicus (mondo grass) (plant 
25), height 45 em (18 in) 

17. Soleirolia soleirolii (plant 30) 

18. Jasminum azoricum, climbing to 3 m (10 ft) 
19. Mandevilla laxa (Chilean jasmine), climbing 
to 2.5 m (8 ft) 

20. Mucuna sempervirens 

21. Mandevilla x amabilis “Alice du Pont’, elimb- 
ing to 3m (10 ft) 

22. Thunbergia grandiflora (Bengal clock vine), 
climbing to 3 m (10 ft) 

23. Arecastrum (queen palm), can grow to 12 m 


(40 ft) 
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Subtropical Gardens 


Most of the plants listed here will only thrive in areas in which there is no frost. 


Large 
Albizia julibrissin ‘Rosea’ 


Arecastrum romanzoffianum Queen palm 


Jacaranda mimosifolia 
Livistona australis 


Musa sp. 
Phoenix reclinata 


Medium 

Alpinia nutans 
Brugmansia suaveolens 
Cestrum nocturnum 
Cycas revoluta 
Gardenia jasminoides 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis 
Phyllostachys bambusoides 
Pittosporum tobira 
Plumeria acutifolia 
Raphiolepis indica 
Strelitzia nicolai 
Strelitzia reginae 


Tibouchina urvilleana 
Tipuana tipu 


Small 
Agapanthus africanus 


Amaryllis belladonna 
Canna sp. 

Clivia miniata 
Cymbidium 

Erigeron 

Impatiens 


« 


Pelargonium Ivy leaf geranium 

Pink silk tree Zantedeschia aethiopica Arum lily 
Ophiopogon Mondo grass 

Jacaranda 

Australian fountain Climbing 

palm Bougainvillea 

Banana Campsis grandiflora Chinese trumpet 

creeper 

Mandevilla laxa Chilean jasmine 
Monstera deliciosa 

Ginger Podranea ricasoliana Pink trumpet vine 

Angel’s trumpet Thunbergia grandiflora Bengal clock vine 
Trachelospermum 

Cycad jasminoides Star jasmine 

Hibiscus 

Bamboo 

Frangipani 


Pink Indian hawthorn 
Bird-of-paradise tree 
Bird-of-paradise 
flower 


Glory bush 


Rosewood 


Agapanthus, Lily of 
the Nile 

Cape belladonna 
Canna lilies 

Clivia 

Orchid 

Fleabane 
Impatience 
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@ Seaside Gardens 


Making a seaside garden, either near a beach 
or on a headland or clifftop, can be an excit- 
ing if challenging experience and involves 
using radically different plants from those 
you might plant even a short distance farther 
inland. 

In seaside locations, the gardener’s 
great enemy is sea salt, which not only burns 
the leaves of plants but also, when in the soil, 
prevents the roots from absorbing water and 
leads to the death of the plant. 

It is the wind which carries the salt 
from the sea to the plants. Prevailing winds 
are a constant phenomenon that many plants 
can come to terms with. It is the very strong 
gales, which can earry salt great distances 
inland, that cause the greatest damage to 
plants. These gales tear leaves and branches 
to shreds. You can lessen their effects by 
planting windbreaks between the sea and the 
main part of your garden. 

Many people who live in seaside 
towns or cities may not have the space to 
plant deep belts of trees to act as windbreaks 
but will have sufficient space to put in a sin- 
gle line of trees. These, planted a short dis- 
tance apart, provide good shelter. Any sort of 
screen, whether of plants, or made by con- 
structing a fence, will give greater protection 
if it is permeable. A barrier of wooden slats 
will give greater protection downwind than a 
solid wall of the same height. And a line of 
closely planted deciduous trees will be more 
efficient during the winter months when the 
trees have lost their leaves than in the sum- 
mer when they are in full leaf. It is for this 
reason that trees used as a windbreak are 
best planted a tree-width apart. 

As Hugo Latymer says in his book 
The Coastal Gardener, “It can be said in gen- 
eral terms that a barrier that is 40 percent 
permeable will reduce wind speed by a half or 


more for a distance equal to ten times its 
height to leeward and equal to its height to 
windward ... to be efficient, the barrier must 
have a length more than twenty times its 
height if possible and never Jess than twelve 
times.” 

Hedges are also excellent windbreaks. 
Obviously, a loose hedge of tamarind trees 
will be a more efficient windbreak than a 
hedge of a more compact plant such as winter 
bark (Drimys winteri). On aesthetic grounds, 
however, you may prefer a solid hedge to the 
most highly efficient windbreak possible. 


Choice of Plants 

Take care in choosing plants for a seaside 
garden, as many trees, shrubs, and flowers 
languish near the sea, just managing to hold 
on to life. This gives the garden a forlorn 
and depressing air. It is far better to elimi- 
nate such doubtful plants and to concentrate 
on those that will love the harsh conditions 
and thrive. While many of the plants that do 
best by the sea are rather leathery and aus- 
tere-looking, others have an appealing soft- 
ness and an air of fragility about them. 
Among these are rosemary, lavender, sea 
bugloss (Anchusa azurea), Hibiscus ‘Apricot 
Beauty’, escallonia, Rosa rugosa, and 
Fuchsia magellanica. 

In the ilustration opposite you can see 
that a hedge tolerant of salt spray has been 
planted just above the ocean to give the plants 
in the garden bed a chance to become estab- 
lished in relatively windless and salt-free con- 
ditions. The tamarisk tree (Tamarix 
tetranda) is growing above the hedge, partly 
because it is tolerant of coastal conditions but 
also because the hedge enables it to establish 
itself. The other plants were chosen in the 
hope that the largest of them would also even- 
tually be able to break the line of the hedge. 
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Top: A suggested seaside garden. Above: The plants chosen for this well established seaside gar- 


den have leaves that will stand salt-laden breezes. 
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Key to planting scheme 


1. Drimys winteri (winter bark), height to 6 m 
(20 ft) 

2. Tamarix tetranda (tamarisk), height to 4m 
(13 ft) 

3. Hibiscus ‘Apricot Beauty’, height 3 m (10 ft) 
4. Pittosporum tobira (Japanese mock orange), 
height 6 m (20 ft) 

5. Fuchsia magellanica, height to | m (3 ft) 

6. Escallonia macrantha, height to 3 m (10 ft) 
7. Ceanothus griseus horizontalis, height to 1.2 m 
(4 ft) 

8. Chrysanthemum frutescens (Canary Islands 


daisy bush: marguerite), heights to 1.2 m (4 ft) 


9. Agapanthus africanus (agapanthus; lily-of- 
the-Nile), height 1 m (3 ft) 
10. Bergenia cordifolia, height 25 cm (10 in) 


11, Eryngium maritimum (sea holly), height to 

60 em (2 ft) 

12. Coprosma x kirkii (mirror plant), height to 60 
em (2 ft) 

13. Lavandula stoechas (French lavender), height 
to 30 em (1 ft) 

14. Anchusa azurea (alkanet; summer forget-me- 
15. Centaurea hypoleuca ‘John Coutes’, height 60 


cm (2 ft) 
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Seaside Gardens 


The plants that you will be able to grow by the sea will depend upon the climate and also upon how exposed 
your garden is to salt spray and wind. Before buying any plants, ask the advice of your local nurseries who 
will be able to give you a reasonable idea of what should succeed in your locality. 


Large 

Acacia sp. 

Erythrina crista-galli 
Eucalyptus gomphocephala 
Griselinia sp. 

Metrosideros excelsus 


Quercus ilex 
Schinus molle 
Tamarix sp. 
Washingtonia filifera 


Medium 

Correa backhousiana 
Elaeagnus x ebbingei 
Hibiscus cv. ‘Apricot Beauty’ 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Myoporum laetum 
Nerium oleander 
Pistacia sp. 
Pittosporum tobira 
Raphiolepis indica 
Teucrium frutescens 


Small 
Agapanthus africanus 


Centranthus ruber 
Echinops ritro 
Eryngium sp. 
Eschscholzia californica 
Gazania sp. 

Limonum latifolium 


Wattle, Mimosa Mesembryanthemum sp. 


Coral tree Portulacaria afra 
Gum tree 
Rosmarinus officinalis 


New Zealand Christmas 


tree Climbing 

Holly oak Bougainvillea 

Peppercorn tree Campsis grandiflora 
Hedera sp. 


Californian fan palm Jasminum sp. 


Trachelospermum jasminoides 


Rose-of-Sharon 


Oleander 
Pistachio 
Pittosporum 
Indian hawthorn 


Agapanthus, Lily-of-the- 
Nile 

Valerian 

Globe thistle 

Sea holly 

Caligornian poppy 


Sea lavender 


Ice plant 
Jade plant, Elephant 
bush 


Rosemary 


Chinese trumpet creeper 
Ivy 

Jasmine 

Star jasmine 


5 
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@ Low Maintenance Gardens 


Low maintenance gardens are for those peo- 
ple who have little time for gardening, or lim- 
ited space. 


Lawns 

When considering a low maintenance garden, 
first ask yourself whether you want a lawn or 
not. Lawns require regular mowing and, from 
time to time, need to be fertilized and aerat- 
ed. Furthermore, finding space to store the 
lawn mower in an inner-city garden may pose 
a considerable problem. Perhaps you will 
decide on a lawn because you can afford to 
pay a professional to maintain the grass and 
to cut it every few days during the summer. If 
you yourself are the person who will have to 
mow and maintain the lawn, however, you 
may very well decide to do without one. 

If you do decide on this course of 
action, what are you to do with the space 
that might otherwise have been a lawn? One 
solution is to pave it with either stone, 
bricks, or tiles, but paving, properly done, 
not only involves considerable expense, it 
also involves placing a mineral surface where 
there might otherwise have been plant life. 
To compensate for this hard surface you 
could soften the appearance of your garden 
by covering the fence or garden wall with 
climbing plants. Instead of paving, however, 
you might consider laying gravel, although 
weeds sometimes present a problem by thriv- 
ing in gravel. Another solution, particularly 
in a small garden or on a sloping site, is to 
build a wooden deck. 


Garden Beds 

The next thing to consider is the maintenance 
of the garden beds. You may decide not to 
have garden beds at all, but without these you 
can hardly say you have a garden. Instead of 
taking this radical step, you might consider 


planting low maintenance shrubs and peren- 
nials. These are the kind that require little or 
no pruning, that are not subject to pests and 
diseases and therefore need little or no spray- 
ing, and that do not need dead-heading after 
flowering. Most regrettably, this immediately 
eliminates roses. Most camellias, azaleas, and 
rhododendrons, however, can survive with 
little maintenance although, it must be said, 
they give of their best if they receive more 
attention. Avoid shrubs that require pruning 
after flowering. 

You should also consider low mainte- 
nance perennials—those flowers that do not 
have to be dug up and divided every second 
year, and that do not suffer from mildew and 
other diseases. Like all plants, every perenni- 
al will differ aecording to climate and locality, 
and so it is best to check with your local nurs- 
eries as to which are the best for your area. 
This should not, however, prevent you from 
experimenting and trying to extend the range 
of plants in your garden beyond those which 
the local nurseries offer, 


Weeds 

The final consideration is weeds. Weeding is a 
time-consuming job. The answer is to use 
groundcover plants that compete so strongly 
with weeds that they shade them out of exis- 
tence. There are many groundcover plants 
capable of this, but one, the bugle plant 
(Ajuga reptans), is worth mentioning. The 
bugle plant succeeds, by means of runners, in 
creating a nearly impenetrable carpet of tight 
foliage. It produces attractive blue flowers in 
spring and early summer, and is one of those 
rare plants capable of thriving across a broad 
spectrum of climatic zones. Until groundcov- 
ering plants spread and become established, a 
thick mulch layer will certainly help to pre- 
vent unwanted weed growth. Use an organic 
mulch, such as well-rotted compost, manure, 
or leaf litter, and the plants will gradually 


Above: The clever use of stone, wood and 
hardy plants ensures low maintenance in 
this sunny garden. 


Right: A low maintenance courtyard gar- 
den, where a restricted number of plants 


provide ample greenery. 
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benefit from additional nutrients while weeds 


are simultaneously suppressed. 


The Planting Scheme 

In the garden shown, cobbled paving, brick 
walls, and raised masonry planter boxes all 
help to reduce maintenance to a minimum. 
Choosing shrubs that do not need dead-head- 
ing or pruning after flowering also helps. 
Plants such as bamboo, if contained within 
planting boxes and not allowed to spread, are 
low maintenance plants. The use of extensive 
groundcover plants in any garden bed nor- 
mally keeps weeds to a minimum. It is impor- 
tant that a subdued color scheme harmonize 
with the contrasting foliage. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Acer japonicum ‘Aconitifolium’ (Japanese 
maple), height 5 m (16 ft), spread 5 m (16 ft) 

2. Viburnum davidii, height 2.5 m (8 ft) 

3. Hosta sieboldiana (plantain lily), height to | 
m (3 ft) 

4. Magnolia x wieseneri, height 5 m (16 ft), 
spread 5 m (16 ft) 

5. Hedera colchica ‘Sulphur Heart’ (ivy), climb- 
ing to 5 m (16 ft) 

6. Hydrangea petiolaris (climbing hydrangea), 
climbing to 3 m (10 ft) 

7. Hydrangea quercifolia (oak-leaf hydrangea), 
height 2 m (6 ft), spread 1.5 m (5 ft) 

8. Viburnum x pragense, height 2.5 m (8 ft), 
spread 1.5 m (5 ft) 

9. Pseudosasa japonica, height 1.5 m (5 ft), 
spread | m (3 ft) 

10. Waterlilies planted in submerged pots 

11. A mixture of: 

(a) Pulmonaria angustifolia (lungwort), height 
30 cm (1 ft) 

(b) Vinca minor (lesser periwinkle), height 60 cm 
(2 ft) 

(c) Lamium orvala (giant dead nettle), height 

60 cm (2 ft) 

(d) Epimedium grandiflorum (barrenwort), 
height 30 cm (1 ft) 

(e) Convallaria majalis (lily-of-the-valley), 
height 20 cm (8 in) 
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temperate and subtropical climates. 


Howea fosterana 


Temperate 

Large 

Acer sp. Maple 

Magnolia sp. 

Mespilus germanica Medlar 

Prunus sargentii Sargent’s cheery 
Sorbus aria “Lutescens’ Whitebeam 
Medium 

Berberis sp. Barberry 
Daphne odora 

Hebe rakaiensis Veronica 
Rhododendron sp. 

Viburnum davidii 

Small 

Bergenia cordifolia Pig squeak 
Epimedium sp. Barrenwort 
Lamium maculatum Spotted dead nettle 
Pulmonaria angustifolia Lungwort 
Climbing 

Actinidia chinensis Chinese gooseberry 
Clematis 
Lonicera sp. Honeysuckle 
Vitis vinifera Grape vine 
Subtropical 

Large 

Acmena smithii Lilly pilly 

Ficus hillii 


Kentia palm 


Low Maintenance Gardens 


Lagerstroemia indica 
Michelia champaca 


Medium 
Boronia megastigma 
Brunfelsia australis 


Grevillea hookerana 
Murraya paniculata 
Rondeletia amoena 


Small 


Asplenium australe 


Convolvulus mauritanicus 
Polianthes tuberosa 
Zebrina pendula 
Zephyranthes candida 


Climbing 

Allamanda cathartica 
Aristolochia elegans 
Gelsemium sempervirens 
Stephanotis floribunda 
Thunbergia alata 


Low maintenance gardens can be made in cool climates and in warmer ones. Listed below are plants for both 


Crepe myrtle 


Scented boronia 
Morning-noon-and- 
night 

Hooker’s grevillea 
Cosmetic bark tree 
Pink rondeletia 


Bird’s nest fern, — 
Spleenwort 

Ground morning glory 
Tuberose 


Allamanda 
Dutchman’s pipe 
Carolina jasmine 
Madagascar jasmine 
Black-eyed Susan 


@ Shade Gardens ¢ 


In cool climates where every minute of light is 
precious, gardening in an area where the sun 
does not reach becomes a problem. But in 
sunny regions, gardening in the shade may 
often be a blessing, for it tends to reduce 
watering chores and enables us to grow many 
delicate plants which would otherwise scorch 
and wilt on hot summer days. 

The trees you grow to shade your gar- 
den should be suitable for your climate zone, 
and not be too high or spreading for the size 
of your garden. Consult your local nursery 
expert: you may need only one tree to provide 
all the shade you eventually need. Once your 
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shade is established, or if you have already 
inherited a shady garden, you can think 
about the plants that will grow beneath. 

While it is a fact that all plants need 
some light to grow, it is not conversely true 
that nothing will grow in the shade. There are 
literally thousands of woodland plants whose 
entire metabolism is geared to cool summer 
shade and protection from the biting winter 
winds of open ground. With a little thought to 
planting and soil conditioning, a choice of 
these plants will bring beauty to any garden, 
and pleasure to the gardener. 

If you already have a planting of 
evergreen trees that might block direct and 
reflected sunlight at a time when it would 


In this large garden, dense shade is provided by trees with broad leaves. 
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otherwise reach your garden, you should seri- 
ously consider thinning the trees out or 
preferably replace them with deciduous 
species. These are of great value to any gar- 
den, giving summer shade, but letting through 
maximum winter light. The fallen leaves are 
beneficial to any soil. 

But keep the trees small and decora- 


tive—large spreading species rob soil of both 


moisture and nourishment, as well as light. 

It may be, too, that a high paling 
fence is robbing your garden of early morning 
light—if your neighbor is fence-minded, he or 
she may agree to an open mesh fence, which 
gives the same property protection while let- 
ting through maximum light. 


The Right Soil 

If neither of these courses does much to 
improve your garden’s light reading, don’t 
despair! Think of all the things you can grow 
and set out to improve your soil to accommo- 
date them, for almost all of the suitable plants 
will demand soil of the same type—deep, 
moist, and acid-rich in leaf mold—the exact 
soil type you'd find in the shady places of any 
forest. The best way to achieve this will be 
with decomposing vegetable matter, such as 
peat moss, old decayed bark, compost, and 
the leaves of deciduous trees, all mixed in 
together with a little sharp sand to keep the 
drainage fast. Dig them well in below the sur- 
face and add a little blood and bone or com- 
plete fertilizer, particularly if the original soil 
has been starved of nutrient by tree roots. It 
is safe to dig close in under trees, because 
their feeding roots are beyond the widest 
spread of the branches. But water regularly, 
because the rain cannot get down under the 
heavy branches. 

A garden on a slope will give you an 
opportunity to build deep rock pockets and 
fill them with the rich compost that delights 
woodland plants. 


Your First Plants 

To start planning and planting, put in the 
larger, slower growing plants, and you 
couldn’t look for better examples than the 
plants used in the heavy shrubberies of 
English Victorian houses. The true laurel 
(Prunus laurocerasus) with its shiny leaves 
and creamy candles of blossom is a shade 
lover, with many of the larger rhododendrons 
and the Mexican mock orange (Choisya ter- 
nata). So is the delicate andromeda (Pieris 
japonica) in its many varieties with variegat- 
ed leaves, bright red or yellow spring foliage 
and lily-of-the-valley flowers. Spiraeas and 
lilacs do well in the shade and so do weigelas 
and daphne and the lovely gold dust tree 
(Aucuba japonica) with its gold spangled 
shiny leaves. On a lighter scale, there are aza- 
leas, Japanese maples, the colored-stem 
species of dogwood (Cornus), Chinese 
lanterns (Abutilon) and fuchsias. Also mock 
orange (Philadelphus) and the enormous 
range of bamboos and ferns of every type. 


Winter and Spring 

What should you plant for winter and spring 
brilliance? There are bulbs such as snow- 
drops (Galanthus) and 
(Leucojum), lilies-of-the-valiey (Convallaria) 
and Solomon’s seals (Polygonatum), bluebells 


snowflakes 


(Endymion and Scilla), and in warmer cli- 
mates the bat flower (Tacca). For perennials, 
bleeding hearts and foxgloves, delicate pink 
incarvilleas and the beautiful blue Tibetan 
poppy (Meconopsis), vivid yellow monkey 
musk (Mimulus) and the green and purple 
hellebores, both good for cutting. Plantain 
lilies love the shade and so do the yellow 
with 
(Zantedeschia). Cinerarias (Senecio cruentis) 
and snowy iberis, delicate blue forget-me-nots 
and love-in-a-mist, pale pink Primula mala- 


arums silver-spotted leaves 


coides, yellow doronicums and wallflowers 
(Chetranthus) extend the color range. 
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Left: Many Flowering plants, like this rhododendron, 
enjoy partial shade. 


Honesty (Lunaria) and  snowberries 
(Symphoricarpus) are good for cutting—so 
are Forsythia and Deutzia and Luculia. You 
can cover the ground between them with var- 
iegated ivies and periwinkles. 


Summer 

What will the garden look like, when the 
leaves are on the trees again? Then the shade 
will surely be too heavy? That’s right, and 
that’s just what hydrangeas like, to produce 


Below: Patches of shade over an expanse of flowers 


create the effect of woodland in this garden. 
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their big floppy heads of blue and pink and 
red and white. And you'll be able to grow 
lilies and the wispy goat’s beard (Aruncus) 
and more colorful false goat’s beard (Astilbe) 
and perennial asters and columbines and 
campanulas, lavender shower (Thalictrum) 
and foam flower (Tiarella) and bright yellow 
Trollius, primroses, and the roving sailor 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa). 


Autumn (Fall) 

If you live in a warmish climate, the whole of 
your shady garden can be ablaze from earliest 
spring to late autumn by planting busy lizzie 
(Impatiens sultani). This charming plant 
seeds, flowers, and spreads in an industrious 
fashion. Cut it back regularly and take the 
opportunity to inspect all the shade-loving 
shrubs growing for the next flowering season; 
such as the camellias and Enkianthus and 
magnolias and mahonias and Berberis, and 
the climbers Chilean bellflowers (Lapageria) 
and Chilean jasmine (Mandevilla). 

When the shrubs are growing taller, 
plant a few more perennials among them: yel- 
low daylilies (Hemerocallis) and navy blue 
Aconitum and white Anemone japonica and 
wild cyclamen. 


@ Rock Gardens 


The rock garden is a well-established land- 
scaping style used in many countries around 
the world, with varying degrees of success. 
Once you have decided to create this 
type of garden, how you succeed will depend 
on many factors, including the type of plants 
you choose and the environment in which 
they grow. While rock gardens, or “rock- 
eries”, were originally created specifically for 
the growing of alpine plants, this is no longer 
necessarily the case. Gardeners all over the 
world now have the freedom and the scope to 
cultivate a wide range of plants that enjoy the 


particular growing environment these gardens 
provide. 

A rock garden can take many forms: 
it may be a small feature in one area of your 
garden, or it may even occupy your entire 
garden area. In Victorian times, rockeries 
first appeared as a focal feature in the gar- 
den, with the main emphasis being on the 
actual arrangement of the rocks. Over the 
years the style evolved, and in time plants 
were introduced to soften the impact of the 
mounds of rock. 

Like all styles of gardening, rockeries 
have ebbed and waned in popularity over the 
years as fashions have changed. There is no 
doubt that this style of gardening has been 
greatly influenced by the oriental gardens of 
China and Japan. In these countries, rocks 
have been used for centuries as major fea- 
tures of the landscape, and the way in which 
they have been used has been translated easi- 
ly into the European context. 

The main challenge for the gardener 
constructing a rockery today is to try to cre- 
ate a garden that looks natural and “at one” 
with the surrounding environment. This 
requires a good knowledge of how rocks and 
rocky outcrops appear in their natural state, 
and an ability to reproduce this look in the 
garden. A well-planned and well-planted 
rockery garden is a delight to behold, with 
contrasting mounds and hummocks of low- 
growing plants emerging from between the 
rocks, or cascading over boulders. 


The Right Plants 

Fortunately, there is now a whole range of 
plants for rockery gardens that are easy to 
cultivate. These plants can be grown success- 
fully in a wide range of soils and climates, and 
require comparatively little care and atten- 
tion once established. This is an important 
consideration, because rock gardens can be a 
chore to maintain, especially if weeds take 


Above: Flannel flowers growing in the wild. 
The textures and tones of this landscape are 
what gardeners try to achieve in a rockery. 


Right: The rock orchid, Dendrobium specio- 
sum, is ideally suited to a rockery. 


hold between the rocks. It really helps to have 
plants that become quickly established, 
spreading over the rock surfaces and prevent- 
ing weeds from becoming a problem. 

Plants suitable for rockeries are 
grouped together for their size and low growing 
habit. This type encompasses all those ground- 
covering and matting plants seen on cliffs and 
rocky slopes in their n-tive environments. 
Some suitable plants also come from woodland 
areas, while others are found clinging to cliffs 
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Key to planting scheme 20. Saxifraga moschata, height 10 em (4 in) 
21. Campanula cochleariifolia, height 7.5 em 

1. Chamaecyparis obtusa ‘Pygmaea’, height 50 (3 in) 

cm (20 in) 22. overleaf , height 2.5 em (1 in) 


2. Linum arboreum, height 30 em (1 ft) 
3. Chamaecyparis obtusa ‘Nana’, height 60 cm 


(2 ft) 

4. & 5. Dianthus deltoides, height 15 em (6 in) 

6. Phlox boodii, height 5 em (2 in) near the seaside. The varieties you select for 
7. Saxifraga scardica, height 2.5 cm (1 in) your own garden will be dependent on the cli- 
8. Saxifraga *Jenkinsiae’ height 10 cm (4 in) mate and soil type where you live, as well as 
9. Dionysia tapeodes, height 10 em (4 in) the particular style of rock garden you wish to 
10. Gentiana acaulis, height 10 em (4 in) create. 

11. Phlox ‘Camla’, height 10 em (4 in) In general, rockery plants are distin- 
12. Gentiana verna, height 5 em (2 in) guished by their small leaf size, which helps 
13. Azorella trifurcata, height 10 em (4 in) them to blend in well with the rocky setting. 
14. Armeria pseudarmeria, height 30 em (1 ft) Large-leafed groundcovers are often rampant 
15. Dionysia aretioides, height 5 em (2 in) in growth, and will quickly overwhelm the 
16. Sanguinaria canadensis, height 10 em (4 in) garden, detracting from the beauty of the 
17. Arenaria purpurascens, height 2.5 em (1 in) rocky outcrops. So, when selecting plants for 
18. Saxifraga oppositifolia, height 2.5 em (1 in) the rockery garden, look for those that will do 
19. Antennaria dioica *‘Rosea’, height 3.5 em well in your district, and that have compact 


(1 1/2 in) leaves and interesting or bright flowers. 


A miniature rock garden. 


The Scree Garden 
In the wild, mountain rock crumbles as a 
result of the action of changes in tempera- 
ture, and exposure to wind and rain. 
Gradually, this crumbled rock slides down 
the mountain slopes and builds up in sheets 
behind and between larger rocks and boul- 
ders. In this rocky environment, known as 
scree, the particles of rock vary in size from 
huge stones down to small fragments and 
finally to a fine dust. Certain long-rooted 
plants thrive in these conditions. 

In the domestic garden, a scree can 
be created, either as the natural edging of a 
rock garden, or as a separate growing envi- 
ronment in its own right. In most situations 
the materials will need to be imported and 
mixed together to make an acceptable growing 
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medium. A wide range of raw materials are 
suitable, including screened clinkers from 
coal furnaces, fragments and dust from com- 
mercial stone quarries, limestone chippings 
(great for lime-loving plants), clean road 
base, gravel, and fine river stones. For the 
garden, these materials are mixed with a 
light, well-drained loam or garden soil and 
some peat, if it is available. 


Raised Beds 

A raised bed is another ideal environment for 
any plants that need good drainage, and is 
also good for gardeners who have difficulty 
bending or kneeling when tending to the gar- 
den. The average raised bed is about 1 m (3 
ft) in height, and the sides are built up with 
any good construction material—for example, 
railway sleepers, timber logs, bricks, or 
stone. If the garden has a sloping area, the 
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built-up bed can take the form of a retaining 
wall, backfilled with a light, well-drained soil 
against the slope. To enhance the drainage 
quality of the raised bed, gravel or small 
stones can be used at the base, topped with a 
good soil mix. Rockery plants will grow well 
in this situation, if positioned in a sunny, shel- 
tered situation and tended with care. 


Containers 

Rockery plants will grow well in containers. 
Any kind of large container, trough, or tub 
can be used if the correct soil and drainage 
are provided. As many alpine plants are tiny, 
the containers create the effect of a miniature 
garden, and this means that a wonderful dis- 
play can be created on a small scale. 

Sinks and troughs can be made of dis- 
carded stone or slate laundry tubs. If these 
are not available, concrete or glazed ceramic 
tubs can be used, often covered with a surface 
coating such as moss or a mixture of sand, 
cement, and peat that produces a rock-like 
patina. 


The Planting Scheme 

In spite of its small size, the miniature garden 
shown on page 49 manages to accommodate 
more than 20 species of plants that have been 
carefully chosen for their compact growth 
habit and small leaf size. The bed is raised 
only 25 cm (10 in) above a gravel bed, to 
ensure good drainage. The garden itself is 
also mulched with gravel, to keep weeds down 
and to prevent ground-level humidity, which 
can occur when organic matter is used as a 
mulch. Dwarf conifers at the back of the bed 
give height to the scene, while ground-hugging 
varieties are interplanted with species that 
carry their flowers on stems above the plant. 


These plants are suitable for rockeries, 
alpine gardens, and ornamental Japanese- 
style gardens. 


Acaena microphylla, New Zealand burr 
Achillea aurea, Yarrow 

Aconitum napellus, Monkshood 
Adonis vernalis 

Aethionema grandiflorum 

Ajuga reptans, Bugle flower 
Alchemilla alpina, Lady’s mantle 
Alchemilla mollis, Lady’s mantle 
Alyssum sp., Sweet Alice 

Anaphalis nubigenus 

Anchusa caespitosa 

Andromeda polifiolia 

Androsace sp. 

Anemone nemorosa, Wood anemone 
Anemonella thalictroides 

Anthemis nobilis, Chamomile 
Anthirrhinum molle, Soft snapdragon 
Anthyllis vulneraria, Kidney vetch 
Aquilegia alpina, Alpine columbine 
Arabis alpina, Alpine rockcress 
Arctostaphylos alpinus, Bear berry 
Arenaria purpurascens, Sandwort 
Armeria maritima, Thrift 

Arnica montana, Alpine arnica 
Artemisia pedemontana 

Asperula suberosa, Woodruff 
Aster alpinus, Alpine aster 

Astilbe simplicifolia 

Astrantia minor 

Aubrieta deltoidea 

Azorella trifurcata 

Baeckia camphorosmae 

Betula nana, Dwarf birch 
Calandrinia caepitosa 

Calceolaria darwinit, Slipper-wort 
Callianthemum anemonoides 
Calluna vulgaris 

Caltha palustris 

Campanula carpatica, Bellflower 
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Campanula cochleariifolia, Bellflower 
Campanula portenschlagiana, Bellflower 
Cardamine pratensis, Cuckoo flower/Lady’s 
smock 

Carlina acaulis, Stemless carlina thistle 
Cassiope fastigiata 

Celmisia bellidioides 

Centaurea montana 

Cerastium alpinum, Alpine mouse-ear 
Chamaecytisus purpureus, (syn. Cytisus pur- 
pureus) 

Chamaepericlymenum canadense, Creeping 
dogwood 

Clematis alpina 

Codonopsis clematidea 

Convolvulus boissieri 

Convolvulus cneorum 

Coronilla minima 

Corydalis lutea 

Cotula striata 

Crepis aurea, Hawkweed 

Crocus sp. 

Cyclamen hederifolium 

Cyclamen mirabile 

Cytisus x praecox 

Daphne alpina 

Daphne cneorum 

Daphne mezereum 

Delphinium muscosum 

Dianthus alpinus, Dwarf pink 
Dianthus deltoides, Dwarf pink 
Dianthus glacialis, Dwarf pink 
Dianthus petraeus, Dwarf pink 
Dicentra peregrina, Bleeding heart 
Dionysia aretioides 

Draba aizoides 

Dracocephalum grandiflorum 

Dryas drummondii, Mountain aven 
Edraianthus graminifolius 

Epilobium glabellum 

Eranthis hyemalis, Winter aconite 
Erica ciliaris, Dorset heath 

Erica cinerea, Bell heather 

Erica herbacea, Heath 


Erigeron alpinus, Alpine fleabane 
Erigeron karvinskianus, Fleabane 
Erinus alpinus, Fairy foxglove 
Erodium chrysanthum, Storksbill 
Erysimum cheiri, (syn. Cheiranthus cheiri), 
Wallflower 

Euphorbia cyparissias, Cyprus spurge 
Euphorbia mysinites, Spurge 

Euryops acraeus 

Gaultheria procumbens, Creeping winter- 
green 

Genista sagitallis, Winged greenweed 
Genista tinctoria, Dyer’s greenweed 
Gentiana acaulis, Trumpet gentian 
Gentiana sino-ornata, Gentian 
Geranium dalmaticum, Cranesbill 
Geum reptans, Creeping avens 
Globularia incandescens 

Gypsophila repens 

Haberlea rhodopensis 

Hebe pinguifolia 

Helianthemum nummularium, Rock rose 
Helichrysum bellioides, Everlasting 
Helleborus niger, Christmas rose 
Hepatica nobilis 

Heuchera racemosa 

Houstonia caerulea, Bluets 
Hypericum balearicum, St John’s wort 
Hypericum reptans 

Iberis saxatilis, Candytuft 

Iberis semperflorens, Candytuft 
Kalmia angustifolia 

Lamium maculatum, Deadnettle 
Lavandula stoechas, Lavender 
Leontopodium alpinum, Edelweiss 
Leptospermum humifusum 

Lewisia cotyledon 

Limnanthes douglasii 

Limonium bellidifolium, Statice/sea lavender 
Linaria alpina, Alpine toadflax 

Linum perenne 

Lobelia syphilitica 

Lupinus confertus, Lupin 

Lupinus lylii, Lupin 
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Lysimachia nummularia, Creeping Jenny 
Maitholia fruticulosa, Stocks 

Mazus pumilio 

Meconopsis cambrica, Welsh poppy 
Mimulus luteus, Monkey flower 

Myosotis alpestris, Alpine forget-me-not 
Oenothera acaulis, Evening primrose 
Omphalodes verna, Blue-eyed Mary 
Ononis rotundifolia, Rest harrow 
Origanum dictamnus, Marjoram 

Oxalis enneaphylla, Oxalis 

Paeonia cambessedesii 

Papaver alpinum, Alpine poppy 
Penestemon davidsonii 

Phlox douglasii, Phlox 

Phyllodoce cosmosa 

Phyteuma globulariifolium 

Plantago nivalis, Broad-leaved plantain 
Platycodon grandiflorum, Balloon flower 
Polygala chamaebuxus, Milkwort 
Polygonum affine 

Potentilla fruticosa, Shrubby cinquefoil 
Pratia pendunculata 

Primula allionii 

Primula auricula 

Primula clarkei 

Primula denticulata, Drumstick primula 
Primula hirsuta 

Primula japonica 

Primula sieboldi 

Primula vulgaris 

Prunus prostrata 

Pulsatilla vernalis, Spring pasque flower 
Ramonda myconi 

Ranunculus calandriniodes, Mountain but- 
tercup 

Ranunculus paranassifolius, Alpine butter- 
cup 

Raoulia sp., Scabweed, vegetable sheep 
Rhododendron campylogynum 
Rhododendron forrestii 

Rhodohypoxis baurii 

Salix reticulata, Dwarf willow 
Sanguinaria canadensis 


Saponaria caespitosa, Soapwort 
Saxifraga sp., Rockfoil 

Scabiosa graminifolia 
Scutellaria alpina, Alpine skullcap 
Sedum, Stonecrop 

Sempervivum sp., Housesleek 
Shortia uniflora 

Silene alpestris 

Soldanella alpina 

Stachys corsica 

Tanacetum densum 

Teucrium chamaedrys 
Thalictrum alpinum, Meadow rue 
Thymus serpyllum, Wild thyme 
Trifolium repens, White clover 
Trillium erectum 

Trollius acaulis, Globe flower 
Vaccinium uliginosum 
Verbascum x ‘letitia’ 

Veronica nummularia, Speedwell 
Viola canina, Dog-toothed violet 
Viola cornuta, Horned pansy 
Viola lutea, Mountain pansy 
Viola odorata, Violet 
Wahlenbergia albomarginata 
Waldsteinia ternata 


¢ Japanese Gardens 


In Japanese landscape design the studied use 
of rocks is the most powerful element. While 
plants have an important part in the overall 
design and shape of the garden, it is the rocks 
that form the basic framework around which 
the garden is then constructed. Often rocks 
are used in a natural fashion, so that the com- 
pleted scene exactly represents one particular 
aspect of nature. 

A Japanese garden with rockery 
plants is worth considering as a garden fea- 
ture, just for the beautiful way in which the 
rocks are used. Small plants such as dwarf 
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conifers and miniature weeping maples can be 
used effectively, and interesting foliage plants 
integrated into the framework of rocks. 

Once established, a Japanese-style 
garden should require a minimum of mainte- 
nance, which is ideal for busy people who do 
not have time to tend a rockery garden. Many 
of the plants are evergreen or foliage plants, 
and this gives the garden a simplicity that is 
very appealing. 


Elements of Design 

A traditional Japanese garden is quite specific 
in design, and purists will be critical of ama- 
teur attempts at emulating this style of land- 
scaping. Simply by incorporating a Japanese 
lantern or bamboo fountain, you will not 
automatically make the garden “Japanese”; 
however, it is quite possible to capture some 
of the feeling and atmosphere with the clever 
use of rocks and water. In essence, the style is 
very simple and subtle, although usually a 
great amount of time has been spent just plac- 
ing the rocks sympathetically. Never stand 
rocks on their sides or at unnatural angles. 
Instead, try to create a scene that looks com- 
pletely settled into the environment. Aged and 
mossy rocks that are covered with lichen, 
especially when used near water, will add to 
the atmosphere. 

Bright foliage and flowers are best 
avoided, except for the brilliant autumn 
foliage of the maple, which is usually used as 
an accent or edging plant near ponds or 
lakes. Other plants commonly used include 
bamboo (Bambusa sp.), cotoneasters, camel- 
lias, shapely conifers, red and black pines 
(Pinus sp.), cedars (Cedrus sp.), and a vari- 
ety of rushes and sedges. Waterlilies can be 
grown as deep water plants, but only in ponds 
that receive enough sunshine. 

Bridges, spanning small streams or 
ponds, are also seen as a symbol of Japanese 
garden style. These should be gently arched 
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This Japanese garden is organised in shades of green, and 


uses rounded shapes contrasted with verticals. 


Daisies can bring bright color to a Japanese garden where 


desired. 


and of a simple design, linking two areas of 
the garden rather than standing out as a fea- 
ture in their own right. If painting a timber 
bridge, use subtle hues such as soft greens, 
charcoal, and earthy colors. 
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A Japanese-style garden is one in 
which the use of rock is a predominant fea- 
ture. The garden shown relies on the outline 
shape of the trees and shrubs, as well as the 
shape of the rocks and the way in which they 
are set into the landscape. In this scheme, the 
strong horizontal lines of the tree branches 
contrast with the large chunks of textured 
stone, while plants have been chosen for the 
beauty of their foliage as much as their flow- 
ers. For other suitable plants, see the list 
under “Rock Gardens” on pages 50-52. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Camellia japonica, height to 6 m (20 ft) 

2. Camellia sasanqua, height to 3 m (9 ft) 

3. Pinus thunbergii, height to 9 m (30 ft) 

4. Azalea kurume ‘white’, height to 1.2 m (4 ft) 
5. Azalea kurume ‘pink’, height to 1.2 m (4 ft) 


Opposite above: A Japanese garden illustrated. 
Opposite below: The formal symmetry of this 
European-style garden is pleasing in such an 
ample space 
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@ Formal Gardens 


Gardens of the Past 

Formal gardens have their origins in the 
medieval monasteries and convents where the 
walled vegetable gardens were tended by the 
monks and nuns. 

During the Renaissance, particularly 
in Italy and Holland, gardens of formal 
design underwent many refinements. Because 
the times were more politically stable, defen- 
sive walls were not so necessary and gardens 
were no longer confined behind them. 
Furthermore, powerful ruling families, rich 
prelates such as Cardinal Ferdinand de 
Medici, and the more influential nobles were 
the great patrons of the garden at this time. 
No longer was a formal layout used because it 
was the most efficient answer to growing veg- 
etables in a limited space, as was the case in 
the medieval monasteries and convents. 

Rather, it was used because it could 
be highly decorative, imparting an air of 
tremendous grandeur which the owners found 
flattering. 

Instead of defensive stone walls at the 
perimeter, there were likely to be hedges and 
rows of trees. Water was introduced to the 
garden for its emotive qualities. In many gar- 
dens, such as the Villa Lante near Rome, 
which still exists today, water became the 
focal point. From the grotto at the highest 
level, the water descends a slope, finally 
reaching a large square pool at the lowest 
level. Fountains and cascades, too, were used 
to great effect in Italian Renaissance gardens. 
And there were parterres (or formal arrange- 
ments) of clipped box hedges. 

During the 17th century, when the 
formal garden reached its climax, the most 
innovative and brilliant gardens were being 
made in France, the most distinguished of 
which, such as Vaux-le-Vicomte and 
Versailles, were designed by André le Notre. 


Today, formal gardens are experiencing a 
strong revival, but are fitting into smaller 
spaces. The dimensions of parterres in many 
instances are less than those of the rooms of a 
house. And some knot gardens are even smaller. 


Your Own Formal Garden 

In making a formal garden it is advisable in 
most instances not to place it in an open 
space. It is important to isolate a formal gar- 
den from surroundings with which it has 
nothing in common, and this can best be done 
by enclosing it. Frame it with a wall or a 
hedge as you would frame a picture. 

Many different kinds of hedging plant 
can be used for a perimeter hedge, the opti- 
mum height of which is probably 2 m (6 ft)— 
that is, of sufficient height to visually contain 
the garden but allowing long distance views of 
the surroundings. Yew is the traditional 
choice because of its longevity and because it 
is evergreen and very dark green, making it 
an excellent foil for other plants. Yew, howev- 
er, does not thrive in all climates and other 
plants, such as bay laurel (Laurus nobilis), 
pittosporum (Pittosporum tobira), or escallo- 
nia might be considered. On the other hand, a 
brick or stone wall covered with climbing 
plants can be an equally happy solution. 

Just as yew is the traditional plant to 
hedge the perimeter, so box is the plant most 
often used for the low hedges that enclose the 
garden beds of the parterre itself. The plant 
known as edging box (Buxus sempervirens 
‘Suffruticosa’) is the species most commonly 
used for this purpose. The small-leafed box 
(Buxus microphylla) is another good dwarf 
hedging plant. 

Proportions are crucial in the making 
of a formal garden. The dimensions of the 
paths must not only be related to the dimen- 
sions of the garden beds, but must also allow 
people to move around the garden with com- 
parative ease. It is essential to draw up plans, 
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Above: Low hedges in decorative patterns are a 
feature of formal gardens. 


Above: Garden features like this sundial can focus attention 
in a corner of a formal garden. 


Above: This parterre is carefully separated from 


the lawn area beyond. 


Right: Garden architecture is important in a for- 
mal plan. 
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however simple, before embarking upon the 
construction of a formal garden. 

In the garden shown, a solid brick 
wall in a small backyard garden provides the 
necessary framework for, and the excuse to 
create, a simple formal garden. Hedges of 
clipped box made a formal parterre, the focal 
point of which is a simple pool with 
waterlilies. This garden is, more than any- 
thing else, a collection of shrub roses. It 
could, however, be a collection of any type of 
shrub you wish—for example, viburnums or 
hydrangeas. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Rosa ‘Gloire de Dijon’, climber 
2. Rosa ‘Mermaid’, vigorous climber 


3. Rosa ‘New Dawn’, vigorous climber 


4, Rosa ‘Albertine’, climber 

5. Rosa ‘Mme Alfred Carriére’, climber 

6. Rosa ‘Albéric Barbier’, vigorous climber 

7. Paeonia ‘Sarah Bernhardt’ (peony), height 1 m (3 ft) 
8. Centranthus ruber, height to 1 m (3 ft) 

9. Salvia turkestanica (sage), height 1 m (3 ft) 

10. Rosa ‘Penelope’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

11. Veronica longifolia, height 1 m (3 ft) 

12. Helleborus orientalis (lenten rose), height 45 
cm (18 in) 

13. Anemone x hybrida ‘Honorine Jobert’ 
(windflower), height 75 em (2 !/2 ft) 

14. Rosa ‘Pax’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

15. Santolina chamaecyparissus (lavender cot- 
ton), height to 60 em (2 ft) 

16. Delphinium ‘Blue Nile’ (larkspur), height 1.2 
m (4 ft) 


17. Lilium regale (regal lily), height to 1.5 m (5 ft) 
18. Nicotiana (flowering tobacco), height 45 em 
(18 in) 

19. Rosa ‘Nevada’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

20. Nicotiana (flowering tobacco), height 45 em 
(18 in) 

21. Delphinium ‘Loch Leven’, height 1.2 m (4 ft) 
22. Lilium regale (regal lily), height 2.5 m (5 ft) 
23. Anemone x hybrida ‘Honorine Jobert’ (wind- 
flower), height 75 em (2 1/2 ft) 

24. Rosa ‘Frau Karl Druschki’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 
25. Echinops ritro ‘Veitch’s Blue’ (globe thistle), 
height to 1 m (3 ft) 

26. Convolvulus cneorum (silver bush), height to 
45 cm (18 in) 

27. Paeonia ‘Duchesse de Nemeurs’ (peony), 
height 1 m (3 ft) 

28. Salvia nemorosa ‘May Night’ (sage), height 1 
m (3 ft) 

29. Rosa ‘Buff Beauty’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

30. Sedum spectabilis (showy stonecrop), height 
45 em (18 in) 

31. Romneya coulteri (tree poppy), height to 2.5 
m (8 ft) 

32. Iris x germanica (bearded iris), height 45 cm 
(18 in) 
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33. Rosa ‘Iceberg’ (plant eight; two in each cen- 
tral bed), height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

34. Rosa ‘Stanwell Perpetual’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 
35. Rosa ‘Constance Spry’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 
36. Rosa ‘Fantin Latour’, height 1.5 m (5 ft) 
37. Rosa ‘Koenigin von Danemark’, height 
1.5 m (5 ft) 

38. Hosta plantaginea (plantain lily), height 
60 em (2 ft) 

39. Myostis scorpioides ‘Mermaid’, height 45 
cm (18 in) 

40. Brunnera macrophylla (Siberian 
bugloss), height 45 em (18 in) 

41. Stachys byzantina (Lamb’s ears), height 
50 em (20 in) 

42. Dianthus ‘Musgrave Pink’, height 30 cm 
(1 ft) 

43. Alchemilla mollis (lady’s mantle), height 
45 em (18 in) 

44. Geranium endressii (cranesbill), height 50 
em (20 in) 

45. Lamium maculatum (dead nettle), height 
30 em (1 ft) 

46. Nepeta x faassenii (catmint), height 30 cm 
(1 ft) 


® 
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Formal Gardens 


All plants listed below are suitable for clipping and pruning into hedges. 


Large 

Acer campestre 
Buxus sempervirens 
Callistemon sp. 
Camellia sasanqua 
Carpinus betulus 
Drimys winteri 
Escallonia sp. 
Fagus sylvatica 

Ilex aquifolium 
Laurus nobilis 
Pittosporum tobira 
Prunus lusitanica 
Taxus baccata 
Europe) 

Taxus x media *Hicksii’ 


USA) 


Small and Medium 
Berberis sp. 

Buxus balearica 
Buxus microphylla 
Buxus sempervirens 
‘Suffruticosa’ 
Choisya ternata 


Field maple 
Common box 


Bottlebrush 


Common hornbeam 
Winter bark 


European beech 
English holly 
Bay laurel 


Portuguese laurel 


English yew (used in 


Hicks’ yew (used in 


Barberry 


Balearic Islands box 


Small-leaf box 


Edging box 
Mexican orange 
blossom 


Elaeagnus x ebbingei 
Lavandula sp. 

Myrtus communis 
Rosa rugosa 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
Santolina sp. 
Teucrium chamaedrys 
Viburnum tinus 
Westringia fruticosa 


Lavender 
Common myrtle 


Common rosemary 


Laurustinus | 
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@ Cottage Gardens 


The term “cottage garden” immediately con- 
jures up romantic visions of small gardens 
close by the great seafaring ports of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Extraordinary treasures 
in the form of cuttings and seeds were borne 
home as gifts by husbands, sons, and friends 
on sailing ships returning from little known 
corners of the world. 

Whereas almost every type of garden 
is subject to the rules of unity, scale, and har- 
mony, the cottage garden is so refreshingly 
free of most forms of constraint that it could 
almost be considered the odd one out among 
gardens. As the purpose of the cottage garden 
is to provide enjoyment and immediate grati- 
fication to the gardener, and as it rarely fol- 
lows any but the most rudimentary plan, it is 
usually a delightfully spontaneous and unpre 


Below: Self-seeding cinerarias bloom in pro- 
fusion in this cottage. 


Above: Tall foxgloves in this cottage garden 
push through other flowers, growing as they 
would in the wild. 
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dictable jumble of color and types of plant. 
Many of the plants will have been acquired as 
cuttings and seeds, from numerous interesting 
sources, just as in the sailing ship days. 

The desire to create a cottage garden 
lies deep in most true gardeners. Even in the 
erandest and most formal of gardens you will 
usually find a cottage garden tucked away in 
some corner. Often these hidden cottage gar- 
dens serve as proving grounds where newly 
acquired plants, cuttings, and seeds being 
considered for inclusion in the main part of 
the garden, either survive or perish. In other 
instances it is simply where the gardener 
indulges in the joy of unrestrainedly mixing 
together perennials, annuals, and vegetables 
without following a rigid plan. 

The front gardens of many suburban 
houses face the street and, lacking privacy, 
are not very conducive to quiet enjoyment. As 
a result, many people very wisely turn these 
spaces into cottage gardens. All sense of plant 
association and ecological compatibility is cast 
to the wind and you find divergent and sur- 
prising combinations such as roses, hibiscus 
shrubs and azaleas all growing together in 
splendid chaos. 

Spontaneity, the greatest strength of 


the cottage garden, is also perhaps its great- 
est weakness. While the collection of plants 
may look wonderful during the summer 
months—a time when it is easy for almost 
any garden to look good—the cottage gar- 
den, because its composition usually lacks 
“bones” to hold it together, may look forlorn 
and bedraggled during the winter. This can 
be overcome, however, by providing a back- 
bone of evergreen shrubs throughout the 
beds and borders. 


A Suggested Garden 

The gate leading from the street into the gar- 
den shown can be seen behind the tree on the 
right-hand sideof the illustration and the 
planting scheme shown here. On entering the 
garden you walk under a small pergola cov- 
ered in climbing roses, which also clamber 
over the wooden fence. Each of the two gar- 
den beds is designed roughly in the shape of a 
cross, the crosses being formed by paving 
stones along which you can walk to see the 
plants or to maintain the beds. The two trees 
have been placed to give vertical relief to the 
predominantly horizontal scheme, although 
certain plants in the beds, such as the humea 
in the background, will become quite large by 
the end of summer. It is important that the 
walls be covered with climbing plants, in this 
case climbing roses, since the theme of the 
garden is roses. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Rosa ‘Climbing Lady Hillingdon’, climbing to 4 
m (13 ft) 

2. Clematis montana rubens (anemone clematis), 
climbing to 5 m (16 ft) 

3. Clematis “The President’, climbing to 4 m (13 ft) 
4. Malus baccata var. Mandschurica (crab 
apple), height to 4 m (13 ft) 


5. Hydrangea petiolaris (climbing hydrangea), 


climbing to 3 m (10 ft) 

6. Lonicera periclymenum ‘Graham Thomas’ 
(honeysuckle), climbing to 3.5 m (12 ft) 

7. Passiflora caerulea (blue passion flower), 
climbing to 3 m (10 ft) 

8. Hosta sieboldiana (plantain lily), height to 60 
cm (2 ft) 


9. Digitalis purpurea (foxglove), height 1.5 m (5 . 


ft) 

10. Humea elegans (incense plant), height 2 m (6 
ft) 

11. Salvia sclarea var. Turkestanica, height to 
1.2 m (4 ft) 

12. Mattholia ‘(Giant Excelsior’ (stock), height to 
60 cm (2 ft) 

13. Lavandula angustifolia ‘Hidcote’ (English 
lavender), height 1.2 m (4 ft) 

14. Verbascum ‘Gainsborough’ (lambs’ tails; 
mullein), height to 1.2 m (4 ft) 

15. Anchusa azurea ‘London Royalist’ (alkanet), 
height to 1.5 m (5 ft) 

16. Thalictrum lucidum (meadow rue), height to 
1.2 m (4 ft) 

17. Thymus vulgaris (thyme), spreading to 5 cm 
(2 in) 

18. Rosmarinus officinalii (common rosemary), 
height to 1.2 m (4 ft) 

19. Viola Crystal Bowl series (viola) (plant three), 
height 15 em (6 in) 

20. Veronica austriaca teucrium (speedwell), 
height to ???? 

21. Viola calcarata (as a carpet around all the 
stepping stones), height 5 em (2 in) 

22. Lysimachia clethroides (moneywort), height to 
1 m (3 ft) 

23. Hebe cuppressoides ‘Boughton Dome’ (veroni- 
ca), height to 60 em (2 ft) 

24. Iris x germanica (flag iris), height to 45 em (18 
in) 

25. Euphorbia marginata (snow-on-the-moun- 
tain; ghostweed) 

26. Nicotiana domino (tobacco plant) (plant 
four), height to 45 em (18 in) 
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27. Pulmonaria saccharata (lungwort), height 30 
cm (1 ft) 

28. Eryngium oliverianum (sea holly), height 60 
cm (2 ft) 

29. Salvia patens (sage), height 60 cm (2 ft) 

30. Amsonia tabernaemontana, height 60 cm 

(2 ft) 

31. Scabiosa caucasica (pincushion flower), 
height to 45 cm (18 in) 

32. Rosa ‘Iceberg’ (plant two), height to 1.5 m (5 
ft) 

33. Geranium wallichianum ‘Buxton’s Blue’, 
height to 30 cm (1 ft) 

34. Veronica longifolia ‘Romily Purple’ (speed- 
well), height to 1 m (3 ft) 

39. Stokesia laevis (Stoke’s aster), height to 45 cm 
(18 in) 

36. Phyllostachys suworowii 

37. Salvia splendens ‘Cleopatra’ (bonfire salvia), 
height to 45 em (18 in) 

38. Veronica gentianoides (speedwell), height to 
45 em (18 in) 

39. Geranium x magnificum, height to 50 cm 

(20 in) 

40. Acanthus spinosus (mountain thistle), height 
to 1 m (3 ft) 
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Acanthus mollis 
Achillea 

Aconitum 

Alcea rosea 
Alchemilla mollis 
Alstroemeria 
Amaranthus caudatus 
Anchusa azurea 


Cottage Gardens 


Bear’s breeches 
Yarrow 
Monkshood 
Hollyhocks 
Lady’s mantle 
Peruvian lily 
Love-lies-bleeding 
Alkanet 


Because cottage gardens by their nature are a haphazard collection of plants, it does not really matter which 
plants you use provided they give you pleasure. There are some annuals and perennials, however, that are 
traditionally associated with cottage gardens. 


Antirrhinum majus Snapdragon 
Aquilegia Columbine 
Campanula Canterbury bell 
Centranthus ruber Valerian 
Chelone obliqua Turtlehead 
Cimicifuga racemosa Black snake-root 
Dahlia Dahlia 
Delphinium Delphinium 


Dianthus Carnation 
Dianthus Pinks 
Dianthus barbatus Sweet William 
Dicentra eximia Fringed bleeding heart 
Eremurus robustus Foxtail lily 
Euphorbia Spurge 
Foeniculum vulgare Fennel 
Geranium Cranesbill 
Gypsophila paniculata Baby’s breath 
Kniphofia Red-hot poker 
Lupinus Lupins 
Lychnis coronaria Rose campion 
Matthiola Stock 

Nepeta x faassenii Catmint 


Polygonatum multiflorum 
Scabiosa caucasica 


Solomon’s seal 
Pincushion flower 


@ Desert Gardens 


Dramatic effects can be created by making a 
desert garden using cactus plants and succu- 
lents. Cacti are themselves considered succu- 
lents, a word derived from the Latin succos, 
meaning juice. Having the ability to store 
water in their swollen leaves, stems, and 
roots, these plants can survive long droughts. 


The vast majority of succulents are natives of 


desert regions, but there are a few interesting 
exceptions. Some succulents come from the 
tropical jungles of Central and South 
America, others from the cold, alpine regions 
of Europe, and others still, from the shore- 
lines of saltwater lakes and oceans. 


Only attempt to make a desert garden if you 
are living in a hot, dry climate. Most suecu- 
lents look out of place under dark, rainy 
skies, and many will not tolerate moist condi- 
tions. To set the scene it helps—although it is 
by no means necessary—to have the garden 
enclosed by stone walls, or walls rendered in 
the adobe fashion. A rock garden containing 
succulent plants and placed in the middle of a 
bright green lawn looks incongruous. 


Opposite: Plants suitable for the desert garden 


will also suit containers in a small area. 
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Succulents will grow in any reason- 
ably light, well-drained soil. The three basic 
needs of these plants are good aeration, 
steady nourishment, and perfect drainage. 
Plant your succulents in a soil mix formed of 
equal parts of sand, soil, and leaf mold. Use 
only clean, coarse river sand; fine beach sand 
packs hard and may contain salt or other 
impurities. Leaf mold should be well rotted 
and preferably from hardwood trees such as 
oak. Any good garden loam will do for the 
soil. These ingredients should be well mixed 
and coarsely screened to make a loose, fri- 
able, sweet-smelling compost. 


A Free-Form Bed 

Desert plants tend to look most natural in a 
free-form bed in which rocks and plants are 
carefully arranged to simulate a tiny desert 


—_ — at | 
| : 
landscape. Such a bed may be as small as 1 m 
(3 ft) deep by 2 m (6 ft) long. On the other 
hand, the entire garden can be made into a 
desert landscape. You might take advantage 
of a natural slope in the garden or, on a level 
site, you could create a mound or a tiny hill 
on which to plant succulents. Desert plants 
have a very strong individual character of 
their own and so it is important that your 
beds of succulents harmonize with the rest of 
your garden. 

Although succulents do not like any 
but the lightest shade, it is important to use 
shade to create relief and interest. Water, sur- 
rounded by desert palms such as 
Washingtonia robusta, the shade of which is 
not too dense for succulents, can be used to 
create an oasis. 

The mood of the desert garden shown 


PO GPE 
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is enhanced by having a rough stone wall as a 
background and by having large stones in the 
garden bed among the plants. Desert gardens 
using cactus plants and succulents are liable 
to look desolate if there is no shade. The tree 
in the foreground is chosen because it, too, is 
a desert species and casts very light shade 
through which the desert plants can be seen 
in sunlight. 


Key to planting scheme 


1 & 2. Epiphyllum (orchid cactus), height 60 em 
(2 ft) 
3. Ferocactus wislizenii, height 1 m (3 ft) 
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4. Cereus jamacaru or Cereus nobilis (torch this- 
tle), height to 2 m (6 ft) 

5. Opuntia monacantha (Indian fig), height to 

2 m (6 ft) 

6. Echinocactus grusonii (barrel cactus), height 
75 em (2 1/2 ft) 

7. Cercidium floridum 

9. Aloe ferox, height 45 cm (18 in) 

9. Sedum rubrotinctum (stonecrop), height to 

30 cm (1 ft) 

10. Echeveria glauca (Mexican snowball), height 
30 em (1 ft) 

11. Crassula socialis (jade plant), height to 30 cm 
(1 ft) 


12. Aeonium canariense (Canarylisland rose) 
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Desert Gardens 


The plants listed here are all suitable for desert or dry gardens. Most, but not all, will not tolerate too much 


moisture. 


Large 
Beaucarnea recurvata 


| Chamaerops humilis 


Cordyline australis 
Dracaena draco 
Pandanus utilis 
Phoenix roebelenii 
Washingtonia robusta 


Yucca elephantipes 


Medium 

Agave americana 
Agave attenuata 

Aloe arborescens 


Aloe marlothii 
Beschorneria yuccoides 
Euphorbia milii 
Phormium tenax 
Portulacaria afra 


Yucca gloriosa 


Small 

Echeveria x hybrida 
Euphorbia caput-medusae 
Kalanchoe blossfeldiana 
Kalanchoe fedischenkoi 


Ponytail 
Mediterranean fan 
palm 

Cabbage tree 
Dragon tree 

Screw pine 

Dwarf date palm 
Mexican fan palm 
Spineless yucca 


Century plant 

Swan’s neck agave 
Tree aloe, Candelabra 
plant 


Crown of thorns 
New Zealand flax 
Jade plant, Elephant 
bush 

Spanish dagger 


Hens and chickens 


Medusa’s head 


Mesembryanthemum 
Senecio serpens 
Trichacereus huascha 
Stapelia gigantea 


Climbing 

Epiphyllum 

Hoya carnosa 
Hylocereus undulatus 
Jasminum azoricum 


Ice plant 
Blue chalksticks 


Carrion flower 
Ochid cactus 


Waxflower 
Nightblooming cereus 


@ Mediterranean Gardens ¢ 


The criterion used by many people of what 
constitutes a “Mediterranean” region is 
whether the orange tree thrives there. 
Roughly speaking, such areas have hot, dry 
summers and mild, moist winters. In addition 
to regions bordering the Mediterranean Sea, 
the following regions have true Mediterranean 


climates—central and southern California, 
parts of southern and Western Australia, 
South Africa’s western Cape Province, the 
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Canary Islands, and part of the coast of 
Chile. In addition, eastern Australia, the 
south and southwestern regions of the British 
Isles, southwestern Europe, the southern 
United States, southern Japan, and the North 
Island of New Zealand provide conditions 
conducive to the cultivation of Mediterranean 
plants. 


The Mediterranean garden needs an architectur- 
al framework to set off the plants. 
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The Right Atmosphere 

In making a Mediterranean garden, the ulti- 
mate goal is to create a physically cool and 
visually refreshing environment in which to 
enjoy the climate, which is warm, if not actu- 
ally hot, for much of the year. 

In such climates, the terrace or court- 
yard closest to the house becomes an outdoor 
room—as important as any indoor room—in 
which to live and entertain. An outdoor table 
should ideally be placed beneath a pergola 
which provides total shade in summer and 
allows in the sun in winter. Perhaps the best 
covering for such a pergola is the grape vine, 
because it is both deciduous and quick grow- 
ing. To obtain edible grapes of good quality, 
however, it is necessary to spend time prun- 
ing, training, and spraying the vine. This 
might be beyond the ambitions of many gar- 
deners, in which case low maintenance orna- 
mental grape vines provide an ideal compro- 
mise. In any event, it is advisable to see a 
local nursery for varieties best suited to your 
area. Instead of grape vines, deciduous climb- 
ing plants such as wisteria or climbing roses, 
both of which produce sweetly scented flowers 
instead of fruit, might be grown over the per- 
gola. Or, use a mixture of climbing plants and 
add some evergreen ones such as star jasmine 
(Trachelospermum jasminoides). 

To create a sense of coolness beyond 


the pergola, a tree with dense green leaves 


could be grown to shade at least part of the ter- 
race. Trees to consider are the Canary palm 
(Phoenix canariensis), the carob (Ceratonia 
siliqua), or the Japanese loquat (Eriobotrya 
japonica). It is possible to create 
Mediterranean gardens without using a single 
plant native to the Mediterranean region. 
Natives of Australia, California, South Africa, 
and the Canary Islands can all be used and 
provide the gardener with a wide choice. 

Garden beds can be incorporated as 
part of a terrace or, where space does not 
permit this, small trees such as citrus or 
olives, shrubs such as Californian lilac or 
rock roses, and flowers such as pelargoniums 
can be grown in either terracotta or concrete 
pots to create a containerized garden. 

In larger gardens, hedges, whether 
loosely or tightly clipped into shape, can be 
made from many plants, including box 
(Buxus sempervirens), erect varieties of rose- 
(Myrtus 
Pittosporum tobira, and bay laurel (Laurus 
nobilis). 

Whether they are in your own gar- 


mary, myrtle communis), 


den, or “borrowed” from the surrounding 
landscape, it adds tremendously to the scene 
if trees such as the umbrella pine, date palm, 
and a few Italian cypresses can break the sky- 
line either nearby or in the distance. 

In the illustrated garden, a bed retained 
by a rough stone wall has been planted at the 


edge of a terrace tiled in terracotta, above 
which a roof is supported by plain white 
columns. The plants chosen, although found 
in Mediterranean climates, are not necessari- 
ly natives of the Mediterranean region. Full 
use of the columns has been made as a sup- 
port for climbing plants, which not only look 
attractive but also provide shade. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Jasminum polyanthum, climbing to 6 m (20 ft) 
2. Clematis armandii (evergreen clematis), climb- 
ing to 5 m (16 ft) 

3. Vitis vinifera (grape vine), climbing to 6 m (20 
ft) 

4. Ceanothus impressus ‘Puget Blue’ (California 
lilac), height 2 m (6 ft), spread 1.5 m (5 ft) 

5. Citrus limonum (lemon tree), height 1.5 m (5 
ft), spread 1.2 m (4 ft) 

6. Cistus x corbariensis (rock rose) (plant two), 
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height 1.5 m (5 ft) 

7. Ligularia dentata, height 1.2 m (4 ft) 

8. Zantedeschia aethiopica (arum lily) (plant 20), 
height 1 m (3 ft) 

9. Rosmarinus ‘Severn Sea’ (rosemary), height 1 
m (3 ft), spread 1.2 m (4 ft) 

10. Iris germanica (flag iris) (plant 20), height 60 
em (2 ft) 

11. Lavandula stoechas (French lavender) (plant 
four), height 30 cm (1 ft) 

12. Sarcococca humilis (sweet box) (plant three), 
height 45 cm (18 in) 

13. Callistemon pallidus (bottlebrush), height 2 m 
(6 ft), spread 1.5 m (5 ft) 

14, Osmanthus fragrans (fragrant olive), height 2 
m (6 ft) 

15. Trachelospermum jasminoides (star jasmine), 
climbing to 5 m (16 ft) 

16. Rosa banksiae, climbing to 4 m (13 ft) 
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Mediterranean Gardens 


Mediterranean climates exist on most continents in the world and, as a result, many of the plants listed here 


are not natives of the Mediterranean region. 


Ceanothus sp. 
Cestrum nocturnum 
| Choisya ternata 


Cistus sp. 

Convolvulus cneorum 
Convolvulus, Silverbush 
Euphorbia sp. 

| Myrtus communis 


Californian lilac 
Night jessamine 
Mexican orange 
blossom 

Rock roses 


Spurge 
Common myrtle 


Small 

Acanthus mollis Bear’s breeches 
Ballota pseudodictamnus _Ballota 
Chrysanthemum frutescens Canary Islands daisy 


bush 


| Large Clivia miniata Clivia 
Acacia sp. Wattle, Mimosa Cyclamen sp. Cyclamen 
Arbutus sp. Strawberry tree Echium sp. Echium 
Cercis siliquastrum Judas tree Hemerocallis sp. Day lilies 
Citrus limonum Lemon tree Tris germanica Flag iris 
Cupressus sempervirens Italian cypress Phlomis fruticosa Jerusalem sage 
Cycas revoluta Cycad 
Olea europea Olive tree Climbing 
Phoenix canariensis Canary Islands palm Clematis sp. Clematis 
Phoenix dactylifera Date palm Kennedia sp. Kennedia 
Pinus pinea Umbrella pine Rosa sp. Rose 

Vitis vinifera Grape vine 

Medium Wisteria sinensis Wisteria 
Buddleia sp. Butterfly bush 
Callistemon sp. Bottlebrush 
Carpenteria californica Carpenteria 
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@ Preparation of the Soil 


The Ideal Soil 
The ideal garden soil will comprise a balanced 
mixture of sand, clay, and humus. 

Sand is made up of small particles of 
weathered rock or stone which are granular, 
insoluble, and incapable of close adhesion. 
Although sand can contain a large amount of 
moisture, it quickly loses it. Pure sand there- 
fore is subject to rapid fluctuations in temper- 
ature, not a good characteristic for plant 
growth. But sand is a valuable component of 
a fertile soil. It makes the soil more crumbly, 
aiding aeration and root growth. 


clay particles a 


sand particles @ 


Clay is the absolute reverse of sand in 
appearance, being solid, compressed, mois- 
ture retentive, and therefore of low average 
temperature. Clay is actually composed of 
sand weathered down to such a degree of 
fineness that the particles bind together in a 
tightly compressed mass. Air is excluded 
from pure clay and a fertile condition is 
impossible without improvement. Yet clays 
are valuable components of fertile soils 
because they are usually well supplied with 
plant foods. A clay soil also holds on to mois- 
ture longer in conditions of drought. 

Pure sand or pure clay will support little 
plant life. Both components are needed, 
together with humus, for a balanced soil. 
A clay-dominant soil will be much improved by 
the addition of coarse sand, while pulverized 
clay, thoroughly mixed with sand, will go far 
toward providing a healthy rooting medium. 


Humus, the third major component, is 
needed before a garden will flourish. Humus 
is the term used to describe any well-decayed 
organic matter. It may come from a variety of 
sources; leaves, animal manure, and peat are 
examples of substances that will decompose 
to form humus. Useful bacteria multiply 
more rapidly when a soil has a healthy 
humus content. These bacteria play a vital 
role in aerating the soil. Humus-forming 
material dug directly into the soil or added as 
part of compost will boost plant growth and 
improve soil texture. 

The combination of sand, clay, and 
humus constitutes loam, of which there are 
countless types, varying from heavy loams in 
which clay is dominant to sandy loams where 
sand may form 90 percent of the bulk. 
The home gardener will often find at the out- 
set that either sand or clay dominates in a 
new garden site. Any imbalance must be cor- 
rected before healthy plants can be grown. 

The ideal gardening soil is a balanced 
loam. It should be a mixture of equal parts 
of sand and clay, and plenty of humus. 
But this soil must also satisfy one other very 
important requirement. It must be neither 
too acid nor too alkaline. 

Most garden vegetables, ornamentals, 
and fruit trees do best in soils that are either 
neutral—midway between acid and alka- 
line—or slightly acid. As mentioned in 
“Understanding Your Garden”, a scale called 
the pH scale has been developed to assign the 
degree of soil acidity or alkalinity. A pH of 7 
represents neutrality, while the best garden 
soil will have a pH of between 6.5 and 7. 

Generally speaking, trouble starts if the 
pH drops below 5.5 or rises above 8. Below 
the 5.5 level, soils become too acid, undesir- 
able organisms thrive, and many crops grow 
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Above & Left: Many plants, such as cacti and the 
hardier kinds of daisy, do not mind quite sandy soil. 


Below: The dark soil between these raised walkways 
has been enriched to make fertile flowerbeds. 
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only in a stunted fashion. Acid soils can be 
corrected by dressing with lime or dolomite. 
Clay soils—which are acid—can be dramati- 
‘ally improved by liming. 

In addition to lowering the acidity of 
such soils, lime improves their physical state as 
well. When added to clay, lime causes the 
minute clay particles to group together into 
“crumbs”. These larger particles are not held 
together by the surface tension of water, as are 
the fine particles. So a clay soil treated with 
lime becomes more crumbly and easier to work. 


Solving Drainage Problems 

Much potentially productive ground is spoiled 
for gardening by inadequate drainage. It is 
futile to manure soil that is in a waterlogged 
condition. Proper drainage can do more to 
improve the fertility of a garden than tonnes 
of the best manure or compost can do on an 
ill-drained base. 

Stagnant water accumulating beneath 
the surface is harmful when no crops are in 
the ground. Many useful soil bacteria require 
air to function advantageously, while harmful 
bacteria only thrive where there is little or no 
air. When soil becomes waterlogged, air is 
driven out of it and the useful bacteria will 
die while the harmful ones survive. These 
harmful bacteria produce poisons, use up 
valuable organic matter in the soil, and ham- 
per the growth of healthy plants. 

Plant roots are also quickly affected by 
poor drainage. They are dependent on air for 
survival and if deprived of it for long they will 
die. When the ground becomes waterlogged, 
soil temperature is lowered and roots function 
less efficiently. 

Minor drainage problems can often be 
overcome by thorough surface cultivation. 
This approach should always be tried before 
resorting to expensive and difficult drainage 
work. If the cultivation is accompanied by lib- 
eral dressings of compost, leaf mold, various 


manures, peat, hay, or straw, improvement in 
drainage will be more marked. These dress- 
ings will make the soil more crumbly, allowing 
water to flow more freely. As already men- 
tioned, liming improves the texture of clay 
soils dramatically, consequently improving 
the drainage. 

But surface cultivation and improve- 
ment will not greatly improve drainage when 
the problem is more deep-seated. Gardens 
that have been cultivated to only a spade 
depth for many years may have developed a 
hard pan of compressed silt-like material just 
beneath this level. This impervious layer is 
composed of minute particles of insoluble 
impurities, many of which are poisonous to 
plant life. These have gradually washed 
through the loose topsoil to rest on the hard 
bottom. The pan stops rainwater draining 
freely away. It also confines the root systems 
of plants to the shallow bed, which will be 
quickly parched in hot weather. Another 
serious drawback of the subsoil pan is that it 
prevents the natural rising of moisture by the 


process known as capillary attraction. 
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Double digging: Dig a trench about 60 cm wide 
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and a spade deep. The bottom of the open trench 
is then worked over with a fork. Any compost 
available can be incorporated into this base soil. 


Another 60 cm strip is marked out behind the 


first trench and the topsoil turned from this, 


spade by spade, into the first trench. Then the 
bottom of the new trench is forked. 
Repeat this process across the whole plot. 
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Only deep cultivation will remove a 
troublesome pan. The best technique is to dou- 
ble-dig the whole area of the garden in autumn 
or early winter (see the diagram). Double-dig- 
ging immediately frees the surface of superflu- 
ous moisture enabling air to circulate. 

The soil is sweetened and the conversion 
of manures and compost into soluble plant food 
is hastened. Moisture that has passed below can 
return again by evaporation as the topsoil dries 
out This will be of great help to those gardening 
in areas prone to summer droughts. 

Double-digging alone will not be suffi- 
cient on badly waterlogged land. Drainage 
trenches are often needed to carry water 
away. These trenches must be sunk to exact- 
ly the right depth, otherwise a lot of hard 
work will have been in vain. Their depth 


must coincide with that of any soil pan in the 


subsoil. If the drain is too deep it will be 
shielded by the pan and water will be unable 
to flow into it. If, on the other hand, the 
drain is too shallow, water will gather below 
it. Drains must have a steady slope in one 
direction, although this need be no steeper 
than | in 50. 

A careful gardener digs a number of 
subsidiary drains that flow into a central 
drain, forming a herringbone configuration. 
The central drain will in turn flow in to either 
a larger stormwater drain or a soakhole. It is 
illegal to run a garden drain into a sewer, so a 
soakhole must be used. Soakholes allow water 
to flow away slowly into the free-draining soil 
horizons lying below the subsoil. Fortunate 
gardeners might have to dig a hole only 1-1 
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Drainage: Dig a number of subsidiary drains that flow into a central drain, forming a herringbone configura- 


tion. The central drain will in turn flow into either a larger stormwater drain or a soakhole. The soakhole must 


be filled to within 30 cm of the surface with non-degradable rubble, such as stones or broken brick. 


Pipes in the drainage trenches should be completely surrounded by scoria or stone to prevent silting up. 


It is important to leave gaps between clay pipe lengths so that water is able to enter the drain. 


1/2 m (3-5 ft) deep, but on soils overlaid with 
clay one often has to go down more than 3 m 
(10 ft) to find a free-draining medium. 

A soakhole is better wide than narrow. 
It must be filled to within 30 em (1 ft) of the 
surface with rubble that will not degrade, 
such as stones or broken brick. Likewise, 
drainage trenches must be lined with some- 
thing to keep them open at the bottom. Pipes, 
either clay or plastic, are the best alternative, 
but they are expensive. The pipes should be 
completely surrounded by scoria or stone to 
prevent silting up. The trenches can then be 
refilled with soil. It is important to avoid 
butting clay pipe lengths so closely together 
that water is unable to enter the drain. Coils 
of perforated plastic pipe are very light and 
easy to install. 

A much cheaper alternative to using 
pipes for drainage is to fill the base of the 
trenches with 25 cm (10 in) of scoria, stone, or 
broken brick. Gravel can be laid on top of this 
to form a filter. Rubble-filled drains vary 
markedly in efficiency. Rocks used should be 


large and angular; drains lined with small 
smooth material tend to silt up in a few years. 

An even cheaper alternative is to fill the 
bottoms of the trenches with bundles of small 
logs or brush laid end to end. Slabs of turf 
are laid grass-side down on top of the brush 
before the trenches are refilled with soil. 
Carefully made brush drains will last for 
years. But if insufficient brush is used the 
drains will soon collapse. 

One final tip for draining a garden: 
open trenches dug up to 40 cm (16 in) deep 
around the plot will take a lot of surface 
water in wet weather. This, in effect, turns 
the whole garden into a raised bed. 


Working the Soil 

Garden soil turned over regularly with a spade 
or fork will be improved noticeably. 
A variety of crops grown in the intervening 
periods helps make the soil more crumbly and 
air-filled as well. Soils of good texture can be 
more thoroughly broken up in autumn and 
winter than at other times of the year. 


Digging with a fork aerates the soil. 


But this is not the case with clay soils. Heavy 
soils seem to be either too wet or too dry. 
The trick is to catch them just when they are at 
their most workable state in between. Hours of 
hard work can be saved if care is taken. 

The object of either forking or digging 
with a spade is to break up the soil to the full 
depth of the implement. Each spade or fork- 
ful of soil is turned over to bury the soil that 
was formerly on top. If this is done, weeds are 
covered with soil and usually killed. But it is 
still a good idea to pick out all the weeds you 
can find while working the garden. Weeds can 
even be put to work—in the compost heap. 
Some tough roots might have to be sieved out 
later, but the bulk of the garden’s weeds can 
be returned to the soil in the form of rich 
compost. It is often easier to work heavy soil 
with a fork rather than a spade. But sandy 
soil will usually be easier to work with a 
spade. 

The annual garden dig should be tack- 
led with a firm plan in mind. Simply turning 
the soil over along one side and working 
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toward the middle will only allow dug soil to 
continually get in the way of undug soil. 
The best plan is to dig a trench along an 
edge of the plot, temporarily placing this 


soil on the grass verge alongside the garden. . 


Then starting from one end of the trench, 
soil can be dug and thrown forward to the 
far side of the trench. If the soil is thrown 
well forward, there will still be a trench of 
the same dimensions once the first strip has 
been dug. The whole plot is turned over in 
this way, the worker moving backward 
across the undug ground. The last trench to 
be dug is then filled with soil taken from the 
first trench. 

Care should be taken to push the spade 
or fork into the soil to its full depth. The job 
will be done faster if the implement is angled 
in but it is far better in the long run to have 
the soil worked over to the full depth of the 
spade or fork. Each spadeful of soil should be 
turned right over, otherwise grass and weeds 
will be left uncovered and will thrive again. 
Most importantly, to avoid back trouble, too 
much soil must not be taken at one time: 
15 em (6 in) widths of soil with each spade or 
forkful is the maximum load. 


Correcting Physical Defects 

Before concentrating on providing plants 
with a balanced diet, the home gardener will 
often be obliged to correct certain physical 
defects in the plot. While the simple opera- 
tions of deep digging and drainage will imme- 
diately benefit a plot of land, it will still be 
necessary to change the physical character 
of a stiff clay, a loose dry sand, or a soil 
lacking humus. 

It is easy to add sand, shingle, crushed 
shells, or ashes to clay and to dig in leaves, 
decayed vegetable matter, manure, or peat. 
But it is important that all of these be mixed 
well with the staple soil and not merely buried 
in lumps and masses. 
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Great difficulty will be experienced 
introducing clay to a sandy soil. It is a waste of 
time to bury solid clumps of stiff clay. That’s 
asking too much of the earthworms. The most 
effective way is to spread a thick layer of clay 
evenly over the whole area of the ground in 
autumn. Weathering and frosts should pulver- 
ize the solid masses until they will crumble 
down when struck with a fork. In that state it 
can be dug in, although care should be taken 
to mix sand and clay very well. 

On sandy soil all kinds of vegetable 
matter will build up the supply of humus, 
which is almost certain to be deficient. Lime 
should also he added but sparingly lest the 
valuable humus content be affected. 

This corrective work should be under- 
taken before manuring is launched, because it 
will improve the texture of the ground and 
enable it to benefit from the manure. 
Compost containing generous amounts of ani- 
mal manure will contribute substantially to 
the improvement of physically defective soils. 
If all this work is accompanied by thorough 
digging, a new plot can be brought rapidly 
into good condition. 


Feeding the Soil 
Fertile soils contain enough plant food in suit- 
able form for immediate use. They also hold 
considerable reserves of essential chemicals 
that in time will be made available by the 
action of soil inhabitants such as worms and 
bacteria. The gardener’s task is to supple- 
ment these natural supplies of essential chem- 
icals and balance them where some compo- 
nents are either dominant or lacking. Because 
the nutrient requirements of various crops 
tend to vary a good deal, the gardener must 
also take into account the crops to be grown. 
Some plant foods are available almost 
immediately for absorption by the roots. 
Others have to be broken down in the soil 
over a lengthy period. For example, sulphate 


of ammonia shows its effect on plant foliage 
within a week. But bonemeal, a favorite phos- 
phatic fertilizer for generations of gardeners, 
liberates its phosphorus slowly over a long 
period. Fertilizers should be used in conjunc- 
tion with organic manures, and must be used 
carefully. Heavy-handed applications of fer- 
tilizers are more likely to damage plants than 
to encourage strong healthy growth. 

The elements that are usually deficient 
in soils are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
calcium, and sometimes magnesium. Except 
for calcium, these elements are supplied by 
using a complete inorganic fertilizer or NPK 
fertilizer, the letters standing for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium. An NPK ratio, 
indicating the proportion of each element, is 
usually printed on the label. 

Choosing a fertilizer for a particular 
crop is made easier with the knowledge that 
nitrogen produces leaf growth, phosphorus 
encourages fruit and flowers as well as root 
growth, while potassium is necessary to 
strengthen plant tissues and harden growth 
against disease and cold. 

Application of fertilizers in balanced 
proportions is essential. Excess nitrogen can 
cause a potassium deficiency, which can only 
be corrected by a corresponding increase in 
potash application. Also, a lack of one ele- 
ment can affect the ability of plants to take up 
other elements. 

The effort involved in bringing a gar- 
den soil to peak condition is made worthwhile 
by the better crops of both flowers and veg- 
etables that are produced. The addition of 
fertilizers and organic material is a task that 
must be carried out regularly, however, par- 
ticularly in the vegetable garden. 


Right: The flowering tree in the background can 
have fertilizer applied to the soil above the roots, 
but fertilizer for the flower bed is best dug into 
the soil some time before the plants go in. 
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Compost 

Compost is the material that results from the 
storage and decomposition of animal and veg- 
etable wastes. Many garden and household 
wastes that are sent to the local rubbish tip 
can be composted and returned to the soil as 
rich organic material. 

Household wastes such as vegetable 
tops, fruit peelings, tea leaves, egg shells, 
even vacuum cleanings can be added to the 
compost bin. Garden leaves and lawn clip- 
pings are ideal, and material such as old 
straw, feathers, wood ashes (from untreated 
wood), old sacks, rags, newspapers, flower 
heads, even weeds that are not in seed can 


Left: This simple enclo- 
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Right: This composter 
comprises a 65 L (55 
gallon) drum elevated 
on concrete blocks for 
aeration. Ideal when 
space is at a premium. 


Left: Not a 
lottery barrel 
but a highly 
efficient com- 
poster! The 
handle is used 


to rotate the 
drum but the device could be power-driven. 
Suitable for small-scale gardeners who find 
manual mixing laborious. 


be added. Seaweed is also a beneficial ingre- 
dient. Deep-litter fowl manure is an ideal 
activator for compost. 

Never add perennial weeds such as 
couch or oxalis to compost. Old tomato stalks 
and remains of potatoes also exclude, as they 
‘an carry virus diseases that are not 
destroyed by the heat of the compost. 

Materials for the compost should be cut 
up fairly small. Hedge shears are useful for 
cutting up some materials, and a rotary 
mower with a catcher attached makes light 
work of preparing many items for the heap. 

As the compost is made, a shovelful of 
animal manure, spread over the heap, is 


Left: The removable 
bin shown above has 
two L-shaped sides held 
together by wire hooks. 
To turn the material 
inside, the bin is taken 


apart and set up along- 
side the pile. The materials is then forked back 
into the bin. Many variations of these portable 
bins have been successfully used. 


Right: This sectional 
bin is made of treat- 
ed 15 x 2.5 cm tim- 
ber. Square pegs at 
the corners project 


2.5 cm below lower 

edge. A bin can comprise any number of these 

on top of each other. Ventilation is provided in 
bottom section. 


Left: Straw bales 
or hay bales. 


Leaves in this corner of the garden provide a nat- 


ural mulch that conserves soil moisture. 


added to every 15 cm (6 in) in depth of the 
compost. [f no animal manures are available, 
sulphate of ammonia or blood and bone can 
be used as an activator. Water the ingredi- 
ents well as they are added to the heap, but 
do not overwater to the extent of making the 
mixture waterlogged. 

Autumn to early winter is a good time for 
compost making. Autumn leaves are in abun- 
dance, and there are many other waste materi- 
als from the garden at this time of the year. 

Compost bins are the ideal means of 
making and storing compost. The contents 
should be protected with a waterproof cover. 
Multiple bins are ideal, for they allow easy 
stacking, turning, and storage, but many 
other types of bins are well suited to the mak- 
ing of good compost. 

Compost bins should be situated on a 
level site in the garden, preferably with some 
shelter from the prevailing wind. An earth 
floor is essential, and it should be well forked 
over before starting the compost. The rougher 
ingredients of the compost, such as hedge clip- 
pings and stalks of plants, are placed at the 
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Slow-release fertilizer can be 


for containers. 


bottom of the heap to assist with aeration. 
Alternative layers of different materials of 
varied texture also help to keep the heap well 
aerated and speed up the process of decompo- 
sition. Turning of the heap at frequent inter- 
vals also hastens the breakdown process. 

For successful composting there must 
be good aeration, moisture, warmth, and 
nitrogen. When returned to the garden, com- 
post does much to improve soil fertility and 
texture, and used in conjunction with fertiliz- 
ers, will boost production in both the veg- 
etable and flower gardens. 
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Propagation 


Plant propagation is the technique of repro- 
ducing plants by means of seeds or spores 
(sexual reproduction) or by vegetative parts 
as in cuttings, layering, grafting, budding, or 
division (asexual reproduction). Plant propa- 
gation can be a rewarding hobby for garden- 
ers. There is a great deal of satisfaction to be 
gained from raising seedlings, striking cut- 
tings, grafting shrubs and trees, or increasing 
plants by division. 

The economics of propagating one’s 
own plants are obvious. A garden full of 
attractive plants becomes within the reach of 
all gardeners. Many subtropical and small 
fruits such as tamarillos, guavas, currants, 
and gooseberries are easily increased by cut- 
tings, while the technique of grafting pip and 
stone fruits is easily mastered. 

Some propagation methods require lit- 
tle equipment, while others may require 
sreenhouse or shadehouse facilities. Some 
cuttings and seedlings are easily raised in the 
open ground, providing the soil is weed free, 
is not allowed to dry out, and the site is shel- 
tered. Cuttings and seedlings of tender plants 
are propagated with greater ease under glass. 

If you do not have a greenhouse, a 
cloche consisting of wire hoops with clear 
polythene stretched over it is a satisfactory 
method of encouraging quick growth of seeds 
and cuttings. 


Seed 

Annuals, biennials, perennials, and ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs can all be raised from 
seed. Most hybrid plants, however, which are 
the result of crossing one plant species with 
another, will not come true from seed. These 
plants must be propagated vegetatively if they 
are to retain the true form of the parent 
plant. The exception is hybrid seed, which is 
marketed by most seed companies. This seed 


of annual flowers and vegetables has been 
fixed so that it comes true from seed. Home - 
saved seed of these hybrids, however, is 
unlikely to come true. Seeds can be germinat- 
ed under glass or plastic or sown outdoors in 
spring, or in autumn in areas with mild win- 
ters. Annuals and biennials are often sown in 
the situation where they will grow undis- 
turbed to flowering size. 

Raising seedlings under glass or plastic 
has many advantages: storms will not affect 
delicate seedlings; seeds can be started earlier 
than they can outdoors and established plants 
set out in the garden for an early show; and 
tree and shrub seeds will germinate and 
establish more readily under glass. 

When sowing seed in trays or pots 
either outdoors or under glass, it is important 
to use a sterile seed-raising medium. 
Unsterilized soil from the garden will contain 
weed seeds and harmful organisms that ger- 
minating seeds, particularly those that are 
slow growing, will find hard to compete with. 
Such a seed-raising medium can be purchased 
from garden outlets, or made up from equal 
portions of peat moss and washed river sand 
with the addition of | teaspoon of dolomite 
lime and | teaspoon of general fertilizer to 
each seedling tray of mixture. 

The seed-sowing medium should be 
presoaked. Seed is usually covered with the 
seed-raising medium to a depth of one or two 
times the thickness of the seed. Very fine 
seed should be covered only lightly or sown 
on the soil surface. A careful watch must be 
kept to avoid drying out, and a fine mist 
spray must be used for watering so that 
seedlings are not washed out. 

When seedlings have developed two to 
four leaves, they should be transplanted with 
as little disturbance as possible to pots or 
other seedling trays where they have room to 
crow. Water in well immediately after trans- 
planting. If transplanting annuals or bienni- 
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Preparing a seed box. 


als that have been sown outdoors, it is best to 
choose a cloudy day. During sunny weather it 
may be necessary to shade the seedlings for a 
few days after transplanting. This is easily 
achieved with a few leafy branches or a por- 
tion of shade cloth supported above the 
plants. Once again, a thorough watering 
immediately after planting is essential. 

Seedling trays are ideal for raising most 
seeds but they must be clean and free draining. 
As the seedlings establish they can be potted 
into individual pots or planted out in the gar- 
den. If raising seeds under glass or plastic, the 
resultant plants will require gradual acclimati- 
zation to outdoor conditions before planting 
out. Seedlings in trays or pots should be placed 
in a sheltered position outside the greenhouse 
where full sun is avoided and brought inside if 
cold weather threatens. Gradually increase the 
exposure to direct sunlight and cold over a 
period of three to six days. 

Some quick growing plants and those 
that resent root disturbance at any stage are 
better raised in individual pots or propaga- 
tion tubes rather than in seedling trays. Once 
the seedling has established, it is easily potted 
on or hardened off and planted out. 


Planting seedlings. 


Spores 

Ferns do not produce seeds, but instead bear 
spores on the undersides of their fronds. 
When ripe these spores can sometimes be 
shaken off onto paper, or a portion of frond 
may be cut and placed in a paper bag in a dry 
room until the spores shed. 

They are then sown onto a sterilized 
moist soil in well-drained pots or seedling trays. 
The spores must be left on the surface and not 
covered with moss or soil. Cover the contain- 
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er with clear glass or plastic to conserve mois- 
ture. Try to avoid watering the container. If 
the surface does require additional water, use 
only a fine mist sprayer. 

After germination, the glass is gradually 
removed and more air is admitted, and at this 
stage normal watering can take place. As the 
sporelings develop their first true leaves, they 
should be transplanted into small pots. 


Air Layering: 1. Remove leaves 15-20 cm below the 
tip of the stem. 2. A cut is made around the cir- 
cumference of the stem (or else make an upward 
slanting 2-cm cut). 3. Apply rooting hormone to 
the wounded area. 4, Use waterproof plastic tape 


to seal a sleeve of plastic onto the stem, below cut. 


Layering 

This method of propagation involves the root- 
ing of shoots or stems before they are 
removed from the parent plant. In its simplest 
form, a stem of a perennial such as dianthus 
is pegged down into the soil and then 
detached when roots have formed. Many trees 
and shrubs, such as rhododendrons and mag- 
nolias, can be propagated by this method. 


5. The sleeve is filled with sterile moist soil. 


6. Seal the top with more tape to stop moisture evap- 
orating and to prevent additional water entering. 

7. When roots appear through the moss, remove the 
plastic and detach the new plant from the stem. 

8. Pot the new plant in potting mixture. 


A healthy young stem is bent down 
until it touches the soil at a point a little 
behind the tip. A slanting cut is made along 
the underpart of the stem and the cut por- 
tion is pegged into the soil, which should 
contain leaf mold or peat and sand to pro- 


Planting layers of kikuyu to create a lawn. 
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duce an open texture. More of this mixture 
to 15 em (6 in) deep should be heaped in the 
curve. The soil should be kept moist. 
Roots should appear in a couple of months. 
Summer and autumn are the best seasons 
for layering in temperate climates. When 


a 
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roots have formed, the new plant is severed 
from the parent. 

For air layering, a cut is made around 
the circumference of a stem 15-20 cm 
(6-8 in) below its tip and a rooting hormone 
is applied to the cut. Slightly moist sphag- 
num moss is wrapped around the cut and 
enclosed in a sleeve of plastic, the ends of 
which are tied or sealed with a waterproof 
plastic tape to stop moisture evaporating and 
to prevent additional water entering. 
When roots form in the moss, the new plant 


is detached and potted up. 


Budding 

This simple method of making a union 
between a young healthy stock—the basal 
plant—and the related scion—the bud chosen 
for grafting—is often used to propagate young 
fruit trees and some shrubs such as lilacs and 
rhododendrons. Nurserymen often bud their 
fruit stocks in late summer following the 
autumn of planting. The next spring, they 
may graft any that may have failed when bud- 
ded. Budding is usually better than grafting 
for stone fruit because the stock does not 
need to be severely cut back, which can make 
it susceptible to diseases such as silver leaf. 
Budding can only be applied to young wood, 
not to old trees. 

Budding is carried out as soon as ripe 
buds can be obtained in summer. The buds 
chosen are dormant growth buds which devel- 
op in the angle of leaf stalk and stem. 
Well-developed laterals are ideal. The stock is 
prepared by making a T-shaped cut in the 
bark about 25 cm (10 in) above soil level. The 
down cut of the “T” should be 2.5 cm 
(1 in) long and the crosscut about 1 em (1/2 
in) wide. The flaps of bark on each side of the 
down cut are raised with a knife. Then a bud 
is cut by inserting a blade of the knife 1 em 
(1/2 in) below one of the leaf stalks on the 
selected shoot and drawing it up beneath the 


bud and out again on the same side well above 
the leaf stalk. This gives a shield shaped piece 
of bark, and wood with a leaf stalk and bud. 
Now remove the slip of wood contained within 
the bud. Square off the top of the bark just 
above the bud and slip the section between 
the flaps of bark on the stock, keeping the 
bud uppermost and outward. Push it down 
until the squared top of the bud lies against 
the “T”. Finally, bind it into place with soft 
string or plastic ties. The following spring, cut 
the whole growth of the stock off above the 
point of budding. The new bud should then 
grow away strongly. 


Grafting 

This is the preferred method for propagating 
fruit trees. It is usually done in early spring, 
when the sap is rising freely. The stocks 
should be planted in autumn and be allowed 
to grow for at least a year before being graft- 
ed. Scions can be prepared from any firm 
young growths. 

There are several different kinds of 
grafting but two methods, the whip graft and 
the crown or rind graft, cover most needs. 
The whip graft is used when scion and stock 
are roughly the same size; the crown graft 
when the scion is much smaller. 

To do a whip graft, start behind a bud 
on your scion and make a long downward cut 
coming out on the opposite side of the shoot 
about 5 cm (2 in) from the point of entry. 
In other words, the bottom of the shoot is 
shaped into a long wedge. Then make a sec- 
ond, smaller cut going back in the opposite 
direction, starting a quarter of the way down 
the first cut. Then make two identical cuts in 
the reverse direction on the top of the stock. 
Fit scion and stock together and bind them 
with soft string. 

Crown or rind grafting is used manly to 
convert old trees to new or more suitable fruit. 
Each main bough is cut off 25 cm (10 in) or so 
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above the trunk of the tree, leaving a number 
of short thick stumps. The scion is cut with 
one long sloping incision. The stock is pre- 
pared by slitting the bark vertically from the 
top downward for a length equal to the cut 
made on the scion. Flaps of bark on each side 
of the incision are gently raised from the hard 
wood beneath and the tapering wedge of the 
scion is pressed down beneath them so its cut 
surface lies against the moist wood of the 
stock. Three or four scions can be inserted in 
this way around the top of each stump if it is a 
big one. All are then bound in place with soft 
string, and the whole graft is covered with 
grafting wax to provide a complete seal. 


Cuttings 

This method of propagation is widely used to 
increase ornamental trees and shrubs, some 
fruit trees, herbaceous perennials, and house 
plants. Cuttings are usually taken of portions 
of stem, but leaf cuttings and sometimes roof 
cuttings are used to propagate some plants. 

Cuttings are inserted in a well-drained 
rooting medium similar to that described 
under seed sowing. Sometimes cuttings are 
struck in pure pumice or vermiculite, or 
pumice is added to a peat and sand mixture 
to increase drainage. Whatever medium is 
used to strike, cuttings must be free draining, 
well aerated, and sterile. Cuttings can be 
dipped in a rooting hormone to encourage 
root formation. 

Bottom heat will encourage many 
evergreen cuttings to root faster. The heat is 
provided by electric soil-heating cables set 
in a bed of sand which is kept moist. An 
even temperature is maintained by a ther- 
mostat. A propagating set-up such as this is 
ideally situated within a greenhouse. As the 
cuttings are potted up from the heated prop- 
agating bed they must be gradually hard- 
ened off to cooler temperatures before being 
placed outdoors. 


Potting cuttings. 


Mist propagation enables a wide range 
of cuttings to be struck with ease, but this is 
usually beyond the reach of the amateur 
grower. The constant source of moisture 
means that cuttings never suffer a setback 
due to drying out, and this enables softwood 
cuttings that would perish under normal con- 
ditions to be struck quickly. Clear polythene 
stretched over wire hoops or a wooden frame 
can be a simple substitute for mist propaga- 
tion. The build-up of humidity and condensa- 
tion that occurs under the polythene reduces 
moisture loss from cuttings and keeps them 
moist without constant hand watering. 
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This method can be employed for cuttings 
either outdoors or within a greenhouse. 

Stem cuttings are usually classified as 
softwood, semi-hardwood, or hardwood. 


Softwood cuttings are those taken in late 
spring from new growth that is just beginning 
to firm. The ideal length is 10-15 em (4-6 in), 
with leaves attached, and they should have 


A Stem cuttings—hardwood 


Taken in autumn or winter. 

1. Choose a healthy stem of current year’s growth. 
2. Trim it to about 25 cm (10 in) long, cutting just 
below a bud or joint of the bottom and just above 
one at the top. 

3. You can aid rooting by slicing a thin piece from 
the base and applying rooting hormone. 

4. Make a narrow trench and plant at least half 
the cutting below ground level. 

5. Cutting can be transplanted the following autumn. 
B Stem cuttings—semi-hardwood 

Taken from partly matured growth, usually in 


summer or early autumn. 
1, Choose a 10-15 cm (4-6 in) length side-shoot 


from the current year’s growth and cut near to 


the main stem. 

2. Remove any lower leaves. In the case of broad- 
leaved subjects, the upper leaves can be trimmed 
to reduce moisture loss. Trim off the soft tip just 
above the leaf. 

C Stem cuttings—softwood 

Taken from new growth in late spring. 

1. The ideal length is 10-15 cm (4-6 in), with leaves 
attached. Cut the bottom of the shoot diagonally. 

2. Cover the pot with plastic over two wire 
hoops. After the cuttings have rooted, harden 
them off with increasing amounts of fresh air, 


then pot them singly. 
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two or more nodes or leaf buds. Softwood cut- 
tings will root quickly but will require con- 
stant humidity and misting, and light shade. 
Glass or plastic frames are suitable, or a 
ereenhouse. Pot up rooted cuttings as soon as 
a strong root system is formed. 

Semi-hardwood cuttings are taken from 
partly matured growth, usually in summer or 
early autumn. They should be 10-15 cm 
(4-6 in) in length. Lower leaves should be 
removed, and in the case of broad-leaved sub- 
jects, the upper leaves can be trimmed to 
reduce moisture loss. They can be placed in a 
shadehouse, but results will be more reliable 
if semi-hardwood cuttings are grown under 
glass or plastic. 

Hardwood cuttings are taken in 
autumn or winter and require comparatively 
little attention. They can be struck under 
cover, or in the open ground providing the 
soil is well cultivated, weed free, and ade- 
quately drained. Many hedging plants, such 
as phebalium, and hardy native plants can be 
propagated using this method. 

Leaf cuttings are a means of propagat- 
ing soft-leaved plants such as rex begonias, 
peperomias, gloxinias, and African violets. 
The leaf stalk and the base of the leaf blade 
can be inserted in the rooting medium. In the 
case of plants such as rex begonias, which 
have large leaf veins, a small cut is made 
across the veins on the back of the leaf which 
is then laid flat on the surface of the rooting 
medium. When roots have formed and new 
leaf shoots are developing, the individual 
plants are potted up. 

Roots cuttings can be taken of some 
plants, including herbaceous perennials such 
as eryngium and phlox. Root cuttings should 
be taken in late winter or early spring before 
new growth commences. They should be 3-5 
cm (1-2 in) long and cut horizontally at the 
top and slanting at the base to prevent them 
being placed upside down in the soil medium. 
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Division 

Division is a simple form of propagation that 
involves dividing one parent plant into two 
or more individual plants. It is usually car- 
ried out when a plant is dormant or resting. 
Early flowering plants are divided in 
autumn, while summer flowering plants are 
divided in early spring. 


Division. 


Many herbaceous perennials are easily 
propagated by this method. A well-tried tech- 
nique is to thrust two forks back-to-back 
through the middle of the clump and then 
lever the plant apart. The outer pieces of the 
clump are generally more vigorous and 
should be preferred. Each division must have 
a portion of root and stem with bud attached. 

Some plants, such as strawberries, 
form new plants on runners which are sim- 
ply detached from the parent plants. Dahlias 
are divided by separating root portions that 
have a stem and a bud. Potatoes are grown 
from pieces of tuber each with a bud or eye. 
Gladioli are multiplied by removal of corm- 
lets that form around the mature corm, and 
liliums by removal of scales from established 
bulbs. Other plants, such as the spider plant 
(Chlorophytum comosum), are propagated 
by detaching plantlets that form on the old 
flower stems. 
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Some trees and shrubs, such as lilae and 
embothrium, produce root suckers that, dur- 
ing the winter, can be carefully removed from 
the parent plant and planted out. 


The Organic Approach 


Those wishing to create an organic garden 
should first responsibly dispose of all cans or 
bottles of herbicides or pesticides. At times it 
is tempting to reach for the “quick” of a 
chemical, but although this will solve prob- 
lems in the short term, they will recur unless 
preventative steps are taken. 

Planning an organic garden involves 
looking at the existing growing conditions and 
endeavoring to maximize the natural attrib- 
utes of the location. Organic gardens should 
aim to create balance by allowing all the nat- 
ural forces to coexist harmoniously. Instead 
of eradicating pests with chemical sprays, 
predators such as birds should be encour- 
aged into the garden, creating biological con- 
trol. The successful organic garden will 
therefore eventually become a small, self-sus- 
taining ecosystem. 

In the long term, an organic garden 
should be able to keep itself going without 
imported materials although, initially, organic 
soil builders such as manures may be 
required to increase the soil fertility and 
improve its texture. 

Composting is a very important aspect 
of organic gardening, and a well-planned gar- 
den will have provision for the recycling of all 
organic materials. Set aside one area within 
the garden for composting directly on the 
ground, and then use this area for planting 
once the compost heap has broken down. 
This not only saves work but will also ensure 
that all parts of the garden benefit from the 
additional earthworm activity if the heap can 
be positioned in a different place every time. 

Serious organic gardeners often invest 


in a “shredding” machine, which is used to 
finely chop organic materials such as leaves, 
bark, fine branches, and spent plants. 
By reducing the size of the organic matter, the 
composting process is greatly hastened. This 
shredded material also makes an excellent 
surface layer mulch and ensures that nothing 
useful is wasted. 

The diagram shown is for a vegetable 
varden, since the basic principles of com- 
panion planting are essential in the organic 
vegetable garden, where plants will rely 
strongly on the support and protection of 
other species. Plants must have the opti- 
mum growing conditions to withstand dis- 
ease and pest infestation. The quality of the 
soil is of primary importance and time must 
be spent improving the texture and 
drainage, and ensuring that the essential 
nutrients are available. 

The most important change to make 
when planning an organic garden is a change 
of attitude. Consumers have come to expect 
perfection in the food they eat—no blemish- 
es, no unshapely bumps. In an organic gar- 
den there is room to accommodate the odd 
failure, the odd crop loss, the odd competi- 
tion with insects. 

Prevention is the key to success. 
A healthy crop, grown in healthy fertile soil, 
will be resistant to attack by pests or diseases. 
Choose plants that are right for your climate, 
and plant them at the correct time of the year. 
Keep weeds down by regular mulching and 
feed plants to ensure steady growth. In these 
conditions they will thrive, and problems kept 
to a minimum. 

Follow the principles of crop rotation 
of vegetables and companion planting to 
keep the garden healthy and productive. 
This is important when establishing a garden 
layout. Position together plants that comple- 
ment each other, and incorporate species 
that repel insects. 
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Above & Right: When establishing an organic 
garden, remember that edgings and companion 
flowers will enhance the look of the plots. 

Below: an organic approach (see plan overleaf). 
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Simple tricks such as sprinkling saw- 
dust around certain plants will help to 
keep snails and slugs away. (They hate 
the texture of sawdust, and will not cross 
this barrier.) 

Check the garden daily, as many prob- 
lems can be averted if detected in the early 
stages. Look at the back of leaves for signs of 
infestation, and manually remove pests 
rather than spray. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Sweet corn (Zea mays) is a tall plant and 
should be placed at the back of the garden. It 
shades the fruits of the pumpkin (Cucurbita). 

2. Pumpkin (Cucurbita) has broad leaves to shade 
the exposed roots of the corn (Zea mays). 

3. Chives (Allium schoenoprasum) are strongly 


aromatic, exuding a scent that repels insects. 
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4. Carrot (Daucus carota) is a non-demanding 
root crop that should be followed by a leaf crop 
such as spinach (Spinacia oleracea). 

5. Marigolds (Tagetes) not only help to discourage 
certain insects, but they also exude substances 
from their roots that destroy soil nematodes. 

6. Lettuce (Lactuca sativa) seedlings can be sur- 
rounded by sawdust to protect them against snails 
and slugs. 

7. Nasturtiums (Tropaeolum) are useful for 
attracting aphids away from fruit and vegetables, 
and also discouraging white fly. 

8. Cabbage (Brassica oleracea var. capitata) is a 
demanding crop that must be well mulched with 
well-rotted manure. 

9. Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) has fra- 
grant foliage that can be harvested and made into 
an insect-repelling spray. 

10. A compost heap, when built in the vegetable 
garden, is easily spread and planted over after 


decomposition. 
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Plan for a flourishing garden that can be enjoyed to the full. 


11. Tomatoes (Lycopersicon esculentum) are good 
companion plants to grow beside basil (Ocimum 
basilicum). 

12. Basil (Ocimum basilicum) grown around the 
tomatoes, needs full sun and well-drained soil, and 
helps to keep tomatoes (Lycopersicon esculentum) 
healthy. Interestingly, the two are also frequently 
combined in cooking! 


@ Permaculture 


Permaculture is a gardening method that 
makes for low maintenance and high produc- 
tivity, and is especially suited to vegetable, 
herb, and fruit growing in an individual gar- 
den. The idea is that the garden should be 
easy to access, and the plants are grouped 
together according to when they are harvested. 
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This style of gardening is essentially organic, 


but it involves certain design aspects that 
make it unique. Permaculture is a system that 
evolved in Australia, and although it is best 
known in arid regions of the world where 
lush, productive gardens have been built on 
ground that was once barren, its basie pre- 
cepts are still useful in more fertile regions. 

The design features of the permaculture 
garden take into consideration climate and 
aspect of the garden, naturally requiring 
maximum sun and certain wind protection, 
Crops vary according to the climate, and 
planting also varies to cope with winters that 
suffer severe frosts, or tropical climates 
where summer crops can “bolt to seed”. 

In the diagram a simple permaculture 

plan has been designed for the average, medi- 
um-to-large back garden. The garden 
includes the following features. 
1. At the kitehen step Plant a lemon or lime 
tree here (only in frost-free areas, or plant in 
containers indoors to protect in winter) and 
the frequently picked herbs (parsley, 
oregano, mint) plus salad greens (lettuces, 
salad burnet). 


2. The herb garden This is effective as a raised 
bed edged with bricks or timber, and designed 
as a spiral incorporating rocks that provide 
good drainage for culinary herbs such as chives, 
basil, thyme, marjoram, and rosemary. 

3. Clipping beds For more frequently used 
herbs and salad greens that are grown in 
quantity, such as shallots, cress, dandelion, 
and corn salad. 

4. Pathside plucking vegetables Create 
easy access to long-bearing vegetables by 
planting them alongside paths. This gives easy 
access to useful vegetables such as silverbeet 
(Swiss chard), spinach, celery, fennel, cos 
(Romaine) lettuce, and various herbs, that 
are continuously harvested by cutting or 
pulling off leaves or fruits. 

5. Keyhole beds These are space saving 
when carefully designed, with larger plant 
varieties at the back providing suntraps and 
windbreaks for smaller and more sensitive 
vegetables and herbs. This is the ideal posi- 
tion for growing tomatoes. 

6. Narrow beds These allow easy access for 
the harvesting of plants that require a long 
period of picking—for example, beans, peas, 
tomatoes, eggplants (aubergines) carrots, zuc- 
chini (courgettes), and companion herbs. 

7. Broader beds These are suited to slower 
maturing, bulk-harvested crops such as corn, 
pumpkins, melons, onions, potatoes, turnips, 
swedes, rutabagas, and companion herbs. 
Gains and pulses can also be grown here if 
space permits. 

8. Vine and trellis crops Trellises make 
space for growing climbing beans, peas, 
chokos, grapes, and other climbing varieties. 
Support could also be provided by a pergola 
over a garden path. 

9. Garden pond A pond can be simply 
formed by using plastic and an old truck or 
tractor tire. Water chestnuts, waterlilies with 
edible roots, and watercress can be grown in 
it with perhaps a few fish included. 
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CLIPPING 
BEDS 


10. Fruit trees and poultry Where space is 
limited, fruiting trees can be trained as 
espalier forms against walls. Poultry runs 
beneath fruiting trees are good because the 
birds keep insects under control. 

Permaculture gardens are also charac- 
terized by the use of non-hybridized seeds for 
propagation. A percentage of each crop is 
allowed to “go to seed” and the seeds are then 
allowed to scatter and emerge wherever they 
have fallen. This naturally self-sustaining 
method considerably reduces the planting and 
planning time. 

Permaculture landscapes are based on 
specific design principles to allow for low 
maintenance productive gardening. Fruits, 
vegetables, and herbs are grown organically, 
taking advantage of every available resource. 
Part of the rationale is to make the plants 
easy to get to, with frequently used herbs 
located near the kitchen door, and other 


plants grouped together according to their 
harvesting periods. Certain plants are 
allowed to seed and self-sow for new crops the 
following season. 

In keyhole beds, plants are grouped 
together to provide protection and support 
for each other. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Helianthus tuberosus (Jerusalem arti- 
chokes), an easy-to-grow root crop. 

2. Lycopersicon esculentum (tomatoes), may 
grow to 1.5 m (5 ft.) 

3. Tagetes (marigolds), growing to 50 cm (20 in). 
4. Allium schoenoprasum (chives), form a 
clump about 30 em (1 ft) across. 

5. Petroselinum crispum (parsley), growing to 
30 em (1 ft). 

6. Ocimum basilicum (basil), growing to 75 em 


(2 1/2 ft). 
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¢ Identifying Problems 


Despite time spent in planning and in contin- 
uing garden care, problems do arise from 
time to time. 

The first step is to make sure that the 
“problem” is a real one. Unless you are famil- 
iar with your plants when they are healthy, 
you may either not realize that something is 
wrong until long after action should have 
been taken, or you may mistake regular 
occurrences for pest and disease problems. 

The cases mentioned below are natural 
events or features that sometimes worry the 
owners of gardens. 

Most people are aware of leaf fall in 
autumn, but not all deciduous plants show a 
range of attractive yellow, orange, and red 
leaves. Some have leaves that turn yellow and 
then brown. Sometimes, as with the pin oak 
(Quercus palustris) and the dawn redwood 
(Metasequoia glyptostroboides), the brown 
leaves may be held on the plant for a consider- 
able length of time. Someone unfamiliar with 
the tree could easily believe that it was dead. 

The corky outgrowths on twigs of liq- 
uidambar (liquidambar styraciflua) and 
of the English elm (Ulmus procera) some- 
times alarm the gardener but are quite nat- 
ural features. 

Leaf spots and marks can also cause 
confusion: Japanese oleaster (Elaeagnus pun- 
gens) has small brown spots on the leaves, 
which are a normal feature of the plant. 
Variegated leaves may be considered desir- 
able, or they may indicate such things as a 
mineral deficiency, a virus disease, or even 
insect damage. 

These examples have been included to 
emphasize the fact that a knowledge of 


Rough lemons have uniformly bumpy skins. 
Lemons affected by citrus scab (above) have 
irregular wart-like projections and areas of 
roughened skin. 


healthy plants is a great help when consider- 
ing possible pest and disease problems. 

Once you are fairly sure that the plant 
is abnormal in some way you should try to 
find out exactly what the problem is before 
deciding on particular control measures. 
If this is not done, time and money may be 
wasted and the environment polluted. 

If a particular plant is not looking its 
best, consider simple explanations first. It is 
more likely that some requirement for plant 
growth has been overlooked than that the 
plant is suffering from a terrible disease or 
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An adult fruit fly, whose maggots when hatched will infest the fruit. Remove affected fruit and destroy it 


(do not bury it or the life cycle of the pest continues). To control, spray when fruit is half its full size with 
fenthion, dimethoate or trichlorfon. 
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from pest attack. 

On these occasions, it is useful to have 
records of weather and gardening practices to 
consult. Have you had time to water the gar- 
den during a dry spell? Was there a hailstorm 
last week? Have the local dogs been urinating 
on your plants? Are your plants suffering 
from lack of nutrients? Once you are satisfied 
that growing conditions are not a major fac- 
tor, then consider pest and disease problems. 

A little practice with the checklist that 
follows will enable you to narrow down the 
possibilities and to more efficiently seek 
advice from horticultural consultants or from 
government agencies or forestry authorities. 


Plant 

PLANT NAME Preferably botanical name or 
at least type; for example, climber, tree. 

AGE AND SIZE Approximate planting date 
or at least eh length of time you have owned 
the garden. 

WHEREABOUTS OF THE PROBLEM On 
leaves (old or new; both?) in middle? around 
edges? On buds or flowers or fruit? On stem, 
bark, trunk ... or roots? 

EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM All over the 
plant? Only on one side? Top or bottom? On 
other similar plants nearby? On other dissim- 
ilar plants nearby? 

TIMING OF THE PROBLEM When did it 
start? Has it been going on for long? Has it 
happened before? 

APPEARANCE OF THE PROBLEM Gazing 
aimlessly at a plant is unlikely to solve the 
problem. Systematically search every part of 
the plant. Look at the plant from all direc- 
tions, not only from above. Move potted 
plants into a bright light. Insects are usually 
able to camouflage themselves with particular 
color patterns, or with shape, or simply by 
remaining absolutely still. Some baby scale 
insects look like little brown specks on the 
stems, and many other pests are difficult to 


see with the unaided eye. Use a hand lens 
(x 10 or x 20) or a magnifying glass to help you. 


Regular inspection means that pests 


The underside of a leaf with pockets caused by 
the hydrangea spider mite. 


and diseases can be dealt with before too 
much damage is done. 

Also inspect furniture or floor beneath 
potted plants. The droppings of caterpillars 
are often easily seen this way and indicate a 
reason for disappearing leaves. Sticky furni- 
ture indicates the presence of insects such as 
some scales, aphids, or mealy bugs. 

Many pests and diseases produce 
symptoms that can be described as spots, 
patches, or streaks. You should observe the 
color and whether it is the same for new 
marks and old marks; and whether it is the 
same all over—perhaps there is a ring of a 
different color around the mark. How big 
are the marks and are they a particular 
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Brown spot in passionfruit. This fungus can eventually take all the leaves off a plant. A monthly s 


copper oxychloride in winter, and mancozeb in spring, will control it. 
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shape (for example, oval, round, or “target” 
spots)? Target spots are like tide marks, or 
circles within circles. Are the marks flat or 
raised? Are they firmly attached or able to 
be removed? Are there any holes? Wilting? 
Outgrowths? Sawdust? Webs? Furry 
growth? Stickiness? 


LEAVES Look at both sides, because cater- 


Take care of trees in containers. Those kept too 
long in a small pot develop thick spiral roots, and 
such plants are rarely successful when trans- 
planted to a garden. 


pillars often feed beneath. Inspect the junc- 
tion of the leafstalk and the stem. 

STEMS Are there any lumps, or “twigs” at 
unusual angles or in unusual places? 
BRANCHES Look for splits in the bark, fun- 
gal brackets, and gum oozing out. 

TRUNK Don’t forget to inspect the trunk near 
ground level and also the surrounding soil. 
FLOWERS Shake the petals and breathe on 
them gently. Any thrips present will move and 
therefore be more easily seen. 

Symptoms such as stunting, wilting, 
slow growth, and poor performance are not, 
in themselves, sufficiently characteristic of a 
particular problem for a diagnosis to be 
made. They may be the result of a poorly 
developed root system or one attacked and 
damaged. The causes of root problems are 
many and varied. They include insect attack; 
nematode injury; lack of water or nutrients; 
fungal damage; and mechanical removal of 
roots by tools such as spades. 

The plant may appear perfectly normal 
when it is receiving a good water supply but 
wilt quickly if water is withheld for some rea- 
son. This indicates that the smaller root sys- 


Unless mummified fruit (such as these peaches 
destroyed by the fungal disease, brown rot) is 
removed from the tree, it acts as a source of 
infection for next season's crop. 


tem could cope while it was easy to obtain 
water but could not supply the to of the plant 
with enough water at other times. 

Further investigations would be neces- 
sary in order to pinpoint the problem. 


Environment 

location of the plant Which suburb or town? 
This may provide clues as to the climate; soil 
type; and likelihood of industrial pollution. 
POSITION Indoors or outdoors? If out- 
doors, where (for example, south wall, under 
eaves, in shade of trees, full sun)? Is it in a 
container or in the garden? If indoors, where? 
Near window, heater, in hall, in bathroom? 
RECENT CHANGES Have extensions, a 
pool, or paving been added lately? 

SOIL Type—clay, sand, loam? Rock outcrops? 
DRAINAGE Are the garden beds raised? 
Does the water lie on the ground after rain? 
RECENT WEATHER Heavy rain/frost/ 
hail/heatwave? 

ANIMALS Are there dogs, cats, native ani- 
mals, or birds in the area? 


Culture 

WATER SUPPLY Town, dam, or bore. 
WATERING Frequency and type of water 
application. 

FERTILIZING Type of fertilizer, frequency, 
and method of application. 

MULCHING What with? Grass clippings? 
Pinebark? Pebbles? Black plastic? Leaf litter? 
SPRAYING What with and when? Could 
spray drift of herbicides onto nearby plants 
have occurred? 

CULTIVATION When was it done and what 
tools were used—for example, spade or 
rotary hoe? 


Defining a Plant Disease 

It is difficult to produce a definition of plant 
disease that takes account of every possibility. 
It is reasonable, however, to say that plant 
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disease is any harmful deviation from normal 
plant activities. 

This means that to identify a diseased 
plant one needs to be familiar with plants 
growing normally in a favorable environ- 
ment. Get to know your own plants. If you 
look at them closely on a regular basis, you 
will not only appreciate them more but also 
find symptoms and signs of diseases (and 
pests) before much damage has been done. 
If only a few leaves are abnormal, their 
removal may prevent further spread of 
the disease. 


Causes of Disease 

Most plant diseases are caused by fungi. 
Bacteria, viruses, and nematodes also cause 
many problems. Mycoplasmas, which are a 
little like bacteria and a little like viruses, 
have also been found to be responsible for a 
number of diseases previously thought to be 
caused by viruses. Diseases caused by these 
agencies can be termed infectious diseases. 
Higher plants, such as dodder and mistle- 
toe, can cause serious problems in some 
circumstances. 

Although it seems strange to a layman, 
plant problems caused by such environmen- 
tal factors as lack of water, high tempera- 
tures, leaking gas mains, hail, or insufficient 
supply of nutrients are also considered to be 
plant diseases. These may be called noninfec- 
tious diseases. 


The Spread of Pathogens 
Plant pathogens can be taken from place to 
place by humans in soil, or in or on plant 
material such as bulbs, tubers, cuttings, and 
seeds. Soil may be stuck to shoes, or to tools 
and machinery; or transported in pots or as 
loads of garden soil. Humans can also spread 
diseases from plant to plant on their hands or 
on tools such as secateurs and knives. 

Water running over the surface of the 
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ground or in irrigation ditches or creeks can 
move pathogens quite long distances. 
Splashing water (rain or overhead irrigation), 
or even pesticide sprays, can spread 
pathogens from plant to plant. 

Insects may transport disease-causing 
organisms on their mouthparts or other parts 
of the body. For example, viruses are com- 
monly spread by aphids, and driedfruit bee- 
tles spread brown rot spores. Some 
pathogens, particularly fungi in the form of 
spores, can be transported long distances in 
wind and moved from plant to plant in slight 
air currents. 


Survival of Pathogens 

Many crops are grown only once a year. This 
growing period may be a few months to many 
months long, but any pathogens that attack 
the crop must be able to survive during the 
time between the end of one crop and the 
beginning of the next. 

Many pathogens can attack more than 
one type of plant. This means that during the 
nongrowing season of one of their hosts there is 
another living crop on which they can survive. 

Poplar rust fungi in the northern hemi- 
sphere survive the winter, when there are no 
leaves on the poplar, growing in various 
species of conifer. Their spores are spread 
back to the poplars by wind when there are 
leaves again in spring. Other fungi have vari- 
ous weeds as alternate hosts. 

Many fungi survive the period without 
a host in the form of spores. For example, 
the fungus that causes leaf curl of peach can 
only infect the leaves when they are very 
small. It is able to survive in the form of 
spores lodged around buds on the tree 
between leaf fall and the time new leaves 
appear in the following spring. 

Some fungi, such as Pythium sp. and 
Rhizoctonia sp., survive when there is no 
living plant to attack by obtaining nourish- 


ment from dead plant material in the soil. 
They have a wide host range, and as soon as 
there are living plants available they usually 
infect them. 

The apple scab fungus survives the win- 
ter, when there are no leaves and no apples, 
in dead leaves on the ground. In spring, the 
spores that infect the new leaves are produced 
in the dead leaves and moved up to the tree in 
air currents. 

Bacteria may also survive in pieces of dead 
host plant. 

The formation of resting bodies such as 
sclerotia enables other fungi to survive with- 
out a host. Resting bodies are resistant to 
drying out and may remain alive for long 
periods. They are able to infect suitable hosts 
when the latter are available. 


Symptoms and Interference with Plant 
Functions 

There are some plants that certain organisms 
are unable to enter or in which they cannot 
establish themselves. Others produce very 
severe symptoms in reaction to the same 
organisms. Plant-attacking organisms obtain 
their food supplies from the plant. The effects 
of this cannot be seen immediately, but if the 
plant continues to be interfered with over a 
few days or a few weeks, symptoms such as 
leaf spots or wilting will appear. 

There are probably also cases where 
the effects of attack are chronic and no spec- 
tacular symptoms ever appear on the plant. 

Symptoms are an indication that the 
plant is under attack. Early sighting of symp- 
toms increases the chances of stopping their 
spread with a control program that acts on 
the organism responsible. 

Note that once symptoms such as galls 
or splits in the bark have appeared, they can- 
not be made to disappear by the use of pesti- 
cides or by altering cultural practices. 

Leaves marked with yellow because of a 


4 \ } H 
Above: Leaf curl on peach leaves. This is con- 
trolled by applying copper oxychloride when the 
leaf buds begin to swell. 


Right: Bacterial gall on oleander. When rough, 
woody galls appear on the leaves, stems and buds 
of oleander, they must be pruned off with disin- 
fected secateurs and destroyed. The best preven- 
tion is to keep the tree growing vigorously with 
good fertilizing and watering. 


deficiency may re-green if supplied with the 
necessary minerals. 

Plants can be damaged mechanically by 
activities such as fungal hyphae (body fila- 
ments) growing through them or nematodes 
jabbing with stylets (probes). 

More serious damage may be done, 
however, when processes such as photosyn- 
thesis, respiration, and hormone production 
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are interfered with by substances produced 
when such organisms live and grow. For 
example, toxic substances commonly cause 
stomates (pores) to close when they would 
normally be open. This stops photosynthesis, 
and therefore the sugars necessary to pro- 
vide energy for plant functions become 
unavailable. 


Entry into a Plant and Progress of 
the Disease 

Pathogens can gain entry to plants in differ- 
ent ways. Many fungi and nematodes are 
capable of entering plants through a healthy, 
undamaged epidermis. Some pathogens, how- 
ever, need some type of wound or opening 
through which to pass. Even slight damage 
would be sufficient to allow access. 

Damage such as sunburn and mechani- 
cal injuries such as pruning wounds, bruises 
on fruit, or abrasion by wind-driven sand, 
enable many pathogens to start growth in a 
plant. Almost all viruses need wounds 
through which to enter plants, and these are 
usually caused by insects or by tools such as 
secateurs. 

Insect damage may also enable bacteria 
to gain access to plants. For example, one way 
the soil-inhabiting bacterium that causes 
crown gall can enter plants is through areas 
damaged by insects such as white curl grubs 
or weevil larvae. 

Bacteria also enter plants through nat- 
ural openings such as the pores. 

Natural wounds such as leaf scars can 
also allow pathogens to enter. The fungal dis- 
ease of camellia—dieback—begins at 
leaf scars. 

Damage caused by one pathogen may 
make it possible for others to infect the 
plant. Many other factors influence the abili- 
ty of pathogens to get into and successfully 
attack plants. 

Pathogens differ in their ability to 


attack tissues of different ages. For example, 
seedlings are easily attacked by Pythium, a 
fungus which causes them to collapse at 
eround level (damping-off). This fungus, 
however, rarely successfully attacks older 
plants even if environmental conditions are 
not harmful. 


On the whole, excessive nitrogen sup- 


Pruning cuts. 


plied to a plant makes it more susceptible to 
disease. Generalizations cannot be made 
about supplies of other nutrients, as the 
effects of excess supplies vary from one type 
of plant to another. The balance of nutrients 
seems to be more important than the actual 
level of supply of each. 

Some diseases never or rarely occur in 
particular geographic areas because the 
weather is not suitable there. In other areas, 
definite combinations of temperature and 
humidity for certain lengths of time may be 
necessary before the pathogen can succeed 
and symptoms appear. Once these conditions 
are known for a particular disease, it is possi- 
ble to predict when outbreaks will occur and 
to reduce the amount of pesticide applied, by 
spraying only when disease is likely instead of 
ona regular schedule, say, weekly. 

Factors such as temperature and 


humidity also greatly influence the progress 
of a disease. If these factors change to make 
better conditions for the disease-causing 
organism, the symptoms will increase in 
extent and severity. If they change so that the 
organisms are put under stress, the symptoms 
will probably stop spreading. 


Brown rot in stone fruit. Prune the tree well to 


air it, avoid overhead watering when the tree is 
fruiting, and spray regularly—there are many 
sprays available for this condition. 


Plant-attacking Insects 
Efficient control depends on a knowledge of 
insect life cycles and habits. 

Most insects begin life in the form of an 
egg. Insect eggs range in size from microscopic 
to about 3 mm (1/8 in). Small insects such as 
springtails produce very small eggs, and larg- 
er insects produce proportionately larger 
eggs. Considering the small size of eggs and 
the young insects that hatch from them, it is 
not surprising that insect infestations are 
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often overlooked until a great deal of damage 
has been done. 

Some insect eggs actually hatch inside 
the female’s body and the young insects are 
born. This happens with aphids for much of 
the year. 

The eggs of most species hatch a week 
or two after they are laid, but there are some 


species whose eggs hatch in a few hours and 
others where the egg stage occupies months or 
years. Hatching may be delayed if the prevail- 
ing weather conditions are unsuitable for the 
survival of the young insect. 


European red mite causes mottling on the leaves 
of many kinds of trees, causing them to brown 
early and fall. The bright red eggs can be seen on 
the tree bark in winter. Spray using a superior 
winter oil in late winter. 


The eggs vary greatly in shape. 
For example, codling moth and oriental 
fruit moth have flat and scale-like eggs, 
while the bronze orange bug has more or 
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Order Lepidoptera 
caterpillar 


Order Hymenoptera 
sawfly larva 


Order Coleoptera 


scarab larva 


&— ladybird larva 


It is often important to know to which insect 
group larvae belong. The drawings show typical 
shapes for common groups (not to the same 
scale), The bar beside each larva gives a guide to 
the length of a fully grown specimen. 


less spherical eggs. 

Insect eggs may be laid singly or in 
groups. Green vegetable bug females lay 
about 60 eggs in rows to form a hexagonal 
shape nearly 1 cm (3/8 in) across. 

All the eggs are adapted to the envi- 
ronment in which they are usually deposit- 
ed, and some may have extra protective cov- 
erings. For example, the eggs of some man- 
tids are enveloped in a foam-like material, 
and mealy bug females produce a mass of 
waxy threads in which to lay eggs. The 
structure and composition of insect egg 
shells also help to protect them from desic- 
cation and from many insecticides. Some 
eggs are protected because the female 
inserts them inside part of the plant such as 
a leaf or stem. 

Eggs are usually positioned so that 
when the young hatch out they have a food 
supply immediately available. Butterflies and 
moths lay their eggs on the plants their cater- 
pillars like to eat, and hover flies lay eggs 
near colonies of aphids. The act of egg-laying 
may cause plant damage in some cases. 
Cicadas damage twigs when they insert eggs 
and so do insects such as gumtree hoppers. 
When fruit flies lay eggs in fruit, they may 
introduce fungi that cause rots. 

The immature stages of insects are call 
larvae, and their main function is eating. 
Larvae and adults of the same species do not 
necessarily have the same type of mouthparts 
or feed on the same material. For example, 
the caterpillars of large citrus butterfly chew 
leaves, whereas the butterflies themselves 
suck nectar through a tube; the larvae of 
white-ringed weevils chew plant roots but the 
adults chew leaves. 

The larvae of some insects have partic- 
ular common names. The term “caterpillar” 
usually refers to larvae of butterflies and 
moths; the term “grub” to larvae of some bee- 
tles and weevils or bees, wasps, and ants; and 
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Bronze orange bugs. These foul-smelling bugs 


can cause considerable damage in citrus trees. 
They can be knocked off the tree and destroyed, 


or controlled with maldison spray. 


“maggot” to fly larvae. 

Adult insects are adapted for the tasks of 
reproduction and dispersal. Once the adult 
stage is reached the individual cannot increase 
in size. Sometimes small individual adults occur 
because the young stages have had only a mini- 
mum food supply. Males and females of the one 
species may be different sizes and may have dif- 
ferent markings. This is most noticeable with 
butterflies, such as the large citrus butterfly. 

Not all species have males. White wax 
scales are all female and so are vegetable wee- 
vils. Insects such as this are capable of pro- 
ducing viable eggs without mating. In other 
insect species, males occur only at certain 
times of the year. Some adults may live for 
only a few days, but others live for years. 
This depends on the species and its habits. 


Adults that do not feed usually die quickly. 
Each species takes a more or less set time for 
the development from egg, through immature 
stages to the adult. This time varies from 
hours to several years. 

When and where the insect feeds is 
important. Some caterpillars feed at night 
and rest during the day; they are often hard 
to detect under leaves or lying along stems. 
Others, such as steelblue sawfly larvae, 
gather in groups during the day and can be 
easily seen. Insects that feed inside stems or 
on the root system are often the most diffi- 
cult to control. 

A large number of insects chew their 
food. Examples are earwigs, grasshoppers, 
and of course, caterpillars. 

Many other insects have mouthparts 
through which they suck sap. These are gen- 
erally referred to as “piercing and sucking” 
mouthparts and occur on aphids and bugs 
and all the other insects in the order 
Hemiptera. If you look at the underside of a 
bronze orange bug or a cicada, you can easily 
see the mouthparts, which rest between their 
legs when they are not feeding. The mosquito 
(order Diptera) is another insect that has 
piercing and sucking mouthparts. 

Thrips damage surface cells of plants 
with what are known as “rasping and sucking” 
mouthparts. Mites have similar mouthparts. 

Sapsuckers, particularly aphids and 
leafhoppers, are the insects most commonly 
involved in the spread of virus diseases. 
In some cases their saliva stimulates the plant 
to produce extra cells, and galls then develop. 

Recently hatched caterpillars tend to 
remain in a group and graze on the surface of 
a leaf. This is called “skeletonizing”, because 
the surface is removed and a network or 
skeleton of veins is left. Later, when they are 
bigger, they separate and may chew pieces 
from the leaf. 

Many butterflies and moths do not feed 
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at all. During the time it takes to find a mate 
and lay eggs in a suitable place, they survive on 
fat stored in their bodies while they were in the 
larval stage. The ones that do feed have siphon- 
ing mouthparts and usually suck nectar from 
flowers through a tube that is curled up under 


Some moths can be serious pests. The larvae of 


this Corbie moth, which attack grass, can be con- 
trolled with carbaryl. 


the head when not in use and straightened out 
when the insect wants to feed. A very few 
moths, such as the fruitsucking moths, can 
cause damage with the tips of their mouthparts. 

One insect species may feed on only 
one plant species, only on a few closely 
related plant species or on many unrelated 
plant species. 

Plants can be attacked at any stage of 
their growth: seed, seedling, cutting, mature 
plant. They can be damaged both above and 
below ground. 


Beneficial Insects 

Not all insects are pests! A large number 
cause no damage at all to humans or their 
food and possessions, and many are helpful in 
the garden. Ensure that insects seen near 
damaged plant parts actually did the damage 
before thinking of killing them. 

Insects such as praying mantids, most 
ladybirds and their larvae, many hover flies 
and lacewings, and bugs such as the assassins, 
either eat or suck the juices from other 


Eucalyptus weevil, which is usually kept under 
control by a wasp that parisitises the eggs. 


insects—many of which are considered to be 
pests in a garden. 

Almost all ladybirds can be referred to 
as “beneficial”, because both they and their 
larvae feed on insects such as aphids, scales, 
and mealy bugs. The small black ladybird 
(Stethorus sp.) feeds on mites and can be an 
important controlling agent. 

Ladybirds with 26 or 28 spots, however, 
are leaf feeders and can cause serious damage. 

Hover flies (so-called because they can 
“fly on the spot”) lay eggs near colonies of 
aphids. When their small slug-like larvae 
hatch from the eggs, they begin feeding on 
the aphids. 

Lacewings and their larvae attack small 
soft-bodied insects. Some species have larvae 
called ant-lions, which construct small crater- 
like traps in dry sandy soil. They hide at the 
bottom and suck the juices from insects that 
fall into the trap. 

Apart from insects (predators) that 


chew or suck at their prey, there are many 
other small insects which are termed “para- 
sites”. These are mostly tiny wasps. They lay 
eggs in other insects that are killed when the 
eggs hatch and the wasp larvae feed on them. 


Control or Not 

Once a problem has been diagnosed it is 
then necessary to decide whether or not 
control measures are warranted in the 


circumstances. 


Leaf spot on rhubarb, which can also spoil the 
edible stalks. Remove affected leaves and 
destroy. The best control is a good watering and 
fertilizing program. 


Fruit and vegetables may require more 
care than ornamental plants. Pests or dis- 
eases that attack the part of the plant that is 
to be eaten are often more serious than those 
that attack other parts. For example, attacks 
on some pumpkin leaves can be tolerated on a 
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mature plant, but if the fruit, or flowers that 
will become fruit, are being damaged, action 
should be taken. 

The plant’s stage of growth is also 
important. Two insects chewing on a seedling 
may kill it, whereas the same two insects 
chewing on a mature plant may hardly 
be noticed. 

In general, immature plants should be 
given protection from pests and diseases. If 
fruit is attacked by pest or disease when it is 
young and rapidly growing, it will be more dis- 
torted than if attacked later when more or less 
fully formed. This comment also applies to 
other plant parts that are rapidly growing. 

Damage on ornamental plants is gener- 
ally less serious, but control is definitely 
important in some cases. For example, there 
is no point in caring for rose bushes for 
months only to have the buds seriously dam- 
aged by a bad aphid infestation. 


Thrips on a gardenia flower. Tiny thrips (1-2 mm 
long) can be serious pests, causing damage and 
distortion in leaves and flowers. Their brown, 
tar-like droppings also disfigure flower petals. 
There are many sprays available. 


Damaged leaves of an ornamental 
plant may look ugly, and also they may not 
be able to satisfactorily fulfill their function 
of producing food supplies to stock the stor- 
age organs like bulbs, corms, and tubers, or 


® 
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to keep the plant supplied with sugars 
for use in day-to-day activities such 
as respiration. 

Problems with a shrub or tree of a 
formal shape should be taken seriously, 
because if a part of the plant needs to be 
removed the whole decorative effect may be 
permanently spoiled. 

Chewing insects can be considered 
natural pruning agents when they remove 
leaves from a plant—the plant may become 
more bushy. 


@ Non-chemical Controls 


These methods involve paying special atten- 
tion to ways of caring for the plants so that 
the pests and diseases are discouraged as 
much as possible and at the same time the 
plants are given the best possible conditions. 
The cultural controls discussed cannot 
be applied in all situations. A particular 
method, while useful against one pest or dis- 
ease, may be a complete waste of time if 
employed against others. Success depends 


Seedlings in the garden can be attacked by a number of chewing pests. 


Boron deficiency in apples. Cracking, rough 
brown skin, dark spongy areas in the flesh and a 
brown core may all be symptoms of boron defi- 
ciency. Borax spread evenly around the tree in 
winter or early spring will control it—follow 
product instructions carefully. 


very much on a good knowledge of pest and 
disease life cycles. 


Timing of Planting and Harvesting 

It is usual to plant a crop on a date that will 
ensure the most favorable growing conditions 
from the point of view of weather. Sometimes 
a time of high pest numbers or disease preva- 
lence can be avoided by altering this date. 
But if a change from the normal planting 
date puts the plants under stress and leads to 
decreased vigor, they may be more suscepti- 
ble to problems other than the one that is 
being avoided. 
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Particular examples vary from area to 
areas. Keeping records of what pests and dis- 
eases occur in your garden and when they are 
most common may help you to alter planting 
dates accordingly in subsequent years. 


Destruction of Crop Wastes and Weeds 
Prompt removal and destruction of fruit 
infested with the larvae of insects such as 
fruit flies and codling moth will help keep pest 
numbers down. Fruit infected with brown rot 
should also be destroyed. Later in the season 
any mummies remaining must be removed, 
because these dried-out pieces of fruit are a 
source of spores to infect next season’s crop. 

Dispose of twigs and branches that have 
been attacked by citrus gall wasp or diseases 
such as silver leaf. Weeds should not be 
allowed to grow in a garden, as they are often 
alternative food sources for pests and may 
also act as a reservoir of disease organisms 
and a shelter for snails. For example, the veg- 
etable weevil can exist quite happily on cape- 
weed (Arctotheca calendula), mallow (Malva 
sp.), and other weeds. These should all be 
removed as part of the control program. Two- 
spotted mites can feed on weeds and are also 
to be found on old bean plants. These should 
be removed and burnt or dug into the soil as 
soon as the crop is finished. Annuals that 
have suffered from leaf diseases can also be 
deeply buried to get rid of fungal spores. 

It may, in a few instances, be useful to 
collect and burn the diseased leaves of trees 
or shrubs. The usefulness of this method 
depends on the life cycle of the pathogen. In 
the case of apple scab, the new leaves in 
spring are infected by spores that come from 
old leaves on the ground. The destruction of 
these old leaves will delay infection but not 
stop it, because spores will eventually blow 
from further afield. 

Weeds and diseased plant parts should 
not be composted unless care is taken with 
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this procedure. Weed seeds and pathogens 
would be killed if they were subjected to 
about three weeks of temperatures of 
59-60°C (130-140°F), but many home-gar- 
den compost heaps are badly managed and 
do not get hot enough. 

“Volunteers” are specimens of wanted 
species which grow by accident here and there 
in the garden. For example, this may happen 
if annuals are allowed to go to seed. Unless 
these are to be cared for, they may cause 
problems and should be removed. 


Manipulation of Air Movements 
In areas of strong wind, hedges and wind- 
breaks not only lessen drying out of soils and 
plants and reduce physical damage to young 
srowth but can also lower the incidence of 
some pests and diseases. 

A dense windbreak or a solid wall cre- 
ates turbulence on the side away from the 
wind and any materials, such as leaves or 


To avoid wind damage to plants, create effective 
windbreaks. 

Solid walls and dense trees cause winds to eddy 
on both sides. 

More open windbreaks slow the wind down and 
provide protection without creating unpleasant 


turbulence. 


insects, tend to drop to the ground. A more 
permeable windbreak allows some wind to 
pass through and thrips, aphids, and other 
insects are more likely to remain airborne. 

As a general rule, a windbreak will 
provide some shelter for a distance of 15-20 
times its height, but to get maximum benefit 
each situation should be studied separately 
and account taken of such things as height of 
crop to be protected and direction of pre- 
vailing winds. 


Roguing 

This term means the removal of individual 
diseased or insect-infested plants from a crop. 
It involves keeping a close watch on the crop 
and removing plants as soon as they show any 
signs of abnormality. As each plant is pulled 
out, it should be put in a bucket or bag so 
that the problem is not spread while the 
search continues through the rest of the crop. 
Whether or not this is a useful control method 
for a particular pathogen depends on the type 
or organism and how it spreads. 


Cultivation 

Cultivation, as far as pest and disease control 
is concerned, involves mainly burying things 
or turning them up to the surface where they 
dry out and die. 

Springtails and root knot nematodes 
are among the pests and diseases that will 
dry out on the soil surface, but this control 
measure alone would certainly not be suffi- 
cient to control nematodes. Weeds, of 
course, if not bearing seed, can be hoed out 
and left to dry. 

Birds will feed on insect larvae and 
pupae turned up to the surface. This is a 
good way to reduce the numbers of African 
black beetle. 

If certain insect larvae and pupae, or 
weeds, are deeply buried they cannot survive 
to reinfest the next crop. Unfortunately, this 


Above: Rust on pelargonium. Rust is a common 
fungal disease which can be spread to other 
plants by the wind. The control spray is zineb. 
Avoid too much nitrogen in the fertilizer around 
the plants. 

Below: Boron deficiency in beetroot. Beetroot 


need more boron than other plants, so apply 
borax to the soil before planting time. 


is probably not possible with usual home-gar- 
den equipment. 

Turning the soil also encourages weed 
seed germination. A second cultivation while 
these plants are still small easily kills large 
numbers of them. 


Soil pH Change 
In a very few cases, changing pH can make a 
pest or disease problem less serious. 
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Springtail numbers will decrease if soil is 
limed, and the disease of crucifers—club 
root—will be less likely to cause severe losses 
if acid soils are limed. 

Common scab of potatoes, on the other 
hand, is more likely to cause problems in alka- 


line soils, so soils should definitely not be limed. 


Manual Removal of Pests 

Manual removal is time-consuming and may 
be unsatisfactory because it requires practice 
to find and recognize egg masses and very 
young (small) stages of an insect species. Pests 
may also be out of reach. 


A looper, so called because it loops its back as it 


moves. The larvae of moths, loopers are usually 
blue to blue-green. In larger foliage they eat win- 


dow-like holes, and leave dark-brown droppings. 
They should be removed by hand. 


Wear gardening gloves, because insects 
should not be handled. They may have hairs 
that break off like hundred of small splin- 
ters, or they may produce defensive chemi- 
cals that have very penetrating smells and 
could cause rashes. 

Insects removed from plants can be 
squashed, or dropped into a container of 
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water with a small amount of kerosene or 
detergent added. 


Fern fronds are often damaged by pests such as 
mealybugs. 


Pruning 

Pruning is often a useful way to reduce pest 
and disease problems. Dead, diseased, and 
insect-damaged wood should be removed 
promptly from trees and shrubs so that prob- 
lems cannot spread from these areas to 
healthy plant parts. 

Dead wood is more easily recognized 
during spring and summer when growth is 
taking place. Destroy these prunings. Do not 
leave them lying around nearby. 

Removal of diseased or damaged 
leaves may or may not be helpful. In the 
case of a virus disease such as apple mosaic, 
the removal of yellow-patterned leaves may 
improve plant appearance but will not free 
the tree of infection. The same applies to 
any virus-infected plant and to any part of 
the plant. It is possible to spread virus dis- 
eases on secateurs. Secateur blades could 
be sterilized before pruning each plant by 
dipping in a solution of household bleach 
(sodium hypochlorite). Use 150 ml of 
4% bleach per liter (2 1/2 fl oz in 1 
pint) of water. 


Outer leaves, twigs, and branches dam- 
aged by frost should not be removed in win- 
ter. They provide a certain amount of protec- 
tion for the rest of the plant. Prune only when 
all likelihood of frost is over. 

In hot districts where sun can burn 
branches and trunks, the pruning method 


Cross section 
of branch 


Damaged 
vascular system 
is brown or 
black 


Longitudinal 
section 


Above: Black heart symptoms in an apricot tree. 


Below: Millipedes can be prevented from entering 
houses by erecting barriers such as this length of 
curved galvanized iron. 


Brown spot on mandarin. A fungal disease, 


which can be controlled by light pruning and 
applications of copper oxychloride. 


should be adjusted so that foliage will shade 
the most vulnerable areas during the summer. 
The fungi that cause wood rots can begin 
erowth in sunburnt areas of bark. 

In trees and shrubs prone to leaf dis- 
eases, thin out the middle so that air circula- 
tion is increased. This reduces humidity and 
helps lessen the incidence of leaf spots. 

Plants can sometimes be saved from 
leaf-chewing caterpillars by pruning off the 
branches on which they are feeding. Pruning 
off the smaller twigs where the larvae are con- 
centrated encourages bushiness in the plant 
as well as removing the pest. 


Barriers 

These barriers include bird-netting to protect 
fruit, particularly on small-growing plants 
such as blueberries. Other possibilities are 
netting or thick waterproof paper to protect 
young trees from rabbits; smooth, shiny 
adhesive tape around the base of house walls 
to keep millipedes out; projecting metal sheets 
on top of house foundations to stop termites 
reaching the timbers above; grease bands to 
stop ants and weevils walking up tree trunks; 
and mesh screens on windows to keep flies 
and mosquitoes out. 
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Paper cups with the bottom removed 
are said to stop cutworm damage if pushed 
firmly into the soil around each seedling. 

Snails can be kept out of a garden bed by 
surrounding it with a “fence” made from a strip 
of galvanized iron about 30 em (1 ft) wide, set 
about 10 em (4 in) into the soil. A flange 10 em 
(4 in) wide, at the top of the strip and project- 
ing at an angle of about 45 degrees, prevents 
the snails gaining access to the garden. 

In certain weather conditions, snails 
and slugs may be deterred by dry materials 
such as sand, sawdust, ashes, or lime, which 
can be spread in a band around seedlings and 
other small plants in need of protection. 


Tree-trunk Banding 

Bands that are intended to stop insects walk- 
ing up tree trunks can be made of various 
materials including thick axle grease, and alu- 
minum foil or other very slippery sheeting 
which the insects cannot negotiate. 

Bands of sacking can be tied around the 
tree to help control white-stemmed gum moth, 
white cedar moth, and codling moth. The lat- 
ter will pupate in sacking or corrugated card- 
board, and it can be removed and destroyed. 
The larvae of the two other moths mentioned 
will shelter under the sacking during the day 
and can be destroyed before they spread out 
onto the foliage to feed during the night. Like 
other non-chemical methods, banding by itself 
may not be a sufficiently good control. 


Trapping 

The term “trapping” usually applies to situa- 
tions where insects are attracted to a particu- 
lar place and later killed when the trap is 
inspected. Earwigs move under the orange 
peel “shells” left over from juicing, and into 
flowerpots filled with straw or crumpled 
newspaper. Earwigs, slaters, and wireworms 
move into scooped-out potatoes, which can 
then be destroyed. 
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Snails and slugs are said to be attracted to beer. Place some in a container at an angle in the garden near 


the plants you want to protect. Remove the snails regularly. 


Snails and slugs are attracted to beer. 
Put about half a cup of beer into a jar and 
bury it as shown in the illustration. It has 
been suggested that they escape less readily 
from a container with a narrow mouth. 

Whiteflies, particularly those in an 
enclosed space such as a glasshouse, can be 
attracted to bright orange-yellow boards. In 
some areas these are available commercially, 
but they can be easily made at home. They 
should be about 30 cm (1 ft) square and hung 
between the plants. Use about four in every 
12 sq m (14 sq yd). Cover the boards with a 
sticky substance such as motor oil. Insects 
that fly on to the boards remain stuck there. 
Clean the boards and reapply the oil when 
they are no longer sticky. 

Light-trapping has potential for pest con- 
trol in crops but will require much more 
research. The type with an associated electric- 
grid that electrocutes insects is very useful at 
night. It attracts a wide range of insects includ- 
ing mosquitoes and moths, and so is more suc- 
cessful in reducing the total number of insects 
in an area than in controlling a particular type. 


Other Physical and Mechanical Methods 
Various methods of confusing insects have 
been developed. For example, sheets of alu- 
minum foil or blue plastic spread between 
rows of plants are said to discourage flying 
aphids from coming in to feed. 


Commercially, very few of these physi- 
cal and mechanical methods of control are 
used. In the home garden, however, they are 
worth exploring, particularly if chemical 
methods are unacceptable. 


Biological Control 
Government agencies research, set up, and 
monitor biological control programs. The aim 
is to create a balance that is self-perpetuating. 
Individual gardeners cannot initiate 
biological control programs, and their 
involvement is small, but they should be 
aware of the controls in operation and avoid 
actions that would disrupt them. 


Water in a dish beneath increases the humidity 
around a potted plant. 


So-called biological control means 
keeping the numbers of a pest species at tol- 
erable levels by encouraging other organ- 
isms to attack it. In most instances, one 
insect is used to control another, but the 
term has a much wider application. For 
example, it includes using diseases to kill 
insects, using diseases to kill weeds, and 
using ducks to eat snails. 

All of these relationships occur natural- 
ly and there are probably many thousands of 
such examples. It is from these that scientists 
have, over the years, chosen certain cases 
that seemed particularly useful. These natur- 
al controls have been copied and encouraged 
in a variety of different situations. 

One example of “biological control” is 
the control of the woolly aphid (Eriosoma 
Janigerum) by a parasitic wasp (Aphelinus 
mali). This wasp, which is usually quite 
active in unsprayed gardens, lays one egg in 
each aphid body. As the small wasp devel- 
ops, it uses the aphid body for food. The 
wasp larva pupates inside the aphid, and 
when the adult comes out it produces a small 
exit hole. Aphids that have been parasitized 
are easily detected because they lose their 
wooly covering and go black. They are also 
harder and the exit hole may be visible. 
Individuals can encourage this particular 
control by collecting twigs with aphids on 
them in early winter and storing them so that 
they can’t be attacked by birds and other 
pests. In early spring these twigs should be 
placed in trees infested with aphids. The 
wasps will emerge in spring and more aphids 
will be attacked. 


@ Chemical Controls 


Pesticides should be kept for situations when 
and where they are really necessary. Routine 
weekly pesticide application, regardless of 
whether pests and diseases are present, is 
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ridiculous, particularly in a home garden. 
It wastes time and money, adds to pollution, 
kills beneficial insects but may not kill any or 
many pests. 

In general, ornamental plants need far 
fewer pesticide applications than fruit and 
vegetables; and even on the latter, home gar- 
deners are able to tolerate higher levels of 
damage than commercial producers. 

Unsprayed fruit trees in home gardens, 
however, may be a serious source of infesta- 
tion for nearby commercial growers, and 
some pests are considered to be so damaging 
that governments have legislated to ensure 
that landowners, including home gardeners, 
spray to control them. These pests vary from 
place to place, but may include some of the 
fruit flies, scales such as San José scale, 
codling moth and citrus gall wasp. 

The following notes should help you to 
choose and use pesticides wisely. 


Buying Pesticides 
Do not assume that the shop assistant is 
trained to advise on the use of pesticides. 
Take time to read the labels of various prod- 
ucts and make sure you buy one that will con- 
trol your present pest or disease problems. 
Most pesticides are marketed under a 
registered trade name. The product in each 
bottle, packet, or can is made up of various 
ingredients. The active ingredient (a.i.) is the 
one that actually kills the pest, disease, or 
weed. In the product Thiodan®, the active 
constituent, endosulfan, makes up 35% of 
the contents. In this case, it is the endosulfan 
that kills thrips, aphids, caterpillars, and 
beetles. The other ingredients in the bottle or 
packet vary according to which form (formu- 
lation) the a.i. is in, They include substances 
to help spread the a.i. over the plant and 
stick it there. It does not usually matter 
which manufacturer produces the active 
ingredient you need. Some products contain 
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and various fungi. 

Except in a few cases, which would be 
mentioned on the label, fungicides kill only 
fungi and insecticides kill only insects. Some 


more than one active ingredient. This is com- 
mon on the home-garden market, where a 
manufacturer may include in the same bottle 
chemicals to kill leaf-chewers, sap-suckers, 


Please heed _ this 


warning! Trade name 


Manufacturer or distributor 


Minimum length of 
time between the last 
spray application 
and harvest so that 


Active ingredient i.e. 
the chemical which 
actually kills the pest 


This panel shows 


how much of this Active ingredient i.e. 


the chemical which 


harmful residues are 
not eaten with fruit 
and vegetables 


product to add to 
water to get a suit- 
able spray strength, 
and when and where 
to apply it for maxi- 
mum control 


actually kills the pest 


Summary of pests the prod- 
uct will control and plants on 
which its use is suitable 


Information about how 
to use the product safely 
and what to do if poison- 
ing occurs 


Read pesticide labels carefully before you spray. Different parts of the label give you vital information. 


insecticides are more efficient at killing 
certain insects than others, and some fungi- 
cides kill only some fungi. For example, zineb 
controls downy mildew but is of little use 
against powdery mildew. 

Insecticides get into insects by three 
different routes: through the outer covering, 
through the mouth, or through the breath- 
ing holes or spiracles. These are termed 
contact poisons, stomach poisons, and 
fumigants. 

Insecticides or fungicides referred to 
as systemics or penetrants enter the plant 
through the roots or leaves and move about 
inside the plant. Some move only from 
upper leaf surface to lower leaf surface, but 
some move more extensively. Movement is 
usually more efficient in an upward direc- 
tion. Systemic insecticides all act against the 
pest when they reach the digestive tract, 
and some may have contact or fumigant 
action as well. 

Most insects in protected places, such 
as down leaf sheaths or inside leaves, should 
be treated with systemics or penetrants. 
Spraying a contact poison such as maldison 
onto a plant in an attempt to kill insects such 
as leafminers would not be efficient, as the 
chemical would never come into contact with 
the stage of the pest doing the damage. 

Fortunately, most insecticides have 
more than one of these modes of action. Once 
inside the insect, most insecticides disrupt the 
nervous system in some way. The nervous sys- 
tems of humans and other large animals 
works on the same basic principle as that of 
insects, and this means insecticides can also 
be poisonous to them. 

Do not buy pesticides in case you need 
them one day. Do not buy large quantities 
planning to use them over several years; 
even if unopened, some pesticides gradually 
deteriorate and lose their effectiveness. 
Select a pesticide that is suitable for use with 
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Damage to an apple caused by the sap-sucking 


apple dimpling bug, most active on ‘Granny 
Smith’ and ‘Delicious’. The bug is pale green and 
about 2 mm long, and attacks flowers and young 
fruit. When new buds show pink, spray with 
endosulfan. 


your equipment. 

How to Read a Pesticide Label 

Pesticide label directions should be followed 
at all times. They show what the product is 
and how to use it safely and effectively. They 
usually have the same sections arranged in a 
similar way. 

Always read the label before starting a 
spraying job. Even if you have used the prod- 
uct before, you need to remind yourself of the 
safety directions. If you purchase a new 
batch, check that the proportion of active 
ingredient has not changed. 

Should poisoning occur, show the label to 
the medical practitioner in attendance. For 
example, the words “anti-cholinesterase” on 
the label below would indicate the way in which 
the nervous system is affected and what actions 
should be taken to counteract the poison. 


Storing Pesticides 

All pesticides should be stored in a locked 
cupboard, or locked shed, away from chil- 
dren. Pesticides should be stored in their 
original containers. On no account use food 
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containers such as lemonade bottles for 
storing or measuring pesticides. Fatalities 
have occurred because this rule was 
not observed. 

The storage place must be cool, dry, 
and well ventilated. It must be possible to 
light the area well when pesticides are being 
selected, but the containers must not be 
exposed to sunlight or other sources of heat 
because the contents will be damaged. 

Containers can rot or rust and labels 
can be destroyed by mold if the area is damp. 
Prevent insects such as silverfish eating the 
labels and keep lids tightly closed. 

Extra information printed on the outer 
packaging or on sheets inserted inside the 
packet should be kept in a plastic bag or pock- 
et and pinned up nearby for future use. 
Display also charts or information on first aid. 

Write the date of purchase on the out- 
side of the container so that you can see when 
it is too old to be of further use. Most pesti- 
cides have a limited shelf life (even if 
unopened) and may be completely useless 
after one or two years. 


Equipment 
There is a wide range of spray equipment 
available for application of pesticides. 

Choose a sprayer that is a suitable size 
for your garden. Only gardeners with a home 
orchard or a large vegetable garden would 
need anything as large as a knapsack spray 
(15-20 L [3-4 gals] capacity). A spray tank 
which contains 1-5 L (about 2-9 pints) should 
suffice for most other gardeners. Look for 
durable construction materials such as brass, 
stainless steel, and polypropylene. Avoid 
roughly made components and a cluttered 
design. Units that are easy to operate, fill, 
and clean should be preferred. A wide open- 
ing on the container allows inspection of the 
interior and easy filling. 

Aerosol containers are convenient 


pieces of equipment for very small gardens or 
for speedy application, but they are an expen- 
sive way to buy the active ingredient. 

Most spray units that attach to a hose 
(venturi sprayers or hose-proportioners) dis- 
tribute the active ingredient very unevenly 
because of varying water pressure. In any 
case, most of the active ingredient runs off 
the plant in the excess water. These units are 
not suitable for the application of fungicides 
but are of some use in lawn situations where 
penetration of the chemical into the soil 
is required. 

Direct-action pump sprayers are capa- 
ble of distributing the active ingredients even- 
ly. They can be adjusted to produce the fairly 
fine droplets necessary for application of 
fungicides. Some deliver spray only on the 
push stroke, and others are designed to oper- 
ate on both push and pull strokes. Attention 
is necessary to operate the pump and to aim 
the nozzle at the same time. In models that 
draw the spray from a separate container, 
such as a bucket, care must be taken not to 
knock it over. The bucket system is particu- 
larly difficult on sloping or uneven ground. 
The bucket should be kept only for use with 
the spray equipment. 

Pressurized or pump-up sprayers can 
be very efficient but they should have a pres- 
sure-limiting valve to ensure that the output 
of spray continues evenly as the pressure 
inside drops during use. They are pressurized 
before spraying starts, which means that the 
operator can concentrate on directing the 
spray nozzle. Follow carefully the instruc- 
tions for use and care. 

Knapsack sprayers, which are carried 
on the back, are usually pressurized as spray- 
ing proceeds. Filled with spray they may 
weigh over 20 kg (40 Ibs) and many people 
find them too heavy to wear. 

Successful use of spray equipment also 
depends on the type of nozzle used. Cone-type 
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A wingless grasshopper. In large numbers, this pest can cause great damage to many broad-leaved plants. 


Spray with dimethoate or fenthion. 


nozzles, which are the normal type supplied 
with spray equipment, are really designed for 
spraying shrubs and trees, rather than lawns. 
Flat-band spray nozzles arranged on a boom 
spray are the easiest method of spraying 
lawns to get the best and most even results. 

Spray equipment needs care. All hoses, 
nozzles, pump and tanks or buckets should 
be rinsed twice as soon as spraying is finished 
and then washed out with warm water and 
detergent. 

If herbicides are applied with the same 
piece of equipment, which is not a good idea, 
the washing process must be particularly 
thorough. Herbicides can distort or even kill 
some plants at very low concentrations. 

Clean and oil the operational parts so 
the unit is ready for use the next time you 
need it. Pay special attention to washers and 
hoses. The equipment should not leak. Do 
not store the hose over a nail or peg. This 
may kink the hose and interfere with its effi- 
cient operation. 

Nozzles should be checked for wear 


after a few years, particularly if wettable 
powders are often used. Although the parti- 
cles in wettable powders are very fine, they 
do gradually erode the nozzles and other 
equipment parts. 

Equipment for measuring concentrates 
is often provided by the manufacturer either 
with the packaging or as part of the container. 
Liquid concentrates may also be measured 
with a dropper graduated in ml or fl oz. 
These can be bought at chemist shops. 
Pesticides that come in powdered form can be 
measured with spoons. Spoons and droppers 
should be boldly marked or disfigured in 
some way so that they will not subsequently 
end up in the medicine chest or kitchen. 


Choice of a Suitable Time to Spray 

Once you have decided that it is absolutely 

necessary to use chemical control procedures, 

choose a suitable day and time. Spraying 

when the soil is very dry, and the plant there- 

fore under water stress, is not a good idea. 
Water the plants to be sprayed the day 
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before or at least allow time for the leaves to 
dry; spray applied to a wet plant runs off 
the leaves. 

If rain is predicted, delay spraying 
until another occasion. Sprays need 12-24 
hours in order to dry on the plant. Once dry, 
they are usually not very easily removed by 
rain. 

Spraying should not be carried out in 
very hot weather. At temperatures above 
30°C (95°F) fruit and leaf damage is very like- 
ly. This may be a burn or the fruit and leaves 
may fall. A temperature well below 35°C 
(95°F) is much more desirable. Spraying in 
frosty weather should also be avoided. 

Spraying must not be done on a windy 
day. This is dangerous and inefficient, 
because most of the spray destined for a par- 
ticular plant will be blown elsewhere. 

The stage of the development of the pest 
and its whereabouts may also be important. 
For example, white wax scale is much more eas- 
ily controlled if sprayed in its very early stages 
before the protective waxy covering has devel- 
oped too far. Insect pests are generally more 
easily controlled on the above-ground part of 
the plant than when feeding on the root system. 

If plants must be sprayed when in 
flower, wait till late in the day when bees have 
returned to the hive. 

Read the insecticide label. Ensure 
that the pesticide you plan to use is suitable 
for the time of year and the stage of growth 
of the plant. For example, winter oils should 
be applied to deciduous plants only in win- 
ter, and should never be applied to 
evergreen plants. 

Some insecticides or fungicides damage 
particular plants even when applied at the 
right time and using correct procedures. This 
is termed “phytotoxicity”. 

Consult the label for details. There is 
still much that is not known about toxicity to 
ornamental plants. Toxicity may depend on 


the formulation of the product. 


Safe Spray Application 

Weeding, pruning, and other gardening 
should be done before insecticides are 
applied, because it is not sensible to work 
on plants or in areas that have just 
been sprayed. 

Harvest ripe fruit and vegetables before 
spraying. Make sure that children’s toys, gar- 
den furniture, and the feeding dishes of pets 
are not sprayed by accident. Organize a time 
of peace and quiet so that children and pets 
need not be nearby. 

Wear suitable clothing. Cover up as 
much skin as possible with long-sleeved shirt, 
trousers, and shoes and socks. Wear a wash- 


Tea tree, which can be affected by a number of 
pests and diseases. A common condition, sooty 
mold, is controlled by spraying for aphids or 


scale insects. 


White wax scale, which is more disfiguring than 


actually damaging to a wide range of plants. The 
eggs look like pink grains of sand, and when the 
young crawlers hatch they can be destroyed by 
white oil and maldison spray. 


able hat, particularly if you intend to spray 
tall plants or if you are bald. Leather shoes 
and rubber boots are to be preferred to sand- 
shoes and sneakers because they are less per- 
meable. Shorts, T-shirts, and thongs or san- 
dals are not suitable for this job. 

Undamaged rubber gloves are a must. 
Do not wear cotton or leather gloves, because 
these can become impregnated with poisonous 
substances which would then make contact 
with the skin on future occasions. 

If the spraying job is in an enclosed 
space such as a glasshouse, or if the job will 
take more than 10-15 minutes, you should 
wear a respirator. Take care to purchase 
one suitable for use with agricultural 
chemicals. 

Read the label and calculate the 
amount of concentrate required to make up 
the appropriate quantity of dilute spray. 
The rate of dilution mentioned on the label 
should be adhered to. Do not add extra con- 
centrate for good measure—it is wasteful, 
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more hazardous, and it may harm the plants. 
Dead is dead. Twice as much pesticide cannot 
make the pest or disease twice as dead. 

Note that measuring the concentrate is 
a more dangerous operation than spraying 
with the diluted spray. If concentrate is 
spilt on the skin, the area should be thor- 
oughly washed with soap and water for 
10 minutes. Start washing immediately the 
accident occurs. 

If concentrate is splashed in eyes, wash 
in running water for at least 15 minutes. 
Medical attention may be necessary. Clothing 
on which pesticide has been spilt should be 
removed immediately and should be hosed 
thoroughly before washing. 

Use the diluted spray immediately. It is 
not safe to leave lying around, and it will 


Shot hole on peach leaves. This condition also 


affects other stone fruit, raising brown scales on 
the skin which may develop to deep indentations. 
Control by spraying with copper oxychloride and 
white oil just as the flowers open, and later after 


leaf fall and before pruning. 
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begin to lose its efficacy as soon as it is mixed 
with water. 

Do not smoke or eat while spraying or 
before changing your clothes and washing. 

Plan the application of the spray to a 
tree or shrub so that you have as little contact 
with wet leaves as possible. Spray the lower, 
inner parts of a tree first and gradually move 
upward and outward. Aim the spray at the 
part of the plant where the pest is. For exam- 
ple, populations of white louse scale are con- 
centrated on the trunk, so spraying leaves 
only would be a waste of effort. 


Withholding Period and Frequency of 
Application 

When mixed with water and exposed to heat 
and light on the leaves, the active ingredients 


Benomy! w.p. 


Endosulfan e.c. 


of most pesticides change and gradually 
become harmless to humans and to insects or 
pathogens. This breakdown influences the 
frequency of application. Advice to “apply 
every 7-14 days” is common on labels. In hot, 
bright weather the active ingredient breaks 
down more quickly and plants usually grow 
quickly and new leaves may not be protected 
by pesticide already applied. 

Insects and pathogens are likely to be 
favored by these conditions, and it may there- 
fore be necessary to reapply the pesticide in 
seven days. In cooler weather, pesticide appli- 
cations can often be spaced further apart. 

The “withholding period” or “waiting 
time” is the period of time during which it is 
unsafe to eat sprayed fruit or vegetables. It is 
indicated on the product label. 


ee Compatible 


[3] Caution — compatible if wettable powder forms used 


el Caution — do not mix without first carefully 
checking manufacturer’s label or with manufacturer 
for specific instructions. Some brands may be 
compatible, others may not. 


Compatibility unknown 
Combination unnecessary 
Not compatible 


e.c. = emulsifiable concentrate (liquid) 
w.p. = wettable powder 


This chart should be used as a guide only. Always follow label directions. Combining sprays is often unneces- 


sary in a home garden because many garden pesticides already contain both a fungicide and an insecticide. 


The larva of the cabbage white butterfly, which is 
particularly damaging to vegetables, feeding at 
night on outer leaves. Protect young plants with 
carbaryl or maldison spray. 


Children and pets should be kept away 
from recently sprayed plants, and the family 
should be made aware that fruit and vegeta- 
bles must not be picked until the withholding 
period has elapsed. 


Compatibility 

On various occasions it would save time and 
effort if a fungicide and an insecticide were 
mixed together in the same spray tank. 
This can be done, but it is essential that 
you read the labels carefully. They will usu- 
ally indicate if the concentrates are compati- 
ble or not. 

You may also enquire about compatibil- 
ity from the manufacturer, or read a compati- 
bility chart. Copies of these may be available 
from the same sources. 
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It is inadvisable to mix together more 
than two different products. If the products 
are incompatible, several things can happen: 
a different chemical that is dangerous to the 
user or the plant may be produced; one or 
both of the active ingredients may be ren- 
dered useless and so not kill the pest or dis- 
ease it was intended to kill; or the prepara- 
tion may block up the spray nozzles. 
Products from the one manufacturer are 
more likely to be compatible than products 
from different manufacturers. 

Stir thoroughly when mixing and follow 
all the label directions carefully. 


Wetters, Spreaders, and Stickers 

Most pesticides have additives that help to wet 
plant leaves; to spread the active ingredient 
over the leaf; and to stick it there. The 
amount used is enough for an “average 
plant”. Some leaves, however, are particular- 
ly hard to wet. 

This can be demonstrated by dipping a 
dry (that is, not wet with rain or dew) cab- 
bage or iris leaf into a basin of clean water. 
When the leaf is removed it will still be dry. 
If a drop or two of washing-up detergent is 
added to the water the leaf will become wet 
when it is dipped. 

If you intend to spray plants with 
hard-to-wet leaves, add proprietary wetter 
and spreader according to label directions 
or about 2 teaspoons of washing-up deter- 
gent per liter (about | teaspoon per pint) 
of water. 


Seed Treatments 
Seeds may carry disease-causing organisms 
inside the tissues, or on the outside of the 
seed-coat. These organisms may also be pre- 
sent in small pieces of plant or dirt adhering 
to the seed. 

Elimination of organisms from inside 
the seed is the most difficult. In the past, it 
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Sprays run off some plants unless wetters are added. 


has been achieved only by the use of heat 
treatments but today there are fungicides 
available which can move into the seed. If you 
regularly save seed from your own plants find 
out more about these procedures. 

Disease organisms on the outside of the 
seed-coat can be killed by dusting the seed 
with captan or thiram. If the seed has been 
treated in hot water the subsdquent applica- 
tion of fungicide is necessary to prevent rot- 
ting before or after sowing. 

Consult your local agriculture authori- 
ties if you wish to treat seed other than the 
types mentioned here. For example, tomato 
seed is treated in a number of different ways, 
depending on the disease problem. 

For peas and beans use | g per 500 g of 
seed; for beetroot, carrot, celery, crucifers, 
lettuce, pumpkin, onion and spinach use 2 g 
per 500 ¢ of seed. 

The rates given are only an indication 
of the quantity of fungicide that is necessary 
to apply a thin coating to each seed. 

Put the seed and fungicide in a screw- 
top jar and shake gently. Allow the dust to 
settle for an hour or two and then sieve the 
seed to remove excess fungicide. 


Disinfecting Tools 
Removal of disease-causing organisms from 
tools such as knives can be achieved with house- 


hold bleach. Use 150 ml of 4% sodium 
hypochlorite in 1 L (2 1/2 fl oz in | pint) of water. 


Soil Treatments 

Disease-causing organisms that are found in 
the soil can be killed with chemicals. Many of 
these are too poisonous to be applied in a 
home garden but can be applied by trained 
operators from pest control firms in a farm 
situation. These chemicals include methyl 
bromide, which kills nematodes, bacteria, 
weed seeds, and fungi with the exception of 
Verticillium sp. 

If the only problem is a small area of 
soil infested with nematodes, the home gar- 
dener can use fenamiphos granules according 
to the label directions. This pesticide will not 
harm plants already growing in the garden. 

However, in the case of widespread and 
large populations of nematodes on a farm, it 
may be more sensible to employ a reputable 
firm of pest control operators to fumigate the 
soil. Soil treatments will not be fully effective 
if there are large clods of earth, and pieces of 
undecomposed plant material in the area. 
The soil should be in seedbed condition and 
slightly moist. 

Treatment with chloropicrin, methyl 
bromide, metham-sodium, and formalin 
leaves residues in the soil that are toxic to 
some or all plants for a period of time. For 
example, bromide residues are toxic to carna- 
tions, salvia, snapdragons, onions, and garlic. 
Check this with the operator and wait until all 
traces of the chemical have gone before plant- 
ing. This may take weeks. 


Tree Injection 

Injection is useful if spraying is impossible 
because of the height of the tree or because of 
wet or windy weather. It has other advantages 
over spraying: predators are not usually affect- 
ed; the insecticide protects the tree for longer; 
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Bean podborer, difficult to control because it is protected by the pods it eats. Carbaryl sprayed weekly is 


necessary if this pest is active. 


and there is no drift of chemicals to other areas 
where they are unwanted. The procedure 
involves inserting insecticide into holes drilled 
in the sapwood (water-conducting tissue) at reg- 
ular intervals around a tree trunk. The insecti- 
cide moves upward in the water to kill sap- 
sucking or leaf-feeding insects. 

The dose of insecticide is calculated on 
the basis of the size of the tree canopy and the 
diameter of the trunk. This method does not 
control insects feeding in the trunk (borers), 
and it is recommended that any one tree be 
“injected” no more than once per year. 

The tree can be seriously damaged if it 
is injected too frequently, if the dosage is cal- 
culated incorrectly, or if the holes are drilled 
in the wrong place. Every case is different. 
Whether or not an individual tree should be 
injected, and the placement of the holes, needs 
careful thought. Consult your local depart- 
ment of agriculture or forestry for advice. 


Termites attacking a living tree may weaken it 


structurally. Collect specimens and have them 
identified before taking advice to control them. 


Maintenance 


Pruning 


Pruning is a way of improving the look of 
your garden and encouraging new leaf growth 
and fruit production in some trees and 
shrubs. Some plants need very little pruning, 
and unless branches are intruding on paths or 
blocking light from the house, they may be 
allowed to grow on naturally. When a branch 
is damaged or dies back, however, some 
investigation is necessary and of course the 
dead wood must be removed, as borer infesta- 
tion is a possibility. 

When wood appears spent, the tree or 
shrub may sometimes be revived with a severe 
shortening back to induce new growth, but 
this is a desperate remedy for desperate cases. 

Time to prune varies greatly according to 
climate and to the type of plant to be treated. 

It is wise to delay pruning in cold cli- 
mates until reasonably sure that no more 
frosts are likely. Similarly, it is not wise to 
prune in hot weather because of the effect on 
the transpiration system of the plant and the 
loss of food supplies from the leaves. 

Pruning cuts are made to a bud or eye. 
These are found where a leaf has dropped, on 
the inside or outside of stems. By cutting to 
these buds, 6 mm (1/4 in) above, the growth of 
the plant diagonal. 

Tools kept clean and sharp prevent 
infection and damage. If diseased wood is 
removed, disinfecting with methylated spirit 
is a wise precaution. 

A great deal of pruning is best done in 
winter when the plants are dormant, but most 
flowering shrubs are pruned, if necessary, 
after they flower. Some spring flowering plants 
bloom on new wood and should be pruned in 
summer and fall (autumn) if control is needed. 


Most trees and many shrubs are pruned 
only in the early stages and then not severely. 
If trees must be pruned it is best done slowly, 
removing the long branches, which must come 
away first, and then, after an interval, small 
branches. 

If the tips of ill-clothed stems and branch- 
es are nipped, side growth may be forced. If this 
does not occur, shortening back to about one- 
third of the length may be successful. 

The practice of removing side branches 
from very young trees can produce spindly 
growth. As well, the beautiful effects of low 
branches should not be overlooked. If they 
block access to a path or other part of the 
garden, however, they may have to be 
removed. If possible, let the tree grow for two 
or three years until it is established and 
remove the branches one at a time. 

Leading branches with their upright 
growth are not pruned, but if a leader is bro- 
ken, the side branch best suited to take its 
place should be selected and tied into position 
to encourage it to grow upright. 

Dressings of manure or compost and 
fertilizer, preferably organic, should be given 
after pruning, using the fertilizer in the pro- 
portions suggested by the maker. 

Plants with variegated leaves should be 
checked for reversion to green, which often 
occurs. These branches should be cut out. 


Pruning Stone-fruit Trees 

The pruning of young stone-fruit trees is a 
controversial subject and the following expla- 
nation describes only one way of tackling the 
task. For the first two years, all kinds of stone 
fruit can be pruned in the same manner. After 
planting, three strong shoots are selected for 
the framework and all others are cut off. The 
selected shoots are pruned to outside buds 
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and all cuts are made at the same height from 
the ground. Sometimes a young tree will have 
only one or two shoots suitable for growing on 
but this should happen only rarely. The three 
shoots chosen should have grown into 
between five and seven leaders by the second 
or third winter and this is sufficient. Growths 
on the outside of these leaders are trained to 
form fruiting arms. Late summer is an appro- 


Left: Pruning Peach and Nectarine Trees 

1. After planting, select three strong shoots, try- 
ing to provide a balanced spread around the 
stem, and remove all others. Prune the selected 
shoots to outside buds, keeping all cuts to the 
same height from the ground. 


2. By the third winter the three shoots should 
have grown into between five and seven leaders. 
Growths on the outside of these leaders form the 


fruiting arms. 


3. The framework can be built up rapidly by 
leaving the leaders unshortened for the next two 
or three years, although shoots not needed 
should still be cut back. Develop fruiting arms on 
the outside of leaders. Retain horizontal laterals 


for fruiting and cut off vertical ones. 


4, With peaches and nectarines most of the two- 
year laterals must be removed to induce new 
growth while one-year-old shoots are thinned out 
(about 50 percent) to prevent overcrowding. 


priate time to prune established stone-fruit 
trees and all unwanted strong shoots should 
be removed. 

When pruning apricots, aim to develop 
six or seven leaders with fruiting arms. Once 
the apricot trees start bearing at year five or 
six, fruit appears mainly on short spurs on 
two-year or older wood. With some varieties, 
they also appear on one-year wood. Fruiting 
spurs remain productive for several years 
and eventually become barren, so a selection 
from new lateral growths should be made 
each year. This will provide replacements for 
barren wood which should be removed. As 
fruiting wood often produces more blossom 
than is desirable, some of the laterals should 
be cut out and others cut right back to pro- 
mote new growth the following season. Spurs 
should also be thinned where necessary to 
reduce the potential crop to reasonable limits. 
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Pruning tips. 


Cherries need little pruning for some 
years after the main framework has been 
established. The cherry’s fruiting spurs nor- 
mally remain productive for ten to twelve 
years, so less renewal wood is needed than 
with other kinds of stone fruit. Growers often 
head their trees when they have reached a 
desirable height: this promotes the growth of 
replacement fruiting wood on the lower 
branches. 

For peaches and nectarines, the frame- 
work can be built up rapidly by leaving the 
leaders unshortened for the next two or three 
years, although shoots not needed should still 
be cut back. Fruiting arms are developed on 
the outside of the leaders. Retain horizontal 
laterals for fruiting and cut off vertical ones. 
The pruning of bearing peaches and nec- 
tarines is governed by the fact that they fruit 
only on lateral growths made the previous 
season. Most of the two-year laterals must be 
removed to induce new growth, while one- 
year-old shoots are thinned out to prevent 


Pruning branches. 


overcrowding. The best approach is to thin 
out half the light lateral wood along a young 
fruiting arm the first year and leave half for 
fruiting. The following winter, the laterals 
that were left for fruiting are cut back and 
the new ones that have grown are left to 
carry fruit the following year. New laterals 
left for fruiting should be shortened if they 
are more than 20 em (8 in) long. After five or 
six years, the leaders should be shortened 
each year to induce new growth on the lower 
parts of the tree. 

Kuropean plums bear fruit on long 
slender spurs that remain in fruit for many 
years. Once the desired number of leaders 
and arms has been obtained, the trees can be 
left unshortened for a year or two. From 
then on the only work required involves cut- 
ting back any old fruiting wood and over- 
crowded laterals. 

The Japanese types of plums are more 
difficult because they need to have their lead- 
ers cut hard back to inside buds to encourage 
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Fruit Thinning 

Most fruit needs to be thinned while still in the 
early stages of development to give remaining 
fruit enough room to mature fully. 


Apple Trees, Pear and Stone Fruit Trees 

These are pruned to one of two methods: 

1. The central leader tree is wider at the base 
than at the top, forming a pyramidal shape. It 
has only one (central) leader, usually supporting 
about four tiers of fruiting arms. This type relies 
on light pruning and results in a strong tree. 

2. The vase tree consists of a number of leaders 
trained outward and upward, leaving the middle 
clear to admit more light for good fruit production. 


Pruning—How to Cut 

1. The first is correct—clean and close to the bud. 
2. The second cut is too slanted. 

3. The third cut is too close to the bud and may 
cause damage. 

4. The fourth cut is too far from the bud. 
Consequently, the stub may become diseased. 


erect growth. Erect growths other than those 
needed for leaders or fruiting arms should be 
cut right out or right down to a more horizon- 
tal position. Retain horizontal growths for 
fruiting. With Japanese varieties, more prun- 
ing is needed to prune outspent spurs and lat- 
erals and to remove diseased wood and over- 
crowded laterals. 


Pruning Pip Fruit 

The pip fruit trees—apples, pears, and 
quinces—are the “jacks-of-all-trades” of the 
home orchard. They can be grown in most 
districts and can be trained to suit many situ- 
ations where land is at a premium. 

The choice is wide when it comes to the 
various methods of pruning pip fruit and you 
must have a clear idea what you want before 
you start. 

The aim with traditionally sized apple 
trees is to develop a pyramid-shaped tree with 
either four erect leaders or one central leader 
and fruiting arms. These fruiting arms are 
developed on the outsides of the leaders and 
provide plenty of space for the production of 
laterals. As soon as the tree has been planted, 
two or three well-placed shoots are selected 
for the framework and all others removed. 
The selected leaders should then be short- 
ened, about three-quarters of the previous 
season’s growth being cut off. The leaders are 
pruned to suitable side buds so the following 
season two shoots will spring from each leader. 

A year after planting—again in win- 
ter—four or five of the strongest shoots are 
selected for the leaders and any other main 
shoots cut right back. The selected leaders 
should be shortened to about a third of their 
new growth and pruned to outside buds to 
increase the spread of the tree. 

At the third winter pruning, a start can 
be made on forming the main fruiting arms. 
There should be only one main arm on each 
leader starting opposite the central point of 
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These plants will be pruned occasionally to keep the entrance clear and enhance their shape. 


the tree. By this stage, the tree will have pro- 
duced the desired four leaders. All other erect 
and strong shoots other than these are cut 
back. The fruiting arms are developed by 
selecting a bud on the outside of each leader 
and about 1 m (3 ft) from the ground. Each 
leader is then pruned to about 20 cm (8 in) 
above the selected bud. By late spring, the 
top buds on the leaders will have produced 
shoots about 5 em (2 in) long. The leader 
should then be cut back to the two buds above 
the selected bud. By the next winter, the 
fourth, the tree should have four leaders, 
each with a young fruiting arm. If the tree is 
doing well, the second tier of fruiting arms 
can be started during the fifth winter. These 
will be located about | m (3 ft) above the 
point where the first tier was begun. The 
method is the same as for the first tier: prune 
the leaders to about 20 cm (8 in) above the 
selected bud and reprune in late spring. 


In addition, the first fruiting arms 
should be shortened by about a third from the 
third year on and upright growths from along 
the fruiting arm should be cut right back. 
More horizontal shoots are left to develop 
fruit buds. In following years, a further tier of 
short arms can be developed in the same way 
as for the previous tiers. Laterals should be 
encouraged on the fruiting arms and on the 
outside of the leaders but make sure to keep 
the middle of the tree clear of growth. 

It is sensible to provide support for the 
leaders and fruiting arms by forming natural 
braces. These are made by interlacing laterals 
which eventually grow together to form very 
strong living braces. These braces can be 
formed at two or more levels in the young tree 
as it grows. 

As the tree becomes older and well into 
its bearing years, fruiting wood must be 
removed as it becomes exhausted. Clusters of 
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Above: Cuts too large to be made with secateurs or lopping shears require a pruning saw. Where the weight of the 
branch may cause tearing, it is advisable to first cut off the branch at a short distance from the trunk (1). Do this by 
first sawing about a third of the way through the underside, then completing the cut from above. Next, undercut the 
remaining piece against the trunk (2) again sawing about a third of the way through the limb. Then saw through 
from above until the two cuts meet (3). Clean up any ragged edges on the cut by running around the edge with a 
sharp knife (4). This will help the wound to heal more rapidly. Finally, apply a wound sealing compound to the cut 
(5) to prevent entry of disease organisms. 
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Pruning Apple Trees 


1. After planting, select two or three well-placed shoots and prune them to suitable side buds. 

2. In the first winter, four or five of the strongest shoots are selected for leaders and any other main shoots cut right 
back. Selected leaders should be shortened to about a third of their new growth and pruned to outside buds to 
increase the spread of the tree. 

3. During the third winter, start forming the main fruiting arms, with only one main arm on each leader. For fruiting 
arms, select a bud on the outside of each leader about I m (3 ft) from the ground. Each leader is then pruned to about 
20 cm (8 in) above the selected bud. 

In the fourth winter the first fruiting arms should be shortened by about a third, and upright growths from along the 
fruiting arm should be cut right back. 

4. During the fifth winter the second tier of fruiting arms can be started. These will be located about 1 m (3 ft) above 
the point where the first tier was begun. 

5. In following years, laterals should be encouraged on the fruiting arms on the outsides of leaders, but make sure to 
keep the middle of the tree clear of growth. 


Plants may be trimmed to give clear access to the garden. 


old spurs should be heavily thinned and long 
barren laterals shortened back to a healthy 
bud. At the same time, healthy fruiting wood 
should be thinned or shortened where neces- 
sary to prevent overcrowding. Future fruiting 
wood—the new growth made during the sea- 
son—should be dealt with too. The main aim 
here is to continually cut out all unwanted and 
erect growths but take care not to thin back 
new laterals unduly. The effect of leaving new 
laterals uncut is to induce the formation of 
new buds along them the following season. 
Dwarf apple trees can be trained 
either as pyramids or as bush trees, although 
pyramids are usually superior. The 
approach is broadly the same one just 
described for normal-sized trees. The grow- 
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ing of dwarf trees is not the only way to 
economise on space in the home orchard: 
cordons and espaliers can be grown. 

The cordon is a single straight rod 
erown either erect or (preferably) obliquely. 
Cordons are grown on dwarf stocks in rows 
supported on a wire fence. 

Apples and pears can be made to con- 
form to a number of espalier designs, all of 
which require constant care and attention. 

In standard form, an espalier compris- 
es a central stem with horizontal arms tied 
along supporting wires. The trees are grown 
on normal stocks planted further apart than 
for cordons. 

Pear trees can be trained and pruned 
in the same way as described for apples. 
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The espalier system of training a tree along supporting wires. 


They grow more vigorously than apple trees, 
however, and pose greater problems in train- 
ing. Instead of the leaders being pruned to out- 
side buds to increase the spread, the cut should 
be made to the bud above the one selected. The 
following winter the shoot from the top is 
removed entirely. The use of spreaders to push 
the leaders out into a better position will help. 
Treatment for forming each fruiting arm is 
broadly the same as described for apples. 

Pears make strong lateral growths and 
these should either be tied to the horizontal 
or interlaced with each other around the out- 
side of the tree. The following winter, all lat- 
erals which were tied down or interlaced 
should be shortened to 25 em (10 in). 

Quinces are usually less vigorous than 
apples but can be trained in the same way. 
Alternatively, they may be grown as vase- 
shaped trees with many leaders and without 
fruiting arms. 


Pruning Citrus Fruit 
Few gardeners, once they've had the pleasure 
of eating home-grown citrus fruit, would like 
to be without it. As well as adding fresh fruit 
to the family larder, citrus trees add beauty to 
the home garden. With their evergreen shiny 
foliage, fragrant blossoms, and bright colored 
fruit, they number among our most attractive 
ornamental shrubs. 

Fortunately, most citrus trees do not 
need to be heavily pruned, and interference 


with their natural growth habit should be 
kept to a minimum. Lemon trees and some 
bushy mandarins do benefit from pruning 
more than other kinds. A moderate thin- 
ning of the fruit-bearing wood of these types 
will reduce the crop, but fruit quality and 
size will be improved. On other citrus trees, 
only “water shoots” growing from the trunk 
below the main branches need be removed. 
Aged trees will grow new fruit-bearing wood 
if branches and laterals that are declining 
in vigor are removed. Always leave a strong 
terminal growth when you cut back a later- 
al. When removing larger branches, make 
your cuts close to the fork to avoid leaving 
stubs which may then be attacked by borer 
or disease. 


Pruning Berry Fruit 

Berry fruits are ideal for small gardens with 
limited space. They are very productive and 
by planting different species fresh fruit can be 
harvested from late spring to middle of fall 
(autumn). Surplus fruit of most varieties is 
well suited to freezing and preserving. 

Berry fruits are best suited to good 
loam soils that do not become waterlogged in 
winter. Soils must be capable of retaining 
moisture during the summer and frequent 


Opposite: Cottage gardens like this need a sur- 
prising amount of maintenance to keep them 


looking informal but flourishing. 
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HOW TO PRUNE 


How to Prune Rose Branches (Inset ) 

1. Prune about 6 mm (1/4 in) directly above an outward-facing growth eye, cutting cleanly on a downward 
slope, so as to finish the cut at the opposite side of the branch, level with the top of that growth eye. 

2. If the cut is made too close to the bud it may be damaged. 

3. If the cut is too high it could cause the stem to die back. 

4. A cut which is level across will not allow water to flow off freely. 

Basic Pruning Steps 

1. Cut out dead wood, weak twiggy growths, and diseased or damaged wood. 

2, Cut out any branches which cross or clutter the middle. 

3. Inspect the wood that is left and cut each branch to an eye where the resulting growth will develop in the 
direction required. 


4, Petroleum jelly is sometimes used to protect pruning cuts from infection or die back. 


watering during dry spells is essential to fully 
develop the berries. 

Berry fruits grow well in some temper- 
ate areas but some, such as raspberries and 
blackcurrants, require a cold winter to assist 
bud development. 

For blackcurrants, after planting cut 
off all shoots just above ground level. After 
leaf fall the following fall (autumn), cut back 
half the new growths to soil level. Those 
remaining will carry the first crop the follow- 
ing summer, 18 months after planting. 
Established bushes are pruned by cutting out 
those shoots that have borne fruit the previ- 
ous summer. 

For red and white currants, the fruit- 
ing laterals and spurs are renewed every four 
to five years as the fruiting spurs become 
sparse on any piece of older wood. This is 
done by cutting back such wood to within 7 
cm (about 3 in) of the base, so encouraging 
the growth of new wood. Shoots growing 
inward toward the middle of the bush are 
thinned out to admit light and air. Young lat- 
erals produced the previous season are short- 
ened to a length of two or three buds. The 
leading shoots of each branch are cut back to 
vigorous wood as well. 

Deep, rich, and cool soil suits the goose- 
berry, one of the finest “old-time” berry 
crops. The fruit is borne both on short spurs 
of old wood and on well-ripened wood of the 
previous season. The main aim with pruning is 
to open the bushes to let in maximum light. 

Raspberries need chilling in winter for 
the buds to develop, so they are difficult to 
grow in a warm climate. After young growths 
appear, cut the cane back to buds at the base. 
For its first fruiting year, each plant should 
be pruned to carry no more than six canes. 
Canes should be topped in late winter to 
remove dead wood and stimulate bud devel- 
opment lower down. Canes which have borne 
fruit in summer should be cut off at ground 
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level. Later, in fall (autumn), the canes are 
thinned to a spacing of about 15 cm (6 in). 
Brambles are biennial in fruiting habit: 
canes produced one season carry the crop the 
next and then die. In winter, simply cut the 
canes which carried the summer crops to 
cround level. Young canes should only be tied 
to the wires when they are fully mature and 
pliable. They can be tip-pruned or shortened 
readily according to the space available. 


Pruning Roses 

Strong healthy rose plants and a successful 
flowering season depend not only on cultiva- 
tion and feeding but also on judicious pruning. 
A rose develops by a process of replacement. 
Strong shoots from the base produce flowers 
and when cut back, side-shoots develop to 
become part of its structure. Pruning not only 
“tidies up” a plant but more importantly, 
encourages the production of new flowering 
wood from existing branches and basal shoots 
to replace ageing canes. The well-established 
bush, whether low or high growing, should 
have well-balanced arrangement of branches: 
the middle open to the light, the main develop- 
ment growing outward and upward. 

Prune roses in late winter, when the 
plants are still dormant and the sap is not 
flowing—the best time for pruning. Climate 
will dictate the most appropriate frost-free 
period for individual growers. Early winter 
onward is generally a suitable time for prun- 
ing. There are growers who prefer to prune in 
late winter. Those who require the first 
blooms for exhibitions work on the theory of 
90 days from prune to bloom. 

Pruning is neither complicated nor 
daunting for the home gardener, but before 
making any major cuts study each bush. It is 
better to cut each stem high, then recut lower 
if necessary. Try to keep a mental picture of 
what the rose looked like before pruning, and 
what final effect is required. 
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A. Pruning saws. The main objective is to 
acquire those which do not damage branches 
not being cut. The bow saw makes a fine cut 
unlikely to tear tissue. The curved saw has 
reversed teeth and cuts with similar effect. The 
coarse-tooth type is quick and efficient. B. 
Double-handled pruners used on trees, vines, 
and shrubs, those with longer handles often sav- 
ing use of a ladder. C. Sharp secateurs lighten 
work and are unlikely to tear tissues or bark. At 
left, the older type, which is heavier; and in the 
middle, newer types which easier to use. D. 


Double-handled shears for hedges. 


Pruning methods vary. Most methods 
are satisfactory if carried out sensibly. 
Whether hard, medium, or even light pruning 
is undertaken, the quality of the blooms will 
be the final criterion. Hard pruning cuts a 
bush back very low toward the soil; medium 


pruning reduces the branches by half their 
length; and light pruning cuts back to wood 
about the thickness of a pencil. 

Where and how you make each cut is 
important. Prune about 6 mm (1/4 in) directly 
above an outward-facing growth eye, cutting 
cleanly on a downward slope, so as to finish 
the cut at the opposite side of the branch, level 
with the top of that growth eye. A cut that is 
level across (horizontal) is considered to be 
inappropriate; the sloping cut enables water 
to flow off freely. The pith or soft center of 
each lateral does shrink a little and retains 
moisture: a fertile place for disease spores to 
collect. This could also cause die-back. Should 
any branch start to die back from a pruning 
cut, immediately cut down to a lower eye— 
remember to cut to a growth eye which will 
develop in the required direction. 

These general points for initial pruning 
cover all rose types. Subsequent pruning for 
each type is determined by the individual 
growth habits—this is discussed below. 
¢ Cut out dead wood, weak twiggy growths, 
diseased or damaged wood, and branches 
which cross or clutter the middle. 
¢ Inspect the wood that is left and cut each 
branch to an eye where the resulting growth 
will develop in the direction required. 
¢ Tidy the basal area of dead stubs and clean 
with a brush. 
¢ When pruning is completed, spray with a 
fungicide material to prevent carry-over 
spores of black spot, rust, and mildew. 

Roses that are bush-like and compact 
need overall pruning at all levels to maintain 
their habit and flowering pattern and to 
ensure that light and air reach all parts of the 
plant. Top pruning will encourage only top 
growth and blooming, and discourage lower 
growth with the inevitable bare stems. Prune 
just above outward-facing buds to encourage 
bushing. Weaker varieties require harder 
pruning to promote stronger growth, while 


These easily maintained succulents create a 


pleasant effect by straying over the paved area. 


hardier types need only medium or light 
pruning. Occasionally, some stronger vari- 
eties will need severe pruning to prevent 
stragely stems, which can be buffeted by wind 
and put strain on the roots. Efficient pruning 
should halve the original height and width. 
Larger exhibition blooms can be produced by 
pruning more branches so that growth is con- 
centrated in fewer buds. 

Standard roses, which can be either 
floribundas or hybrid teas, should be pruned 
in the same way as the bush varieties, although 
more wood should be taken to prevent wind 
damage. Remember to remove all ties while 
pruning and re-tie afterward. (An old nylon 
stocking is ideal.) Standard roses should be re- 
tied each year. To complete the operation, 
scrub the long stems and the basal plate with a 
stiff brush to remove dead bark and scale. 

For climbers, before the major winter 
pruning, trim back the twigs that have finished 
flowering. After the initial basic pruning, cut 
back the old canes (five years old or more) 
leaving the younger ones to lead. Prune the 
ends of these by half to a healthy bud where 
the stem is almost | em (about 1/4 in) in diame- 
ter. Cut back the laterals to a few buds leaving 
about half the length. Keep any strong-looking 
shoots from the laterals and tie them horizon- 
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tally to encourage spread—at this stage they 
are still flexible. Replace all the ties from the 
previous year and reframe as required. 

Over the few weeks following pruning 
check your roses for die-back; some buds may 
have failed to develop and may be yellowing. 
Cut these stems back to the next bud, which 
should be developing. Where outward growth 
is preferred rub off the inward-facing buds, 
and where larger blooms are required reduce 
the number of developing buds, leaving the 
healthiest ones to produce flowers. This “after- 
pruning” ensures that you achieve the desired 
shape and bloom. No pruning should take 
place in summer as this is the most active grow- 
ing period. Trim lightly as necessary but hard 
pruning will drain the vital sap from the plant. 


@ Tools 


The equipment you need for gardening will 
build up over the years depending on your 
needs, and your enthusiasm or capability for 
certain tasks. Some gardeners, for instance, 
prefer to have heavy structural work per- 
formed for them, and leave landscaping, ter- 
racing, the building of walls, pools, trellises, 
paving and so on to hired experts. If you do 
not move earth or heavy objects around your 
garden you will never need a wheelbarrow ... 
some gardeners require aids another would 
never think of—a waterproof cushion for 
kneeling on while weeding or tending low 
plants is a must for many keen gardeners. 

The essentials are tools for turning and 
breaking up soil, and for clearing the surface, 
hence the various kinds of spades, shovels, 
forks, trowels, and rakes. If wiped after use 
and stored in a dry place, all equipment will 
last longer. When buying metal equipment, 
make sure the metal is of good enough quality 
to keep a good edge when you sharpen it. 

The diagram opposite shows the basic 
tools required for pruning. 


How to Grow and Care 
for Your Garden 


Lawns ¢ 


There is nothing to take the place of a lawn. 
Labor-saving substitutes such as paving stones 
or brick are attractive alternatives which pro- 
vide freedom from the regular maintenance 
demanded by grass, but they never match up 
to the look and feel of a cared-for lawn. 

A lawn has no peer for playing or pic- 
nicking on, or just for walking and relaxing 
on. A lawn enhances a garden, complement- 
ing flower borders, shrubs, and trees and 
provides an attractive visual relief for build- 
ings, driveways, and roads. 


Soil 

To establish a good lawn certain steps must be 
followed. Cultivation is necessary well in 
advance of seed-sowing to break down any 
vegetation and incorporate it with the soil. 
Repeated rotary hoeings will eliminate many 
weeds, but strong perennial weeds should be 
eradicated by spraying with a chemical such 
as Network. 

When the soil is finely worked, leveling 
should take place. This is usually done by 
raking high spots into low spots. The eye is a 
good guide for obtaining levels, but for 
absolute accuracy it is necessary to insert 
level pegs with strings between them, checking 
with a spirit level as work progresses. 

Rolling of the ground to firm down soft 
spots is recommended. The ground should be 
left for several weeks after rolling and if no 
rain occurs during this time the soil should be 
thoroughly watered with a sprinkler. The 
eround will consolidate and soft spots will 
show up as hollows. A final leveling and 
rolling should create an even surface. It is 


worthwhile spending time on preparation as 
hollows and bumps are far more easily cor- 
rected before sowing than after a lawn is 
established. 

Where soils are very stony it is some- 
times a daunting task to remove sufficient 
stones to form a seedbed suitable for sowing a 
lawn. By importing clean topsoil and raking it 
over the surface of the stony ground, which 
should be cultivated and leveled beforehand, 
this problem is overcome. Topsoil should only 
be bought in in a case such as this or when 
levels are low. Always check if possible that 
topsoil is friable and weed free before arrang- 
ing delivery. 

Clay soils will benefit from the addition 
of sand, peat, or loam. Lime applied several 
months before sowing grass seed will help to 
break down the clay particles. Sandy soils can 
have topsoil, peat, or compost added to 
improve their moisture-retaining abilities. 
Organic materials such as peat and compost 
should not be added to loamy soils. 


Ge CAC (( 
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A large lawn, a green expanse that is restful to the eye while some of the trees await their leaves. 
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Sowing 
Fall (autumn) is the best time to sow a lawn, 
as the emerging grasses are likely to 
encounter good growing conditions at this 
time and winter rains provide adequate mois- 
ture as the lawn establishes. A spring-sown 
lawn is quite satisfactory providing thorough 
watering is continued during the summer. 

Finer grasses are to be preferred for a 
lawn. They have a better appearance and are 
less vigorous growers than coarse grasses, 
therefore they require less cutting. Coarse 
grasses have their place in tough situations 
such as beach gardens, where they are better 
suited to the dry conditions. There are sever- 
al fine grass mixtures available. Some are 
expensive, but grass seed is not something to 
skimp on as a fine lawn will last indefinitely if 
well cared for. 

Sulphate of ammonia and superphos- 
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phate at 2 to 1 should be applied after a final 
leveling at the rate of 1 handful per sq m 
(about 10 sq ft). Before sowing the lawn, the 
soil surface is loosened by gentle raking. The 
seed can be broadcast by hand or applied 
with a spreader. Be sure to obtain an even 
coverage. After this, gently rake the soil in 
the opposite direction to the previous raking. 
This will help to cover the seed. 


Watering 

Watering is critical during the stage from 
seed-sowing to establishment. Drying out at 
the time of germination may prove fatal to 
the seedling grasses and any lack of water 
during the first few months of growth must 
be avoided. Water thoroughly but gently 
until the grass has a good foothold. Heavy- 
handed watering may cause washing out of 
the surface soil. 
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To make a sloping lawn even, drive in boning rods—stakes of equal length—at each end of the 


slope, stretch twine between them and drive in other boning rods 3 m (10 feet) apart. Other lines 


at right angles will cover the area. The correct level for the soil is obtained by digging, filling 


and raking to the same depth below the fixed line. 
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A well landscaped sloping lawn. 


Care of Your Lawn 
Allow the grass to grow about 10 cm (4 in) 
before the first cut is given with the mower 
set high. The roller can be run over the lawn 
again at this stage to help with further con- 
solidation. If using a reel mower which has 
its own roller this will prove sufficient. It is 
advisable to use a catcher for the first few 
cuts to avoid grass clippings accumulating on 
the surface of the still weak lawn. Regular 
mowing will help to keep the lawn in good 
condition, but avoid cutting too low. A lawn 
which is continually “scalped” becomes 
weakened. 

Lawns require regular applications of 
fertilizer if they are to look their best. 
Sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate 


supply the nitrogen and phosphate required 
by grasses for good health. Apply at the rate 
recommended for pre-sowing of lawns earlier 
in this chapter. If you prefer not to mix your 
own, a prepared lawn fertilizer is sold by gar- 
den suppliers. Apply in spring and again in 
fall (autumn). Spread the fertilizer evenly, as 
heavy-handed applications will burn the grass 
and cause uneven growth. Do not apply lime 
or organic fertilizers to your lawn as they will 
encourage weeds at the expense of grass. 
Weeds in lawns can be troublesome, 
although regular mowing and particularly 
regular feeding will discourage them. A strong 
growing lawn should smother most weeds. 
There are selective weedkillers for use on 
lawns that kill daisies and broad-leaved weeds 
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Lawns—Preparation for Planting 


1. Cultivation is necessary well in advance of 
seed-sowing to break down any vegetation. 

2. When the soil is finely worked, leveling 
should take place. 

3. Rolling of the ground to firm down soft spots 
is recommended. The ground should then be left 
for several weeks to settle, after which a final 
leveling and rolling is undertaken. 

4. Sulphate of ammonia and super phosphate 


without harming the grass. Hand-weeding of 
lawns is quite in order but is only for those 
with time to spare, for it is a laborious job. 
Bindii weed is a common pest in lawns 
and is particularly annoying in the summer- 
time. It is sometimes called prickle weed and 
it sticks into bare feet, spoiling summer fun 
for children who love to romp free of 
footwear on lawns. This annual weed germi- 


at 2 to 1 should be applied after the final level- 
ling at the rate of one handful per square m. 

5. Before sowing the lawn the soil surface is 
loosened by gentle raking. 

6. Fall (autumn is the best time to sow. Be sure 
to obtain an even coverage. 

7. After this gently rake the soil in the opposite 
directions to over seed. 

8. Watering is essential during the stage from 
seed sowing to establishment. Water thoroughly 
but gently. 


nates in fall (autumn) and matures in spring, 
which is the time to spray with a specific 
weedkiller such as Faneron. Spraying in sum- 
mertime when we are most aware of this weed 
is useless, for the prickles are actually seeds 


Opposite: This generously watered lawn has 
arich green in keeping with the subtropical 


plants at its edge. 
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which are being dispersed, and the parent 
plant is already dying. 

Moss in a lawn is usually a sign of lack 
of light, undernourishment, or poor drainage. 
A well-fed, strong growing lawn will not 
become mossy. If the lawn is too shaded alter- 
natives to grass, such as paving, gravel chips, 
or groundcover plants, should be considered. 
Poorly drained lawns may need to have 
drainage pipes installed or the source of water 
diverted. 

Grassgrub and leatherjackets can cause 
bare patches on lawns. The chemical 
Diazinon is safe to use, easy to apply, and 
very effective. It should be applied from late 
summer to early winter to control grassgrub. 
Leatherjacket caterpillars may need treat- 
ments in fall (autumn) and spring. Directions 
for application must be followed carefully if 
the treatment is to be fully effective. 

Dichondra or kidney weed is a grass 
substitute that is becoming very popular in 
warmer areas with light soils. It remains 
ereen during dry summer periods and needs 
little care as it is low growing. Mowing is usu- 
ally required no more than three times a year. 
Weeds can be a problem, but there is a weed- 
killer that will not harm the dichondra yet 
eliminates unwanted weeds. Dichondra seed is 
available and is quick to establish, and plugs 
of dichondra are sometimes sold. 


Trees ¢ 


Trees have many functions but their funda- 
mental purposes in the home landscape are to 
provide masses of foliage to enhance build- 
ings, vistas, or garden scenes, to screen out 
undesirable objects, to vary or improve the 
skyline with interesting silhouettes, to empha- 
size contours or ground elevation, to furnish 
shade and wind protection, and to give a feel- 
ing of stability and sense of permanence to the 
garden. 


There is no end of variety in growth 
habit, foliage pattern, and flowering charac- 
teristics from which to choose among the hun- 
dreds of species available. It is indeed a rare 
situation when a suitable species cannot be 
found to suit the prevailing conditions, or in 
which the garden is so small as to be unable to 
feature at least one tree. 


Trees for Shade 
Desirable characteristics for shade trees are: 


® Medium to fast growth, that is, 30-45 
em (12-18 inches) elongation per 
annum. 

e A crown which is not so dense as to cast 
solid shade, but one which allows some 
light and rain to filter through to the 
ground below. Such trees permit air 
movement through and around them, 
making conditions more pleasant in 
regions where the air is ordinarily hot 
and still. Open-headed trees are also 
less liable to injury or damage during 
high winds. 

e A trunk or branching habit which will 
be sufficiently high to permit people to 
walk or sit under while still affording 


shade. 
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e A root system which will not be so shal- 
low as to make the growth of grass or 
other suitable groundcover difficult. 

° Relative freedom from pests and dis- 
eases and the dropping of messy fruits, 
flowers, seed pots, twigs, and leaves to 
such an extent that they interfere with 
the pleasure of sitting below. 


Left: This lawn serves as a pathway. 


Below: The lawn and garden edging help 
isolate and set off this peninsular of garden. 
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Trees for Screening 
For screening purposes we naturally think 


first of evergreen species to provide a year- 
round permanent effect; and because of the 
limitations of space in most gardens, the 
choice is often confined to the columnar forms 
of conifers. Where space is available, howev- 
er, many trees may be used effectively for 
such purposes including deciduous species. 
Although deciduous trees permit you to see 
through in the dormant period, the character 
of the tree, if wisely chosen, will tend to hold 
the observer’s attention rather than let it go 
beyond to the object being screened. 

Remember, too, that undesirable 
objects may sometimes be screened from view 
without having a continuous row of trees sim- 
ply by strategic placement of trees so that 
when viewed from certain angles, they give 
the appearance of a solid block of foliage. 

In the case of very tall objects, such as 
multilevel home units, it is often impossible to 
screen them from view effectively even by 
planting tall trees. In such situations, it is 
best to select something which will be so 
attractive that attention will be drawn there 
rather than being attracted to the buildings. 


Trees for Windbreaks 

Windbreaks should, where possible, be 
worked into the total landscape picture so as 
to be unobtrusive. Evergreen species, includ- 
ing conifers, are the most suitable for wind- 
break plantings; but to be effective for such 
purposes the depth of planting often needs to 
be greater than a single row. Because of the 
limitations of space on the average size block 
of land, this is rarely practicable; however, 
on larger properties, they can help enclose 
the garden and make it a more pleasant place 
in which to enjoy outdoor activities. 


Trees for Ornamental Effect 

When considering trees for this purpose, it is 
perhaps more important to consider the form 
of the species rather than its flowers, since 
these are visible only for a short period of 
time each year. Flowering trees, however, are 
especially useful in large shrub borders to 
break the monotony and give added height 
and interest. Be careful in the selection of 
species in which the principal ornamental 
value lies in unusual or striking foliage color. 
It is important to consider the tonal relation- 
ship of other plants against which it will be 
seen. Contrasting colors, like contrasting 
forms, can be very spectacular, but need to be 
used with restraint. 


Choice of Species 

A great deal has already been written con- 
cerning the choice of species in relation to 
landscape effect, but it is just as important, if 
not more important, to consider climatic con- 
ditions, type of soil, drainage, and water sup- 
ply, since such conditions will affect the gen- 
eral health and well-being of the plants as well 
as the basic landscape pattern. 

Geographic location and climatic condi- 
tions will largely determine the choice of 
species, but other conditions mentioned will 
also be controlling factors, although to a 
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A majestic row of poplars. 


somewhat lesser degree, since these may be 
adjusted to accommodate the plants of your 
choice if you consider their attractiveness suf- 
ficient to merit the time and expense involved. 

Certainly, excessively wet soils are vir- 
tually useless for the growth of many species 
and the results achieved from improved 
drainage usually more than repay the expense 
involved. Likewise, very few plants will toler- 
ate conditions at the other extremity of the 
moisture scale and it is therefore important, 
where supplementary watering cannot be pro- 
vided in periods of dry weather, to adopt 
practices that will conserve soil moisture. The 
most logical approach is to use only those 


species which suit the particular soil condi- 
tions of the area. Note those already growing 
satisfactorily in neighboring gardens. 

Choose only those species of size and 
growth habit suited to your particular pur- 
poses. Many trees, although attractive when 
young, become too large at maturity for the 
given situation. In this respect, it is important 
to bear in mind the location of household ser- 
vices and to position trees where interference 
to them will be minimal. 


Soil Preparation 
When preparing land for tree planting, the 
importance of deep, thorough cultivation can- 
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not be over-emphasized. It is essential that 
the subsoil be broken up and improved to a 
depth of at least 45 cm (18 in), preferably 
more, but if the subsoil should be impervious 
in nature, resulting in water collecting in the 
base of the planting hole, it will be necessary 
to provide for proper drainage. Planting 
holes should always be dug much broader and 
deeper than is necessary to accommodate the 
roots. 

Most soils are deficient in plant food 
and organic matter and can be greatly 
improved by the incorporation of heavy 
applications of well-rotted stable manure or 
compost. At this point of time, however, the 
physical condition and depth of soil are more 


Planting a Tree 


1. The soil should be worked over and a gen- 
eral fertilizer incorporated before planting. 
If planting in grass, clear a space well out 
from the trunk and keep this cultivated. 


2. Trim back damaged branches to an out- 
ward facing bud and remove any dead or 
dying stumps. 


3. Dig over the base of the hole and drive a 
stake into the bottom. Poor soils benefit 
from the addition of compost or peat, as 
well as fertilizers, before planting. 


4. Place the tree against the stake and start 
filling the hole, making sure there are no air 


pockets around the roots. Firm the soil gen- 
tly as it is replaced in the hole, but do not 
stamp down the soil so that it becomes hard 


and compacted. 


aie — 


>. A thorough watering in of the plant is 
essential. Watering during dry periods is 


especially important in the first season after 


planting. 
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Above: Elderberry. 


Right: A flower of the red beech, Dillenia 
alata. 


important to the successful establishment of 
trees than its chemical composition. 
Naturally, where soil cannot be improved to 
the point where the trees of your initial choice 
will thrive, it will be necessary to confine 
selection to those species known to be tolerant 
of the conditions. 


Planting 
Container-grown trees may be planted 
throughout the year provided an adequate 
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Planting a deciduous fruit tree. Planting in heavy soil or lawn. 
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water supply is assured, but fall (autumn) or 
spring planting usually give best results. 
Spring is the natural growing season and trees 
planted at this time commence to send out 
new toots immediately. It is the most desirable 
season in which to plant the more tender 
evergreen species. Of course, deciduous 
species which are often grown in the open 
ground and sold with bare roots must, of 
necessity, be planted when they are dormant, 
mostly during the winter months. When such 
plants are delivered from the nursery, it is 
extremely important to avoid unnecessary 
exposure of the roots to the air to prevent 
them drying out. This can often make the dif- 
ference between success and failure. If holes 
are not prepared beforehand, or you are 
unable to plant immediately, keep the roots 
well covered and moistened until they can be 
set in place. Before planting, cut off any dam- 
aged root ends. Do not twist or crowd the 
roots to fit a small hole, but dig the hole larg- 
er so that the roots can be fully extended 
downward. 

Balled plants—that is, plants in which 
the soil ball is wrapped in hessian, and plants 
removed from containers, should not have 
their roots disturbed but should be left with 
the soil ball intact. Always water such plants 
thoroughly and allow to drain before planti- 
ng. Fill in around the roots with fine soil, 
holding the plant upright in the centre of the 
hole, and then tramp the soil down with the 
feet until it is firm, leaving a shallow depres- 
sion around the plant to facilitate watering. 
When the water has soaked away, cover with 
loose soil or preferably mulch with straw, 
lawn clippings or other fibrous material to 
conserve moisture and prevent the surface 
soil from caking. Plants should be set at the 
same depth as in the nursery or slightly 
below. Newly planted trees, particularly in 
exposed situations, should be securely staked 
for at least one season or until their roots 
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become properly established in their new 
position. Two stakes either side of the tree 
should be driven into position before planting 
to avoid injury to the roots. Single stakes 
should be placed on the windward side. 


Maintenance 

Soils well supplied with organic matter have a 
high water-holding capacity and trees growing 
in such soils are less likely to suffer the effects 
of drought during dry periods. It is therefore 
important that organic matter be supplied 
whenever possible. Regular cultivation to 
control weeds and conserve soil moisture is 
also important with young trees as is regular, 
deep, penetrating irrigation whenever rainfall 
is inadequate. Cultivation however, should 
not be so deep as to cause unnecessary distur- 
bance to the roots. 

Each spring, when mulching with well- 
rotted animal manures or garden refuse can- 
not be undertaken, trees will benefit from an 
application of one of the commercial tree fer- 
tilizers in accordance with the manufacturers’ 
directions. Spread the fertilizer over the area 
beneath and slightly beyond that covered by 
the branches and water well in. For large 
trees, the best method is to apply fertilizer in 
auger holes distributed around the tree 
extending from about 2 m (6 ft) away from the 
base to a distance just beyond the extremity 
of the branches. Make the holes 45 em (18 in) 
deep, and about 60 cm (2 ft) apart. Fill the 
holes to within about 7.5 cm (3 in) of the top 
with fertilizer and top off with soil. The rate 
of application will vary according to the fertil- 
izer formula and the need for increased nutri- 
tion. The most commonly recommended rate 
is about 450-900 g (1-2 lb) complete fertilizer 
having an analysis of 10 percent nitrogen, 8 
percent phosphorus, and 6 percent potash, 
for each 2.5 em (1 in) trunk circumference at 
breast height. For pruning, see the informa- 
tion in the chapter on Maintenance, page 130. 
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Cut string before 
filling in the hole 


Where soil may fall away from the root ball 


To transplant a medium or large tree, 
of a tree that is being transplanted, cover 


wrench the roots by severing them six weeks 


before the tree is to be moved.. with hessian before moving, and leave this 


on when replanting. 


Staking 
Place the material (a rag, piece of rubber or 
nylon) loosely around the main stem then 


On the day of transplanting, cut the tap cross the material over itself so that stem 


root and take the tree to its prepared hole. and stake cannot make direct contact. 
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Deciduous Trees 
The fascinating quality of deciduous trees is 
their distinctive change in character with the 
passage of the seasons, and in consequence 
the greater interest they offer. In spring there 
is the beauty of unfolding flower buds and the 
freshness of new growth which expands to 
reveal the mature leaf patterns and deeper 
summer greenness. Then before winter dor- 
mancy provides us with interesting silhouettes 
of the branching habit, the leaves of most 
species put on spectacular displays of bril- 
liant color. For shade purposes, where space 
is limited, they provide shelter during the 
heat of summer while allowing welcome sun- 
light to penetrate during winter. 

Some deciduous trees suited to gardens 
are listed below: 
Acer sp. (Maple) 
Aesculus sp. (House chestnut) 
Ailanthus altissimus (Tree-of-heaven) 
Albizzia sp. 
Alnus sp. (Alder) 
Amelanchier canadensis (Shade bush) 
Betula sp. (Birch) 
Brachychiton sp. 
Carpinus betulus (European hornbeam) 
Carya pecan (Pecan nut) 
Castanea sativa (Spanish chestnut) 
Catalpa bignonioides (Indian bean) 
Cathayeia polycarpa 
Cedrela sinensis (Chinese cedar) 
Celtis sp. (Hackberry or nettle tree) 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum (Katsura tree) 
Cercis sp. 
Chionanthus virginicus (White fringe tree) 
Cornus sp. (Dogwood) 
Crataegus sp. (Hawthorn) 
Davidia involucrata (Dove tree or handker- 
chief tree) 
Diospyros kaki (Persimmon) 
Brythrina sp. (Coral tree) 
Fagus sylvatica (European beech) 
Fraxinus sp. (Ash) 
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Brachychiton, or flame tree. 


Gleditschia triancanthos (Honey locust) 
Halesia carolina (Snowdrop tree) 
Hovenia dulcis (Japanese raisin tree) 
Jacaranda acutifolia syn J. momasaefolia 
and J. ovalifolia (Jacaranda) 

Juglans regia (Walnut) 

Koelreuteria paniculata (Golden rain tree) 
Laburnum sp. 

Lagerstroemia indica (Crepe myrtle) 
Liquidambar formosana (Chinese liq- 
uidambar) 

Liriodendron tulipifera (Tulip tree) 
Magnolia sp. 

Malus sp. (Crab apple) 

Melia azederach var. australasica (White 
cedar) 
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Morus sp. (Mulberry) 

Nyssa sylvatica (Tupelo) 

Oxydendrum arboreum (Sour-wood) 
Parrotia persica (Persian witch hazel) 
Paulownia tomentosa (Royal paulownia) 
Pistacia chinensis (Chinese pistachio or pis- 
tache) 

Platanus sp. (Plane tree) 

Populus sp. (Poplar) 

Prunus sp. (Almond, Apricot, Cherry, 
Laurel, Peach, Plum) 

Pyrus calleryana (Pear) 

Quercus sp. (Oak) 

Robinia pseudoacacia (Black locust) 

Salix sp. (Willows—Osiers) 

Sapium sebiferum (Chinese tallow tree) 
Sophora japonica (Pagoda tree or Chinese 
scholar tree) 

Sorbus aucuparia (Rowan or mountain ash) 
Tilia europaea (Lime or linden tree) 
Ulmus sp. (Elm) 

Zelkova serrata (Japanese zelkova) 


Evergreen Trees 
(Not including Palms and Conifers) 


Agonis flexuosa (Willow myrtle) 

Angophora sp. (Apple myrtle or apple gum) 
Arbutus menziesii (Madrona) 

Azara lanceolata (Azara) 

Backhousia citriodora (Lemon-scented back- 
housia) 

Banksia sp. 

Barklya syringifolia (Barklya) 

Bauhinia sp. (orchid or butterfly tree) 
Brachychiton populneum (Kurrajong) 
Buckinghamia celsissima (Buckinghamia or 
ivory curl tree) 

Callistemon sp. (Bottlebrush) 

Calodendron capense (Cape chestnut) 
Cassia brewsteri (Cigar cassia) 
Castanospermum australe (Black bean or 
Moreton Bay chestnut) 

Casuarina sp. (She-oak) 

Ceratonia siliqua (Carob bean) 
Ceratopetalum gummiferum (Christmas bush) 
Chamaecytisus prolifera (False tree lucerne) 
Cinnamomum camphora (Camphor laurel) 
Citharexylum spinosum (sny. C. subserra- 
tum—Fiddle wood) 

Clethra arborea (Lily-of-the-valley tree) 


Evergreen trees give a feeling of solidity to the Cornus capitata (Himalayan strawberry tree 


landscape but their principal value perhaps or evergreen dogwood) 
lies in the permanent protective shelter they Corynocarpus laevigata (Karaka) 
Delonix regia (Flamboyant tree) 


Doryphora sassafras (Sassafras) 


provide. Whether you use evergreen or decid- 
uous trees in your garden will, in most 
instances, depend largely on your taste. Elaeocarpus dentatus (Hinau) 

Embothrium coccineum (Chilean fire bush) 
Eucalyptus sp. (Eucalypt) 

Ficus sp. (Fig) 

Geijera parviflora (Wilga) 

Grevillea robusta (Silky oak) 

Hakea laurina (Pincushion hakea) 
Harpephyllum caffrum (Kaffir plum) 
Harpullia pendula (Tulipwood) 

Hoheria populnea (New Zealand lacebark) 
below: Hymenosporum flavum (Native frangipani) 
Acacia sp. (Wattle) Lex aquifolium (English holly) 

Acmena smithii (Lilly pilly—syn. Eugenia Lagunaria patersonia (Norfolk Island hibis- 
smithit) cus tree) 


Unlike deciduous species, most ever- 
greens have only two phases, which are not 
strikingly different. During spring and early 
summer, the new bright green growth con- 
trasts pleasantly with the deeper tonings of 
the mature growth. After a few months the 
two blend into a uniform green, which is the 
full extent of the seasonal change. 

Some popular varieties are listed 
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Foliage and flowers in warm-toned trees. An avenue of elms. 


Laurocerasus officinalis (English laurel or 
cherry laurel) 

Leptospermum laevigatum (Coast tea tree) 
Leucadendron argenteum (Silver tree) 
Macadamia tetraphylla (Queensland or bush 
nut) 

Magnolia grandiflora (Bull bay) 

Melaleuca sp. (Paperbark or tea tree) 
Meryta sinclairii (Pukanui) 

Metrosideros excelsa (Pohutukawa or New 
Zealand Christmas tree) 

Nothofagus cunninghamii (Myrtle beech) 
Photinia serrulata (Chinese hawthorn) 
Pittosporum sp. 

Quercus sp. (Oak) 

Schefflera actinophylla (Queensland umbrel- 
la tree) 

Schinus sp. (Pepper tree) 

Sophora microphylla (Weeping kowhai) 
Spathodea campanulata (African tulip tree) 
Stenocarpus sinuatus (Fire wheel tree or 
Queensland wheel tree) 

Syncarpia glomulifera (Turpentine) 
Syzygium sp. (Lilly pilly) 

Tristania conferta (Brush box) 

Ulmus parvifolia (Chinese elm) 

Vitex lucens (Puriri) 


Conifers 

The economic or commercial value of this 
group of trees is well understood, but they 
also have an important aesthetic or ornamen- 
tal value in the landscape in which they form 
a strong and commanding element. For winter 
effect and specimen trees they are indispens- 
able. Unless selected and used with discre- 
tion, however, a discordant note can be intro- 
duced into the garden scene. 

Within this group there is great varia- 
tion in size, habit of growth, foliage form, and 
color and species can be foundf or almost any 
situation. 

Abies sp. (Fir) 
Agathis sp. 
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Araucaria sp. 

Callitris sp. (Cypress pine) 

Cedrus sp. (Cedar) 

Chamaecyparis sp. (False cypress) 
Cryptomeria japonica (Japanese cedar) 
Cupressus sp. (Cypress) 

Dacrydium cupressinum (Rimu or red pine) 
Ginkgo biloba (Maidenhair tree) 

Larix decidua (Common larch) 

Libocedrus decurrens (Incense cedar) 
Metasequoia glyptostroboides (Dawn red- 
wood) 

Picea sp. (Spruce) 

Pinus sp. (Pine) 

Podocarpus elatus (Plum pine) 

Sabina sp. (Juniper) 

Sciadopitys verticillata (Japanese umbrella 
pine) 

Sequoia sempervirens (Redwood) 
Sequoiadendron giganteum (Giant sequoia) 
Taxodium distichum (Swamp cypress or bald 
cypress) 

Thuja sp. 

Thujopsis dolabrata (False arbor vitae) 


Palms 

Palms are characteristic of the tropics and 
subtropics, where they form a conspicuous 
part of the vegetation pattern and where they 
excel as ornamental landscape subjects. Some 
species have single trunks, others multiple, 
typically bearing at the apex the distinctive 
crown of leaves which may be either fan-veined 
(palmate) or feather-veined (pinnate) and of 
varying size according to species. The inflores- 
cences or flower spikes are mostly large and 
often unusually attractive, although the some- 
times fragrant flowers which comprise the 
spikes are individually, uninteresting. 


Archontophoenix alexandriae (Alexandra 
palm) 

Arecastrum romanzoffianum (syn. Cocos 
plumosa—Queen palm) 
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Hakea, an Australian native, easily grown in 
warm and well drained soil. 


Conifers cut to make a dramatic hedge. 


Frangipani. 


Butia capitata (Yatay or jelly palm) 
Caryota mitis (Fish tail palm) 

Chamaerops humilis (European fan palm) 
Chrysalidocarpus lutescens (often but erro- 
neously referred to as Areca palm) 

Cocos nucifera (Coconut palm) 

Howea belmoreana (Curly palm) 

Livistona australis (Cabbage tree palm) 
Phoenix canariensis (Canary Island palm) 
Rhapis exelsa (Lady palm) 


Dwarf conifers. 
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Trachycarpus fortunei (Windmill palm or 
chusan palm) 

Washingtonia filifera (Petticoat palm, cotton 
palm) 


@ Shrubs ¢ 


Selection 

Many shrubs provide spectacular displays of 
flowers which make a special appeal to the 
novice landscaper. To nurserymen who sell 
plants mainly on the strength of their display 
value, flowers are important too. But, if you 
want to achieve the most pleasing composition 
in your garden, then flowers should be a sec- 
ondary consideration. With the majority of 
plants, flowers last only a few weeks, but the 
plants have to be enjoyed for the remainder 
of the year. It is therefore important that the 
greatest consideration be given to plant form 
and texture rather than floral beauty so that 
a pleasing year-round effect is not sacrificed 
for the sake of a few weeks of spectacular 
flower display. 

The actual variation in size, shape, tex- 
ture, and color of foliage is what gives each 
type of plant its own distinctive character. 
Study them all to decide which possess the 
precise qualities you want for your garden. 
Certain types of foliage will be of considerable 
interest in spring, some will have special sig- 
nificance in summer, while others will con- 
tribute to the brilliant display of fall 
(autumn). Foliage color and size are also 
important in effecting garden illusions. Plants 
with dark green foliage often appear larger 
and closer than they actually are, while those 
that are silver or silvery green give the effect 
of being further away than they actually are. 
By the placement of plants with dark green 
foliage in the foreground and those with silver 
or silvery green foliage furthest away, an illu- 
sion of greater depth or distance can be 
obtained. Similarly, plants with large leaves 


appear larger than they are and tend to 
reduce the apparent size of the area in which 
they are situated. Small leaves give plants a 
delicate, refined appearance, making them 
especially useful for landscape purposes. 

Be discriminating in the use of variegat- 
ed foliage and some of the highly colored 
forms of conifers. These plants usually com- 
mand so much attention that it becomes 
extremely difficult to formulate a scheme for 
the remainder of the garden sufficiently spec- 
tacular to counterbalance the effect. Of 
course, where the object is to attract atten- 
tion, then these plants can be most successful. 

In your choice of plants, do not over- 
look the display of berries or fruits that many 
species provide. These will help extend the 
attractiveness of the garden over a longer 
period in addition to being a welcome source 
of food to birds. The choice of material is so 
large that no difficulty should be experienced 
in finding exactly what is required for a par- 
ticular purpose. 


Arrangement 

In order that a shrub may develop its charac- 
teristic beauty, it is usually necessary to plant 
it as a single specimen, but the greatest empha- 
sis should be on mass planting in bold groups 
which have a definite relationship to each 
other. Mass plantings of shrubs give a sense of 
strength and purpose to the landscape. 

When spacing shrubs in mass or border 
plantings, try to space them so that their nat- 
ural form is not lost, but not at such distance 
that each one becomes wholly isolated. Plants 
that tend to grow tall and narrow with little 
foliage covering at the base are best suited to 
border plantings, where smaller growing vari- 
eties with lower branching habits can be used 
in the foreground to clothe the base. At all 
times the aim should be to obtain a continu- 
ous mass of foliage covering the ground with 
sufficient variation in height and texture to 
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Tropical palms. A leaf of the Livistona palm. 
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Planting the borders and leaving the central area open with a sweep of lawn (A) is far more 


pleasing than the overcrowded effect that results from numerous specimen trees or shrubs being 


dotted over the garden (B). 


avoid monotony and excessive uniformity. 
However, a mixture of shrubs of all kinds 
does not produce such a pleasing effect as 
larger groups of one kind skilfully inter- 
spersed with occasional marginal plantings of 
other kinds. 

To achieve an intelligent arrangement 
and spacing of plants it will, of course, be 
necessary to be familiar with their ultimate 
height and width and their rate of growth. In 
general, the spread of a plant is almost equal 
to its height, the exceptions being those plants 
of definite upright or prostrate habit. It is 
important when planting along a property 
line that plants should be spaced at least half 
their expected diameter at maturity from the 
property line, otherwise they might encroach 
on the property next door. 


Shrubs for Hedges and Screens 
In using shrubs for such purposes, we are not 
so concerned with obtaining pleasing composi- 


tion, therefore it is usual to plant a solid mass 
of a single species. Shrubs for such purposes 
should possess a strong and dense branching 
habit, especially if they are to be trimmed, 
with foliage preferably right down to the 
ground. When pruning or trimming hedges, 
be sure they are kept wider at the base than 
at the top. 


Shrubs for Foundation Plantings 

The broad function of foundation plantings is 
to soften the harsh lines of buildings or accen- 
tuate particular architectural features and 
achieve a satisfactory transition between 
house and garden. In general, plantings 
should be placed where the strong vertical 
lines of the building meet the ground, and 
they should be of grater width and height at 
the corners diminishing in size in front of win- 
dows. Evergreen shrubs with a distinctly hor- 
izontal branching habit or rounded outline 
equally attractive in all seasons are usually 
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Hibiscus heterophylla. 


Hibiscus. Lantana. 


Hibiscus. The hybrid hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 
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the most desirable types. In selecting shrubs 
for foundation plantings always choose plants 
which will mature to a size best suited to the 
particular situation or which can be pruned 
occasionally to that size without affecting 
appearance. Avoid using plants which require 
regular pruning to keep them in the right pro- 
portions. 


Preparation for Planting 
Most shrubs will succeed in average garden 
soils, but they need soil conditions which will 
enable them to grow without serious check. 
This necessitates thorough soil preparation. 
Proper cultivation, when not done mechani- 
cally, involves slow, hard work. The initial 
preparation is the most important of all, for 
at no other time will it be so easy to create the 
conditions necessary for good growth. To be 
favorable, soil conditions must encourage 
deep, healthy root formation. This will be 
influenced by deep working of the soil and 
good drainage. Low-lying sites and clayey 
soils, through which water moves too slowly, 
are best drained by installing drainage pipes. 
In working up the soil, avoid bringing 
the subsoil to the surface. The incorporation 
of organic matter will improve the physical 
condition of the soil and increase root activity. 
The majority of shrubs require a soil 
which is neutral to moderately acid in reac- 
tion—pH 6 to 7. However, plants such as 
rhododendrons, azaleas, camellias, garde- 
nias, and the like require more acid condi- 
tions and grow best in a soil of pH 5.5 to 6. 
Soils which are too alkaline may be modified 
with an acidifying agent such as sulphur. The 
most common method of rectifying excessively 
acid soils is with the application of lime. 


Planting 

Fall (autumn) and spring are the most suit- 
able periods for planting, but shrubs grown in 
containers may be removed from these and 


planted at any time provided the roots are not 
disturbed unduly. Deciduous shrubs, lifted 
from the open ground with their roots bare of 
soil, are best planted in fall (autumn) or win- 
ter when they have dropped their leaves and 
are dormant. “Balled” plants, those which 
have been dug with a ball of soil surrounding 
their roots and wrapped in hessian or other 
fabric, can also be planted at this time. Dig 
holes sufficiently large to accommodate the 
roots naturally and position the plants so that 
when filling of the hole is complete, the soil 
level, at which the plant was growing in the 
nursery, is about level or slightly below the 
surrounding surface. After firming the soil 
around the plant, leave a shallow depression 
to facilitate watering. 

It is particularly important when filling 
in around bare-rooted plants that the soil is 
placed well down among the roots and that it 
is firmed to exclude air pockets. If the plants 
are to be staked, drive the stake into position 
firmly before planting so as to avoid injury to 
the root system by doing it later. Make sure 
ties used for support are subsequently 
checked over occasionally and loosened if 


Fuchsia. 
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Fuchsia. Boronia flowers. 


Magnolia. Hydrangeas. 
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they have become tight and they are restrict- 
ing growth of the stem. 

Always try to have holes prepared well 
in advance of planting and avoid unnecessary 
exposure of the plant’s roots to the air. Be 
sure, too, that the soil ball in which the roots 
are contained, or, in the case of bare-rooted 
plants, the roots themselves, are properly 
moistened before planting. 

If shrubs are delivered before you are 
actually ready for them, the roots of bare- 
rooted plants and even balled plants must be 
protected from drying out by covering with 
moss or any other material, which when 
moistened will remain that way for some time. 
Alternatively, the plants may be “heeled” into 
a shallow trench covering the roots with moist 
soil, Plants in containers should be kept well 
watered and, as in all cases, protected from 
hot sun and winds. 


Cultivation and Mulching 

Cultivation to loosen the surface soil aids aer- 
ation, enables rain to penetrate more readily, 
and most importantly, helps keep weeds 
under control. After rain, when the surface is 
beginning to dry, is a good time to cultivate to 
prevent the formation of a surface crust and 
to kill seedling weeds. The application of a 
mulch will lessen the need for cultivation by 
helping to keep down weeds and conserving 
soil moisture. Organic materials which may 
be incorporated into the soil are the most 
practical as they will improve the texture of 
the soil and in some instances provide plant 
nutrients as well. Organic mulches should be 
applied at least 5-7.5 cm (2-3 in) thick. 


Watering 

Kstablished shrubs may require watering dur- 
ing dry periods, but the important point to 
remember about watering is that the soil 
needs to be soaked to the full depth of the 


roots and water withheld until the soil 


becomes dry again. Frequent light sprin- 
klings, which penetrate to about 2.5 cm (1 in) 
or so, are most undesirable, because they 
encourage roots to come to the surface where 
they are more subject to drought stress and 
where they may be damaged by cultivation. 


@ Natives ¢ 


There is no essential difference for horticul- 
tural purposes between native and other 
plants, for all plant species are native in some 
part of the world and even highly improved 
garden forms have wild ancestors. There are, 
however, some special circumstances which 
need to be borne in mind. Out of the world’s 
flora of some 300,000 species, about 2 percent 
has been brought into cultivation and has 
given rise to our common stock of garden 
plants. The other 98 percent which has 
remained in the wild has done so because the 
plants were of insufficient interest, or not well 
enough known, or were not amenable to culti- 
vation. The natural adaptability of species 
varies considerably, and on the whole, those 
which have become common garden plants 
have been those which were easy to grow. 
Moreover, breeding and selection have 
inevitably tended to enhance this quality and 
to eliminate forms that were refactory. 
Therefore, when we start to work with native 
plants from the wild we must expect that while 
a proportion of them will prove as easy to 
grow as common garden flowers, a large num- 
ber, probably, will not and will demand for 
success special attention, methods, or study. 
Bear in mind that regions vary with a 
considerable range of climate from tropical to 
temperate, arid to humid, lowland to alpine, 
and a correspondingly wide range of soil types 
from rich to impoverished, light to heavy, and 
so on. A native species is naturally adapted to 
only a certain range of these conditions, and 
there can in consequence be no simple rule for 
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treating natives. Tropical species have not, 
mostly, proved amenable to cultivation in the 
temperate zones, desert plants may not suc- 
ceed in high rainfall areas, and so on. 


Some General Principles 
One important general principle is this: that 
the natural habitat of a wild species is not 
necessarily any guide to its requirements and 
behavior in cultivation. This will probably 
appear surprising but experience has proved 
it to be true. For example, Australian garden- 
ers have found that several very attractive 
Western Australian shrubs, Kunzea 
pulchella, K. baxteri, Leptosprmum sericeum 
and the mallee Eucalyptus casesia are 
absolutely confined in nature to granite rock 
outcrops where they root in crevices and 
small pockets of soil, a most specialized habi- 
tat—and yet all of them grow extremely vigor- 
ously and are successful in a wide range of 
soils under garden conditions. It is usually 
impossible to predict the behavior of a species 
in cultivation, and it is best to proceed by 
trial and error. Everything is worth trying 
under normal garden cultivation first, for it 
may succeed. If it does not, then it is worth 
looking at the native habitat for a few clues as 
to what went wrong. Don’t start by trying to 
replicate the native habitat, because you may 
be giving yourself a lot of trouble for nothing. 
The reason for the apparent difference 
in behavior between nature and the garden is 
that wild plants have to cope with very 
adverse conditions in establishing themselves 
from seed. Competition from other plants, 
drought, and heat all tend to eliminate plants 
when in their most vulnerable seedling stage, 
with the result that a species can only establish 
where it finds at that time the conditions 
which it is best able to tolerate. These may not 
be the same as the conditions that would most 
suit the adult plant. In cultivation, the 
seedling is pampered and nursed with loving 


care through its tender youth and is only 
required to come to grips with its environment 
when it is a well-established, vigorous plant. 
The easiest way to introduce natives 
into your garden is to buy plants from a wild- 
flower nursery, but you may prefer to propa- 
gate them yourself, in which case seed may be 
purchased from seedsmen or seedbanks, or 
cuttings obtained from friends. Never dig up 
seedlings in the wild. Many wildflowers are 
protected so that you are likely to be breaking 
the law if you do, and in any case, the plants 
are not likely to survive. Plants growing 
under natural conditions usually develop very 
deep and spreading roots and do not trans- 
plant well, dying if their roots are damaged. 


Propagation from Seed 

If you have good viable seed and confine your- 
self to recommended species, you should have 
no trouble in securing ample germination, the 
only exception being with seeds of leguminous 
plants (wattle, cassia and pea families), all of 
which need pre-treatment to overcome seed- 
coat dormancy. All leguminous seed should be 
treated as a matter of course, the recommend- 
ed procedure being to boil some water, throw 
in the seed, take it off the boil and allow to 
cool overnight. Next day, the seed can be 
removed and sown at once or may be dried 
and stored for later sowing. Treatment is only 
needed once, for it serves to dissolve sub- 
stances which are sealing the seed-coat. 

Seed may be sown in either pots or 
trays, and the seedlings pricked off into pots 
at a later stage. Any suitable sowing medium 
may be used, so long as it will drain freely, 
and its preparation will depend on the local 
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soil available. Clay soils should have sand 
added, and vice versa. Add compost or peat 
in all cases and no fertilizer other than a little 
blood and bone. From the soil in the contain- 
er, scatter the seeds on the surface and press 
them down level with the soil surface, and 
cover with 6 mm (1/4 in) of some material that 
will not cake, for example, sieved compost, 
sand, or fine stone chippings. Very fine seeds 
can be left uncovered. Soil sterilization need 
only be resorted to if there is fear of damping 
off, or to destroy weed seeds. Effective steril- 
ization for the home gardener can be achieved 
by pouring a kettle-full of boiling water over 
the soil in the seed tray before sowing. 

Watering must be undertaken with care 
to avoid disturbing the seeds or their cover- 
ing, or washing seedlings out of the ground. 
This is where a covering of fine stone is effec- 
tive. If heavy rain is likely, cover the contain- 
er with a sheet of glass. Watering should be 
little and often, for choice. With natives, it is 
important to avoid waterlogging of the con- 
tainer and, of course, drying out should be 
avoided also. Containers with very fine seeds 
may be best watered from below to start with. 

The question of the right season of the 
year for sowing will depend partly on the 
local climate. In the relatively non-seasonal 
climates, any time of the year should suffice, 
but where winters are cold, spring is best. 


Propagation from Cuttings 

Time of the year is more important for suc- 
cess with cuttings than it is in the case of seed 
and will vary locally with the climate. The 
principle is that cuttings should be taken 
when the plant is about to make growth, not 
when it is about to become dormant. The best 
material to use depends on the type, species, 
and condition of growth of the plant, and 
must be learned by experience. In general, 
the relatively hardened side-shoots which are 
formed just before flowering are the most suc- 


cessful with the majority of species. Cuttings 
2.5-7.5 cm (1-3 in) long are removed from 
the parent stem with a little of the old wood 
attached, and are known as “heel cuttings” 
for this reason, or they may be cut straight 
across immediately below a node or bud. 
Hormone powder is claimed to promote root- 
ing of cuttings, but its use with natives is of 
doubtful value. 

Cuttings should be buried to half their 
length in pots containing a rooting medium of 
pure sharp sand or a mixture of this with 
equal parts of peat moss, and stood in a 
damp, shaded place away from direct sunlight 
and wind, and kept continuously damp. If no 
suitable propagating house with a humid 
atmosphere is available, a plastic bag can be 
upended over the pot and tied around it, with 
sticks or wire holding the bag away from the 
cuttings, and the pot bottom-watered. The 
base of the cutting will gradually form callus 
and eventually roots will grow from this, but 
the process of rooting may take from two to 
six months. After rooting, the cuttings can be 
transferred to individual pots, though great 
care is needed at this stage. If it is done too 
soon, the young roots are liable to break off 
and the cuttings will then die. A method of 
handling very difficult species is to root the 
cuttings in a layer of sharp sand overlying a 
layer of ordinary potting soil into which the 
roots can grow as they develop. 


Fertilizer and Manure 

Native plants do in fact respond to “feeding”, 
but large doses of artificial fertilizers should 
be avoided owing to side effects. Compost and 
natural manure are beneficial, as are organic 
fertilizers such as blood and bone. Compost is 


Opposite: A flame tree, native to Australia but 
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additionally beneficial as a soil conditioner, 
making heavy soils porous and helping light 
soils retain moisture, but to avoid root distur- 
bance, it should be dug in before planting. 
Where inorganic fertilizers are used, they 
should be applied lightly and often. 


Mulching and Weeding 

It is best to disturb as little as possible the soil 
in which native plants are growing as they are 
sensitive to root damage. Mulching is there- 
fore beneficial as it keeps down weed growth, 
conserves moisture, and maintains a satisfac- 
tory structure on the soil surface. Any weeds 
that appear should be pulled out when small. 
Use of weedkiller is not recommended. Mulch 
may consist of bark and wood chips, shavings 
and sawdust, or of stones and pebbles. It may 
be convenient to spread manure or fertilizer 
before the mulch is laid down. In theory, 
organic surface mulch is supposed to lead to 
immobilization of nutrients and starvation of 
the plants unless compensating fertilizer is 
added, but in fact this effect does not seem to 
occur with Australian natives and need not be 
feared. 


Watering 
It is a common misconception that native 
plants require little or no water as it is argued 
that nature gives them no such special treat- 
ment. In nature, however, it is not the same 
thing as in cultivation, and once a plant is 
removed from its natural habitat it requires 
the same care and attention as any other gar- 
den subject. Moreover, while wild plants can, 
and do, survive under adverse conditions, they 
are frequently slow growing and stunted as a 
result. In our gardens we expect better perfor- 
mance and should assist our plants to give it. 
Watering should be so designed as to 
penetrate deeply and maintain a good reserve 
of subsoil moisture. This may be a problem in 
heavy soils which do not absorb moisture 


rapidly and it may be necessary to design the 
beds so that they can be flooded to allow time 
for the water to sink in. Another method is to 
sink a pot, drainpipe, or tin with its bottom 
removed into the ground next to each tree or 
group of plants, and fill this periodically with 
water, which will gradually soak in. 


@ Camellias ¢ 


There are no other shrubs to equal camellias. 
They have beautiful foliage and bloom from 
fall (autumn) to spring and are a wonderful 
flower for picking. Camellia japonica likes a 
medium acid soil but will grow in dolomite 
lime country. It does best in a mild climate, 
not too cold and not too hot. In climates that 
get heavy frosts, they are best grown under 
trees; as this protects the blooms from the 
frost. There are some thousands of varieties, 
some flowering early, others mid-season, and 
some late. 


Camellia japonica and Camellia sansanqua 
plants can be trained into attractive hang- 
ing specimens by attaching light weights to 
the terminal growths. A dwarf sasanqua 
such as ‘Tanya’ is suitable, 
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Camellias need a well-drained soil. Bad 
drainage may be caused by a pipeclay band in 
the subsoil, stopping the natural flow of water 
and bringing it to the surface. To overcome 
this, a main drain of horticultural water pipes 
should be laid about 60 cm (2 ft) under- 
ground, up the middle of the garden and 
branch lines from this about 6 m (20 ft) apart. 
These must be so laid that water will flow 
through them into the main drain. Should any 
bit of bad drainage occur after this it is a sign 
that one of the branches is just below a 
pipeclay band and it would be necessary to 
open up the top end of this and lay more pipe 
through the clay. In a sandy soil, where there 
are rocks underground, these can also block 
the flow of water, so a pipe should be laid 
above the rock to an outlet lower down. If you 
have a level piece of land, the only thing to do 
is to dig a pit in one corner of the garden and 
run the pipes into it. When the pit gets full of 
water, it should be pumped out. 

Camellias do best where there is plenty 
of humus in the soil. In sandy soil, with no 
clay subsoil, a mulch is needed to keep the 
soil from getting too hot, and manure added 
to supply food to the roots. In the old days, 
the ground was trenched 60 em (2 ft) deep, 
but with an ample water supply there is no 
need for this. Treatment varies with different 
climates. In the coastal areas, most varieties 
do well in full sunlight, but they can also be 
grown in shady positions. The pale pinks do 
better in shade, as they fade to white in full 
sunlight. In colder areas, frosts damage the 
blooms and it is necessary to grow them under 
trees. In inland areas, a shade house is neces- 
sary. After hot days, sprinkle the leaves with 
water to replace moisture lost during the day. 
In calcium lime country the only way to grow 
japonicas is in tubs, using soil obtained from 
a non-limestone area. See that the tubs are 
raised above the ground so that the roots can- 
not get into the lime. Also, they must be 


watered with stored rainwater as all other 
sources would contain lime. Choose early to 
mid-season varieties for the milder climates 
and mid-season to late for the colder ones. 

As regards pruning for japonicas, tip 
prune when planting out so as to have a bushy 
plant, but for many years after that they do 
not need much unless the plant is not shapely. 
Old plants that are losing their vigor or get- 
ting dull in foliage, can be cut hard back, 
removing all the minor branches. 


Camellia japonica 

The first Camellia japonica, a single red, was 
introduced into England in 1739. Later the 
English government wanted to have a tea 
industry established in Ceylon and they asked 
the ships’ captains to bring from China plants 
of Camellia thea, the tea plant; but the wily 
Chinese merchants always gave them plants of 
the related japonica. The British took the 
plant to other countries and up till the late 
1880s Camellia japonica was all the rage, but 
as the formal doubles were the ones most 
planted, people become tired of the one type 
and they went out of fashion. In the 1920s 
they made a comeback and now are more 
popular than ever. 


Camellia sasanqua 

This is the next most popular species and is a 
native of Japan and nearby islands. It needs a 
warmer climate than japonica but will stand 
quite cold winters as long as the summer is 
warm. It does well in mountain districts, in 
warmer climates but flowers later than on the 
coast. It will grow in the open in inland areas 
and also in limestone country.These days it is 
often used for hedges, and ones such as ‘Red 
Willow’ can be trained into weeping stan- 
dards. It is not as subject to root rot as japoni- 
ca and can be grown in wetter conditions. Left 
unpruned, sasanqua can grow to 6 m (20 ft) 
high and the same across, but with a trimming 
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each year it can be kept smaller. There are 
some dwarfish growers, ‘Tanya’ and ‘Shuchu- 
Kwa’, grow to 2.5 m (8 ft) high and 1.2 m (4 ft) 
across, ‘Midget’ grows to 1.5 m (5 ft) and 
‘Pygmy’ to 1.2 m (4 ft). Another use for sasan- 
qua is espaliering on a wall. In pruning an old 
plant it can be cut back to the main trunk and 
branches, removing all the minor branches. 
This is done in late winter and by mid-spring 
they are back in full leaf again. The flowers 
are usually single and semi-double with some 
double, and mostly they only keep a couple of 
days. ‘Ko Gyokw’ and its pink sport will keep 
six days and ‘Marie Young’ four days. ‘Big 
Mo’, a hybrid, ‘Oleifera x Showa No. Sakae’ 
will keep five days. 


Camellia saluenensis 

This species comes from Saluen, in western 
China. In its natural habitat it is found grow- 
ing at elevations of 1,800-—2,700 m (6,000- 
9,000 ft) in both magnesium limestone and 
sandstone country. It has a single, cup-shaped 
flower varying from pink to white. While not 
outstanding in itself, when crossed with japoni- 
ca it produced a wonderful range of hybrids 
which are known as Williamsii camellias after 
J.C. Williams, who first brought them to 
notice. There are reports of many of these 
hybrids dying out, especially when grown in 
tubs. This points to the need for a more alka- 
line soil than that used for japonica. When this 
is supplied they live just as long as any other 
species. It would be a good idea to put dolomite 
lime on your soil but if they show any sign of 
die-back, the soil would need calcium lime, as 
dolomite lime is too slow-acting. 


Camellia reticulata 

This species comes from Yunnan, in western 
China. The wild form is a single, cup-shaped 
flower about 6.3 cm (2 1/2 in) across. The gar- 
den forms vary in type: semi-double, loose 
informal double, full informal double, and a 


few formal doubles. The first plant imported 
into England was in 1820 by Captain Richard 
Rawes. Later it was given the name of 
‘Captain Rawes’. In 1949, Mr Ralph Peer of 
Los Angeles, California, wrote an article in 
the Southern California Camellia Society 
Bulletin describing 19 varieties found at 
Kunming, in China. Since then many new 
varieties and hybrids have been raised. 
‘Captain Rawes’ and many of the others have 
a dull, green leaf, but some are hybrids and 
have leaves of a darker green. The original 
types only made one growth a year but the 
hybrids make two. Reticulata is a rather 
straggly bush, because it does not send out 
many branches but the new growth grows 
straight up from the tip. To overcome this, 
when planting, tip prune all the shoots. Then 
each spring as soon as the new shoots are 5 
cm (2 in) long, tip prune them, and by doing 
this you ultimately get a bushy plant. 
Reticulata does best when partially shaded by 
other trees. There is a record of a plant in 
England which had 1,950 buds picked off it, 
leaving 1,750 flowers. 


Camellia Planting 

The best time to plant camellias is in the win- 
ter and early spring, just before the new 
growth is due. Never plant a dry ball, as the 
plant has to get its moisture from the ball 
until new roots appear. For root-bound plants 
it is better to wash all the soil off the roots 
and thus allow the roots direct contact with 
the soil. This type of planting should be con- 
fined to the cooler months of the year, and it 
is important to leave a dish round the plants 
so that they will receive a good watering that 
will soak down to the roots. Another method 
is to put a 15 cm (6 in) horticultural drainpipe 
on its end about 30 cm (1 ft) from the plant 
and water down this until the plant is estab- 
lished. It is advisable to put a piece of stone or 
clay pot below the pipe to stop the soil caking 
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on it and thus preventing the water from get- 
ting through. 


Aftercare 

Keep the ground free from weeds, supply 
moisture when needed, but do not have the 
soil wet all the time as the plants will not make 
fresh roots looking for moisture. The main 
time for watering camellias that are estab- 
lished is just before the new growth is due, 
about the end of winter and in midsummer. If 
there has been good rain, particularly in sum- 
mer, it is a good plan to dig down about 15 cm 
(6 in) to see if the soil is moist at that level. 
Manure can be supplied in midwinter and 
early summer. Cow manure is one of the best 
and if put on the surface it acts as a mulch as 
well. It is good idea to manure your lawn with 
a complete fertilizer, especially one which con- 
tains trace elements. Then the clippings if put 


on the surface act as a mulch and a manure as 
well. If cow manure is not available, then 
poultry manure in limited quantities is good 
but humus in some form must be added. 
Mulching is of great benefit to camellias 
since it keeps a more even moisture and lower 
temperature and supplies the necessary 
humus, without which no soil is properly fer- 
tile. Without humus in the soil the beneficial 
bacteria and worms cannot exist. Their func- 
tion is to make available to the plant the min- 
erals needed for good, healthy growth and they 
need organic matter to feed on. Apart from 
bacteria and worms, there are also beneficial 
fungi that help to combat harmful influences in 
the soil. The constant supply of humus to the 
soil tends to build up acidity and dolomite lime 
is needed about every three years to correct 
this. Pure sand, with no subsoil, must have a 
mulch all the time to keep it from getting too 


C. japonica and C. sasanqua cultivars can be grafted by cleft grafting. 


1. Prepare the root stock as shown. 2. Split the scion (a tip growth) with a sharp knife. 3. The 


scion with the end cut in the shape of a wedge. 4. Ease the cleft open with a screwdriver and 


gently insert the scion. 5. The completed graft, tied and sealed in a glass jar. Air after seven to 


fourteen days by lifting the glass for a few minutes. As young growth appears, increase the time 


of airing, and expose when growth is fully established. 


Azaleas. 


hot and thus harming the plant. As there is no 
food value in sand, the mulch needs to contain 
manure of some sort as, having no clay subsoil, 
the manure soon washes away. 


@ Azaleas ¢ 


It is not at all surprising that azaleas gain in 
popularity year by year. Not only is enthusi- 
asm kept constantly at a high pitch by the 
increasing number of new and improved vari- 
eties, but gardeners in many countries are 
finding that the azalea despite its susceptibili- 
ty to insect pests in some areas, and the need 
for frost protection in others, is still one of 
the best all-round plants for permanent, low- 
maintenance gardens. 


Azaleas are extremely adaptable plants 
suited to both formal and naturalistic garden 
settings, and one has only to recall the enor- 
mous part they play in spring displays in the 
famous gardens of the world to realize just 
how adaptable they are. 

Azaleas extend over a climatic range 
covering hot, temperate, humid, and very 
cold conditions. There are varieties suitable 
for all of these, and some that will flourish 
equally well in hot and cold regions. 

Perhaps the best known of these are the 
indicas, both single and double, and the 
kurumes, those small-flowered, compact, 
spectacular beauties which emanated from 
the Japanese town of that name. These, and 
the other small-leafed variety known in the 


West as macrantha or satsuki (which is the 
Japanese name for azalea), are wildflowers in 
Japan. They can be seen growing in great 
sheets of mauve and pink, clothing entire hill- 
sides in the high mountains in spring, and are 
probably seen at their best in the exquisite 
Moss Garden in Kyoto. 

But perhaps only in Japan does one find 
azaleas used as ornamental evergreens, 
clipped meticulously, with a total disregard for 
their flowers in this case; usually in the form 
of carefully rounded domes of varying heights. 
Very decorative they are too, because the con- 
stant clipping stimulates a closely packed leaf 
growth, but if opening flowers threaten to pen- 
etrate beyond these smoothly rounded domes, 
off go their heads! In other sections of some 
gardens, they will be permitted to flower on 
the plants and allowed to grow in their natural 
form. However, with such a profusion of these 
flowers on all sides, the Japanese apparently 
regard them as less important than the shape 
of the trimmed plants. 


Soil 

Whether grown in pots or in the ground, an 
acid soil is essential for azaleas. Azaleas are 
members of the Rhododendron family and so 
naturally have the same growing require- 
ments, although they will tolerate a wider 
range of climates than the latter. It is possible 
to grow azaleas, if the right varieties are cho- 
sen, in almost tropical areas. For these, indi- 
cas, kurumes, macranthas, and many of the 
hybrids can be adapted, but the mollis and 
ghent varieties are essentially for colder cli- 
mates. Even in moderately temperate areas 
the deciduous mollis and ghent are seldom 
satisfactory, but for the mountain dweller 
they are a joy when springtime brings a sud- 
den rush of brilliant color to their previously 
bare, rigid branches. This variety produces 
many yellow, orange, and red shades, as well 
as wonderful variations on all these colors, 
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plus whites, pinks, and creams, and many of 
them are beautifully perfumed. This is one 
type of azalea which is not amenable to train- 
ing and shaping; not only are its branches too 
stiff, but the fact that it is bare in winter 
makes it more suitable for the open garden 
than for container culture. 

Returning to the evergreen azaleas, it is 
difficult indeed to try to enumerate the many 
varieties of these, for hybridists have been very 
busy in recent years crossing both old-estab- 
lished and newer varieties, and in addition to 
the imported varieties, there are many growers, 
both amateur and professional, who are turn- 
ing out numerous beautiful newcomers. 


Hybridizing 
You can create your own azalea hybrid. Select 
a strong-growing plant with good flower tex- 
ture and color, and pollinate by hand, trans- 
ferring the pollen from the stamens of one 
flower to the stigma of another variety. Mark 
this flower with a small piece of thread or plas- 
tic; wait until the seed pod appears full (do not 
wait for it to turn brown), remove the pod, and 
store in a matchbox until it opens. Do not store 
in a jar, as this will keep it too moist. When the 
pod has burst open, plant right away in a shal- 
low pot of half and half peat moss and sand, 
mixing a little sand with the seeds to help even 
distribution. Press seeds down into the sur- 
face, but do not cover. Place a sheet of glass 
over the pot and keep in a shaded place. Do 
not water from overhead except with a very 
fine mist spray; it is better to dip the pot into 
water, letting it seep into the mixture from 
below. 

These seeds grow quite quickly, will 
appear in a few weeks, and can then be plant- 
ed out into larger pots when 6-12 mm (1/4—1/2 


Opposite: Breathtaking azaleas in the spring 
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in) high. The rewards of hybridizing are well 
worth it, for if well grown, and nursed along 
with fortnightly doses of liquid food during 
spring and summer, one can expect to see 
flowers in two years. Not so long, surely, to 
have to wait for the prospect of achieving an 
exciting new variety! 

Seeds of hybrid plants seldom come true 
to their parents, and this is why so many new 
varieties are constantly cropping up, just as in 
the case of the huge Camellia family, and just 
as with camellias, “sports” appear on azaleas, 
and these, in their turn, often become new 
varieties when propagated from cuttings. 


Propagation 

Quite apart from seed-raising, azaleas are 
very easy to propagate, either from layers or 
cuttings. The latter will flower quite soon, 
usually in the first year, if cuttings are taken 
in early summer from the new growth. Some 
growers prefer half old and half new wood, 
but this is unimportant so long as the shoots 
are firm. Pieces should be 5-10 cm (2-4 in) 
long, with the leaves stripped off one-third of 
the length, so that they are not in the sand. 
Some growers use half sand and half peat 
moss, but pure, coarse sand gives very good 
results. Use an ordinary terracotta pot, one 
about 10-12 cm (4-5 in), and plant the cut- 
tings around the edge of the pots. In this way, 
they seem to get more moisture from the 
damp pot, which retains it better than do 
plastic pots. If the cuttings are long, nip off 
the tops to induce branching. This should be 
done anyway, as soon as the cuttings begin to 
grow. Keep in a shaded place, and never 
allow to dry out. 

One can usually get an idea of when it is 
time to plant the cuttings out from the amount 
of leaf growth being made. Do not be in too 
great a hurry over this, as they will be quite 
happy in the pure sand for some time, espe- 
cially if given fortnightly doses of half- 


strength liquid fertilizer when growth begins. 
If lifted too soon, there may not be sufficient 
root growth to balance the top growth, as this 
usually comes first. 

It is easy and very interesting to train 
cuttings into various shapes when their side- 
shoots develop. These can be rubbed off if tall 
plants are desired, or allowed to grow for 7.5 
cm (3 in) or so, and then be nipped for com- 
pact, bushy shapes. An attractive triangular 
shape can be made by leaving only two side- 
shoots (at different heights) and then training 
these, and the top shoot, to whatever final 
form is desired. There can be many variations 
on this basic triangle, just as there are in 
Japanese flower arrangement. 

Then, if the azalea is a rather soft, pen- 
dulous variety, you could try a cascade. This 
is done by allowing only the main stem to 
grow as long as possible, then training it grad- 
ually to assume horizontal, then downward 
growth. Stop the leader at this point, and 
allow side-shoots to grow out 2.5 cm (1 in) or 
so, then nip them to thicken the plant with 
more shoots. This shape looks beautiful grow- 
ing in a pot on a high shelf. 

Azaleas can also be propagated by lay- 
ering and by air-layering (see pages 86-8). 


@ Rhododendrons ¢ 


Rhododendrons have long been regarded as 
suitable only for cold-climate gardens, but 
during recent years many gardeners in sub- 
tropical areas are finding to their delight that 
these spectacular beauties can be grown, even 
at sea level, with a high degree of success, 
provided that suitable varieties are chosen. 
When well established, these plants will 
perform far better if given plenty of water, 
even if feeding is neglected. Certainly one sees 
old rhododendrons in neglected and sometimes 


Opposite: The beauty of rhododendrons. 
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Preparing a Rhododendron Cutting for 
Planting 

Select tip cuttings in late summer, damp and 
keep in wet paper in a cool place for an 
hour. Next trim the cutting as shown, dip in 
hormone powder or solution, then insert to 
half its depth in a pot of striking medium. 
Rooting can take from weeks to months, and 
plants should be protected and kept moist 
(not overwatered) during this time. 


deserted gardens continuing to bloom year 
after year with a most courageous desperation, 
and possibly the explanation here is the accu- 
mulation of leaf mold from the deciduous trees 
which are almost always nearby or overhead. 
There would be little doubt that such plants 
would have received considerable care and 
attention in the early stages of their growth. 
The first essential for rhododendrons is 
an acid soil, for just as with azaleas any trace 
of lime can be fatal. So if in doubt on this mat- 


ter, get yourself a soil-testing kit, available 
from any good garden department, and if the 
reading is around pH 5.5, this will be correct. 
pH 7 is neutral and anything higher than this 
is alkaline, and must therefore be avoided. 

To acidify alkaline soils, one simply 
applies either sulphate of aluminum or sul- 
phur, the former being quicker-acting. 
Ferrous sulphate is also quick-acting, and 
should be applied at the rate of 7 kg per 10 sq 
m (16 lb per 100 sq ft) to bring neutral soil to 
the right acidity. If the soil reading is pH 6.5, 
then use 5 kg per 10 sq m (12 lb per 100 sq ft), 
and if pH 6, use 3 kg per 10 sq m (7 lb per 100 
sq ft). If only a small area is to be treated, one 
can use Epsom salts at the rate of a table- 
spoon to 4.5 L (1 gal), watered on. A correct 
balance of iron is important, and lack of this 
can be shown in a yellowing of leaves, with the 
veins remaining green. This can be corrected 
by an application of iron chelates, used 
according to the directions on the package. 
Do not confuse this yellowing with the season- 
al yellowing of spent leaves prior to their 
falling. In this case the leaves go yellow all 
over, and are rather more brown than yellow. 

Rhododendrons dislike heavy soils, and 
will even grow happily in pure peat moss. It 
must be really covered in water and soaked 
before being added to the soil. 

Failing peat moss, native leaf mold is 
very good, being already acid, as is the peat 
moss, so there is no need to worry about this 
aspect if either of these are used. 

Planting must on no account be too 
deep, certainly no deeper than the soil depth 
in the pots in which the plants are bought. In 
fact, a little higher would be better, to allow 
for sinking of the light growing medium, and 
also to allow for a mulch around the roots. 
Old, well-rotted cow manure is still the best 
for this, but only a light application for a 
young plant, and care must be taken not to 
spread the mulch too close to the main stem as 
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Rhododendrons. 


this could result in collar rot. 

If one can be sure that there is no lime 
in its composition, spent mushroom compost 
can be very good for mulching. The wood- 
wool which comes packed around china and 
glassware, and sometimes groceries seems to 
have something which the rhododendrons 
like, and although its light yellow color may 
look a little odd while it is new, it soon tones 


down to an earthy brown, and gradually 
breaks down to provide a useful fertilizer. It 
provides excellent shade for the roots and 
holds the moisture well. Compost from your 
own compost pit is, of course, excellent, pro- 
vided that you haven’t limed it. 

Next in importance, or rather, of equal 
importance to the right soil, is the right posi- 
tion. Rhododendrons will grow best in semi- 
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shade, preferably under tall deciduous trees, 
or even evergreen native gums, wattles, and 
so on. 

Now, if your experience of rhododen- 
drons has been confined to the large-flow- 
ered, tall-growing varieties such as ‘Pink 
Pearl’ the thought of these plants grown as 
bonsai or in hanging baskets must seem very 
strange indeed, but it is not always realized 
that there are many beautiful low growing 
and miniature forms which in some cases 
grow only 7.5 cm (3 in) or so high, and are 
therefore ideally suited to training as bonsai. 
Such a one is Rhododendron serpyllifolium 
(the wildthyme azalea, which has tiny pink 
flowers only 12-19 mm (1/2-3/4 in) across and 
leaves even smaller. This little one is quite 
hardy, and grows well in the warmer areas, 
where it makes an excellent rockery plant. 
There are a number of other small types, 
including some beautiful bulbs; ‘Blue Tit’, 
‘Blue Pete’, ‘Blue Diamond’, all heavenly in 
color, but, alas, far less hardy. Even in the 
colder climates, these beautiful blues can be 
very tricky. 

With the inevitable shrinkage in subur- 
ban gardens all over the world, breeders are 
producing more and more smaller types to 
meet this situation, and it would be safe to 
predict that the already enormous range of 
colors will be even further enlarged. 

Already these wonderful plants can be 
found in almost every color, and it is tantaliz- 
ing indeed, even for owners of somewhat larg- 
er gardens to try to fit in all those they would 
like to have! Where space is limited, the 
choice becomes even harder, and it is here 
that careful thought should be given to the 
ultimate size, height, and flowering period of 
the plants under consideration. It can be dif- 
ficult sometimes to visualize, when buying a 
flower-covered plant in say, a 20 or 25 em (8 
or 10 in) pot, that it will one day (and usually 
fairly quickly) become a large, wide 2.5-3 m 
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(8-10 ft) high shrub, and unfortunately, the 
nurseries selling many plants these days are 
merely retail outlets for the growers. This 
applies also, of course, to the excellent garden 
departments of the chain stores, where very 
good plants of rhododendron are available 
from time to time. Both here and in many 
suburban nurseries one buys from assistants 
who very seldom have the faintest idea of the 
varieties of the plants they are selling, much 
less of their requirements and growth habits. 
Certainly, some of the larger wholesale grow- 
ers are now attaching small printed tags to 
many of their plants which give some basic 
information, and this is very helpful. But 
there is no doubt that it is better, if one can 
afford the time, to try to visit a nursery or 
display area where the fully grown plants can 
be seen, and where correct information can 
be obtained. 

This is important also, in order to see 
not only the size of the mature plants, but 
their growth habits and mature foliage. For 
instance, some varieties, when fully grown, 
have a less attractive, somewhat drooping 
foliage which may pass unnoticed in a large 
garden where many shrubs are grouped 
together, but which should be avoided in cases 
where only one or two can be accommodated. 

It will not be difficult to find plants 
which have both beautiful flowers and beauti- 
ful leaves. 

It is of paramount importance, too, to 
ascertain whether the plants you like will 
thrive in your particular location. If you live 
in cool mountain regions you will have no 
problem, but for those with gardens at lower 
altitudes and near the coastline, the choice is 
much smaller. One variety which could be 
almost guaranteed to succeed in such regions 
is ‘Sir Robert Peel’. 

Yet another happy coastal dweller, 
‘Ivery’s Scarlet’, will stand much more sun, 
and its wonderful bright scarlet flowers are 
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spectacular even in quite open positions. This 
is really a treasure for the low-altitude gar- 
deners. It is also a consistent bloomer, and 
never misses a season, as some will do. 
Another good low-altitude grower is 
‘Broughtonii’. Similar in color to ‘Sir Robert 
Peel’ when its flowers first open, they fade in 
a short time to a very attractive bright pink. 
This one can sometimes be a rather sprawling 
grower, but soon grows up into a big compact 
bush. Different in habit and rather woody is 
‘Pink Delight’. The flowers are a very pretty 
soft pink and it is also happy on the coastline. 
Its leaves are less attractive than some, being 
rather hard and brownish, but this drawback 
is compensated for by its beautiful fluted 
flowers. Another infallible bloomer in this 
region is the oldtimer ‘Maculata’. Even the 
youngest plants of this one produce infallibly 
their closely backed pinkish-mauve flowers, 
and on the subject of mauve shades (or per- 


haps getting nearer to purple in this case), 


one could not overlook R. ponticum, the wild 
rhododendron of the English woods. It seems 
to have adapted quite well to other climates 
around the globe, although it can at times 
tend to make half-opened flowers too early in 
the season. Do not place this one at the top of 
the list if space is limited. 

The beautiful white ‘Mrs A.T. de la 
Mare’, though not always a consistent flowerer 
in either coastal or mountain areas, is neverthe- 
less worth a place anywhere, for when the flow- 
ers do appear they are incredibly lovely, with 
their frilled petals and pale green centers. This 
is a medium, bushy grower, and prefers shade. 

Returning to the coast, ‘Alarm’ is a 
good coastal red and the spectacular 
‘Unknown Warrior’, though not as happy as 
‘Ivery’s Scarlet’, does flower reasonably well. 
‘Earl of Athlone’ and the mauve ‘Countess of 
Athlone’ do better in the mountains. 


@ Orchids ¢ 


The easily acquired orchid has the unwar- 
ranted reputation of being difficult to grow— 
a fussy, unforgiving plant that needs a home 
built like a misty cloud forest, with periodic 
cloudbursts, insects, and the occasional 
jaguar. But you can start simply with orchids 
raising a few plants on the windowsill, out- 
doors in spring and summer, or under fluo- 
rescent lights, and discover that orchids are 
not fussy at all. In fact, the very adaptability 
that has allowed them to colonize all corners 
of the earth has made them very forgiving and 
rewarding in cultivation. 

In orchid growing there are two guiding 
principles that underlie all else. If you memo- 
rize and practice them your success rate will 
rise as the months and years pass. First, the 
most important thing you can do is buy sensi- 
bly: purchase plants that suit your growing 
conditions. If you live in a tropical climate, 
then buy warm-growing plants rather than 
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alpine or cloud-forest plants. Within certain 
limits and without breaking your budget, you 
can alter the conditions of your growing area 
to suit the plants, such as by allowing more 
ventilation, raising the humidity, increasing 
light intensity or shading. 

The second principle in orchid growing 
applies when your plants are already in place 
in your home or glasshouse and you are 
responsible for their welfare. Some experi- 
enced growers argue that orchids thrive on 
benign neglect. On the other hand, novices 
are prone to love their plants to death by 
overwatering. The Golden mean between 
these two extremes is to observe. Inspect your 
plants regularly, not only for the first symp- 
toms of leaf-spotting fungi or the footprints of 
a scale insect, but for signs of improper cul- 
ture—yellowing or loss of leaves, failure to 
flower, gradual decline. 


Light 

Buy only those plants that will adapt to the 
light conditions of your growing area whether 
it is a windowsill, fluorescent light bench, or a 
greenhouse. Depending on whether species in 
nature grow in the dim light of the forest floor 
among the leaf litter or high in the canopy of 
cloud forests, the amount of light needed for 
maintenance and flowering varies somewhat. 
Phalaenopsis and mottled-leaved paphiope- 
dilums such as Paphiopedilum callosum or its 
famous hybrid, P. Maudiae, will accept low 
light situations in the home, such as on win- 
dowsills or trays under fluorescent lights. At 
the other extreme are the terete-leaved 
Vandas, which require full sun for flowering. 
Most orchids fall somewhere in the middle, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 foot-candles of light. 
If you do not have a light meter, think of it this 
way: depending on your latitude, full sun on a 
summer day will likely produce between 
10,000 and 12,000 foot-candles. Once the light 
travels through glass its intensity drops by 


more than half. Among the different exposures 
available to windowsill growers in the northern 
hemisphere, the southern exposure is best 
because of its relatively uniform brightness 
throughout the day. The second-best exposure 
is the eastern one, which receives a few hours 
of strong morning sun. West-facing windows 
tend to heat up too quickly and can seriously 
burn leaves, while northern exposures are gen- 
erally too dim to be effective for flowering. The 
best exposure for growing orchids in the south- 
ern hemisphere is, of course, the northern one. 
Sunrooms or sun porches are excellent growing 
areas provided that all other climatic require- 
ments are met. 

A clear choice for those in cold climates 
are fluorescent light tubes, from the very sim- 
ple cool-white to warm-white types to full- 
spectrum lights and combinations thereof. 
The most convenient length for fixtures and 
tubes is 60 cm (2 ft). Fixtures holding four 
tubes should be as close as possible to the 
plants without touching or burning the leaves. 
Some growers maintain the same day-night 
cycle (for example, sixteen hours on, eight 
hours off) throughout the year with automatic 
timers, while others vary the “day length” of 
their set-up according to the seasons, longer 
in summer and shorter in winter. Experiment 
under your conditions. 

Well-grown plants generally have yel- 
low-green leaves. Though they look rich and 
healthy, dark green leaves usually indicate 
that more light is needed, especially for flow- 
ering. Move the plant to a brighter location in 
the home or glasshouse or, if it is under fluo- 
rescent lights, move it closer to the tubes 
and/or closer to the middle of the tubes where 
intensity is highest, but do so gradually to 
prevent burning the leaves. If the leaves are 
bleached or yellow, the probable cause is 
excessive light intensity; move the plant to a 
dimmer location in the home or under lights, 
or increase shading in the greenhouse. 
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Temperature 

Different orchid species grow from sea level 
(where there may be little variation in tem- 
peratures over the course of a day in the trop- 
ics) to 3,000 m above sea level (where there 
may be as much as a 15°C (59°F) difference 
between the daytime high and overnight low 
temperature). Orchid species and hybrids are 
customarily categorized as warm growing 
(minimum night temperature of 18-21°C), 
intermediate (minimum of 13-18°C), and cool 
growing (10-13°C). 

Remember that a differential of about 
10°C (50°F) is necessary for most orchids to 
flower. In the home this can be achieved by 
opening a window at night or by setting the 
thermostat down. 


Watering 
Of all the basics to master, watering is the most 
difficult because so many other factors interact 
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to affect its frequency: relative humidity, type 
of potting medium and pot, light intensity, tem- 
perature, air circulation. In addition, many 
orchids such as catasetums have a dormant or 
“resting period” in their annual cycle when 
they receive little or no water. 

In general, water only when the plants are in 
active growth, usually beginning in spring 
when new roots and shoots are initiated. Then 
reduce watering after flowering. However, 
orchids without pseudobulbs, such as the gen- 
era Phalaenopsis, Paphiopedilum, and 
Masdevallia, should not be allowed to dry out 
substantially. The best way to judge if a plant 
needs water is to feel just below the surface of 
the potting medium; if it’s moist, wait. 
Frequency of watering should increase with 
higher light intensities and temperatures, 
increased air circulation, lower relative 
humidity, use of clay pots with good drainage, 
and an open potting medium. The amount of 
water given on each occasion should be 
enough to run out amply through the 
drainage holes in the pot or the bottom of the 
mount or basket. The goal is to flush out any 
dissolved salts that have accumulated in the 
medium so that they do not burn the roots. 


Fertilizing 

Certain macroelements—nitrogen, phospho- 
rus, and potassium—are necessary for plant 
growth, metabolism, and reproduction. 
Fertilizers are sold under different formula- 
tions depending on the relative concentrations 
of these three elements. Balanced fertilizers, 
those with equal proportions of the three and 
sold under such formulations as 20-20-20 or 
10-10-10, are recommended for tree-fern 
fiber, osmunda, sphagnum, and inert potting 
media such as gravel, lava rock, rockwool, 
and so on. Higher concentrations of nitrogen 
in formulations such as 30-10-10 are fre- 
quently sold for plants potted in fir bark, 
while other products such as 10-30-20 have 


higher proportions of phosphorus to promote 
better flowering. 

As with watering, some general rules 
apply. Fertilize only when the plants are in 
active growth. It is advisable to water plants 
before fertilizing them so that the fertilizer 
salts are absorbed more readily by the roots 
and do not burn them. Another way to pre- 
vent this is to fertilize with only half the con- 
centration recommended by the manufactur- 
er (for example, if the directions call for one 
teaspoon per 4 L or gallon, then use only half 
a teaspoon). It is far more effective to fertilize 
at half-strength with every watering than to 
shock the plant with full-strength fertilizer 
every so often. 


Humidity 

Relative humidity in the growing area, which 
can be measured by a simple instrument 
called a hygrometer, should be above 50 per- 
cent and ideally 70 percent. There are a num- 
ber of ways to raise humidity if necessary. 
Spraying the plants with a fine mist is the 
most obvious method but effective only for a 
few minutes. Be sure that plant surfaces are 
dry by nightfall to discourage the growth of 
bacteria and fungi. 

One very useful technique is to set the 
plants above water on gravel-filled trays; the 
water level should be below the top of the 
sravel layer so that the bottom of the pot is 
never in direct contact with water. Grouping 
plants also will raise the humidity in their 
immediate area. If all else fails, room humidi- 
fiers are widely available and very effective. 


Air Circulation 
Orchids in nature are constantly bathed in 
breezes and even gusts. Fresh, gently moving 


Opposite: The orchid Thelymitra media. 
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air in the home environment benefits plants as 
well as their owners. Ceiling fans, air-condi- 
tioning vents, small fans—all are helpful in 
preventing stagnant air that favors diseases 
and in ensuring uniform temperatures 
throughout the growing area. Be sure, though, 
that air is not blowing directly on any plants. 


Potting 

There are several ways to keep different orchids 
in captivity: pots, slabs of cork or tree-fern, 
baskets of sphagnum, natural mounts of 
branches or twigs. Which one of these is best is 
determined by the growth habit and cultural 
needs of the species in question. For example, 
stanhopeas have pendent inflorescences that 
penetrate the potting medium and emerge 
below. Potting these in a basket lined with moss 
therefore allows the flowers to be displayed to 
their full advantage. Vandas and ascocentrums 
(as well as their hybrid genus, Ascocenda) also 
thrive in baskets, but with coarse bark or char- 
coal loosely packed around the roots. Those 
species that prefer to dry out thoroughly 
between waterings are best suited to cork or 
tree-fern slabs, while those that prefer moister 
conditions should go into terracotta or plastic 
pots. Plastic pots “breathe” less than terracotta 
and therefore retain moisture longer, a factor to 
consider when watering. 

When potting an orchid, the diameter 
at the top should be no larger than to allow 
one or two years of growth. For sympodial 
orchids, there should be enough space 
between the youngest shoot and the rim of the 
pot to allow for two years of growth. Fill the 
pot about one-third full with stones. Add 
enough potting medium so that the rhizome of 
the plant will be less than 2.5 cm (1 in) below 
the rim, then fill in around the plant with 
medium, pressing it down firmly in the 
process. Larger plants may require a rhizome 
clip or a stake to immobilize them until new 
roots are initiated and they are well estab- 


lished. Never forget to insert a plant label in 
the medium, giving the name of the plant and 
date of repotting. 

Monopodial orchids are potted similar- 
ly but positioned in the middle of the pot 
instead of to one edge; remember that these 
types have no rhizome and grow vertically 
instead of horizontally. The lowest leaf should 
lie just above the potting medium. When van- 
das, ascocentrums, and ascocendas outgrow 
their slotted baskets, the procedure is differ- 
ent. Rather than try to detach the aerial roots 
from the basket and risk setting the plant 
back, soak the plant (basket and all) in a 
bucket of water for a few minutes to make the 
roots more pliable. Then set the basket within 
a slightly larger basket, wrap the roots 
around and set them inside the basket also. 
Wire the baskets together, add a wire hanger, 
and attach a new label as above. 

Sympodial orchids are very readily 
propagated by division of the rhizome. When 
repotting think about whether or not the 
plant should be divided. Using a new razor 
blade or a knife or pruning shears sterilized 
over a flame, cut the rhizome so that each 
division has three or more growths and 
preferably at least one actively growing lead. 
Remove withered pseudobulbs and leaves and 
snip off dead, brown, and mushy roots. 
Healthy roots are firm and white with well- 
defined root-tips. Backbulbs may have dor- 
mant buds, so pot them up separately. 

Obviously, without a rhizome monopo- 
dial plants cannot be divided in this way. 
However, many such as Phalaenopsis species 
and hybrids produce offshoots called “keikis” 
at nodes along the flower stem. When the 
roots of the keikis are a few em (about | in) 
long, the plantlets can be potted up in the 
same way as the parent plants. Older plants 
that become top-heavy may be severed, the 
top half with its set of aerial roots moved to a 
different pot or basket. 
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Oxylobium scandens. 


The epiphyte, Cymbidium suave. 


Diuris aurea. Dendrobium gracilicaule. 
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A wide array of epiphytes (orchids that 
grow on other plants), needing more air 
around the roots and drier conditions than a 
pot allows, prefer to be mounted on slabs of 
cork bark or tree-fern fiber. Simply place the 
plant on the mount cushioned by a small pad 
of moss. Wire the plant through the slab to 
the back of the mount and tighten. Some 
growers use staples instead of wire. Attach a 
hanger and plant label to the top and hang 
the newly mounted plant in a relatively shady 
place until it is established on the slab. 


Potting Media 

Years ago the potting medium of choice for 
epiphytes was osmunda fiber, the roots of the 
osmunda fern. When the supply of osmunda 
failed to meet the demand, however, other 
media were sought, both organic and inorgan- 
ic. Today the two most common are tree-fern 
fiber and fir bark, used in various combina- 
tions with perlite or pumice, charcoal, red- 
wood bark, sphagnum moss, lava rock, and 
cork. The potting medium you choose should 
always be free-draining so that water does not 
accumulate around the roots. 


@ Roses @ 


The first requirement for success in growing 
roses is an open, sunny spot, sheltered from 
strong winds. This is desirable but not always 
possible, and it is surprising how much 
“weather” a rosebush will tolerate. Standard 
roses, budded high, are prone to wind damage. 
Although a light clay loam over clay 
subsoil suits roses best, they will grow almost 
anywhere, but may be defeated where the 
proportion of sand is too heavy. Pure sand, 
without a clay subsoil, is hopeless. Very light 
soils heat up in summer, but mulching helps 
to prevent this and to control evaporation. 
When planting roses for the first time, 


it is advisable to prepare the soil at least three 
months before planting time, which extends 
from late fall (autumn) to mid-spring, with a 
peak period in temperate areas in early and 
midwinter. 

Wherever the garden is situated, soil 
should be treated for deficiencies, if any, and 
manure mixed in well before planting time. 

Well-drained soil is essential. Roses will 
not live with their roots in water. When test- 
ing for drainage, try this simple experiment. 
Dig a hole about 30 cm (1 ft) deep and fill it 
with water or wait for rain, if there is suffi- 
cient time. If the water does not drain away 
after 12-24 hours, the soil is not properly 
drained. The bed will probably be water- 
logged in wet weather and the roots of the 
roses drowned. Soil which is muddy, or pud- 
dles after rain, would be suspect, too. In this 
case, drainage with agricultural pipes is nee- 
essary. New types of plastic piping are consid- 
erably easier to lay than the traditional clay 
pipes, but the task is an arduous one. 

The site of the rose bed could be 
changed, or even abandoned, as most plants 
are averse to wet soils. Beds built up to 15 or 
30 cm (6-12 in) above the ordinary surface 
level will overcome minor faults of drainage. In 
very dry areas, beds are made below the level 
of the surrounding soil so that the water drains 
into them and around the roots of the roses. 

All soils need organic matter. In natural 
conditions, this comprises, to a greater or 
lesser degree, plant and animal remains and 
excreta. This is returned to the soil surface, 
where it is converted to plant food by bacte- 
ria, fungi, and other organisms. 

As roses are long-lived, a banking of 
food before planting is desirable. Subsequent 
feeding is done from the surface, as the feed- 
ing roots are in the top 10-15 cm (4-6 in) of 
soil. Digging is therefore taboo. 

Good ventilation below is just as impor- 
tant as good ventilation on the surface. Given 
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|Hybrid Teas and Floribundas 


Pruning Rose Bushes. 


these two essentials, it is true that clay soils 
produce the best roses, but where clay soils are 
not aerated, that is, of crumbly, friable tex- 
ture, bacteria cannot work. Oxygen is lacking 
and therefore carbon dioxide cannot scape. 

Heavy soils need breaking down with 
gypsum, dolomite, or agricultural lime in 
areas of acid soil. Use half a cupful of lime to 
1 sq m (sq yd) when doing the initial clearing 
so that compacted particles will be broken up. 
If this makes the soil too alkaline, the addi- 
tion of peat will correct it. Sandy, acid soils 
may be neutralized in the same way. 

Most plants need the essential elements 
in the soil—nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potash—and roses are no exception. Nitrogen 
helps stems and leaves to grow; phosphorus 
helps roots to push through the soil and is 
important in the formation of seeds; potash is 
known as a tonic that makes flowers and 
seeds stronger. 

If nitrogen is lacking, the leaves may 
turn yellow and the plant may be stunted. Too 


much nitrogen produces lush growth and 
poor flowers and leaves the plant prone to 
fungus disease. This may be corrected by 
adding agricultural lime or dolomite, if the 
area is not naturally alkaline. 

If the leaves of roses turn purple, a 
phosphorus deficiency is indicated. 

Potash is known to be a helpful element, 
but there is no certainty regarding its sphere. 
However, it does build healthier plants. 

Trace elements are included in pre- 
pared fertilizer and animal manures. These 
are minute in quantity but essential for 
healthy growth. Prepared fertilizers should 
never be used without the addition of animal 
manure, compost, or some organic material 
on which soil organisms can work. The appli- 
sation of chemical fertilizers without organic 
matter will deplete soil rapidly. Magnesium 
sulphate (Epsom salts) is recommended to 
help new flowering shoots from the base of the 
plant, applied at 33 g to 1 sq m (1 oz to 1 sq 
yd) in spring and at midsummer. Compost is a 
valuable source of food in all parts of the gar- 
den and provides a mulch which prevents too 
rapid evaporation of the soil. 


Preparing Soil 
When rose beds have been laid out and 
drainage attended to, the next step is to fork 
over the soil, without turning it. Let it lie for 
a month or more, in late summer, incorporat- 
ing dolomite or agricultural lime in coastal 
and other acid areas. Then add 5-7.5 em (2-3 
in) of well-rotted compost plus fertilizer or 
animal manure preferably cow manure. If 
poultry manure is used, halve the amount. 
Mix compost or manure through the 
soil to the depth of a fork and leave for at 
least two months, preferably three, until 
planting time. If the topsoil is shallow, build 
this up, but do not disturb the subsoil. This is 


Opposite: The rose Old Timer. 
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Pruning Climbing Roses. 


Top diagram: before the major winter pruning, trim back the twigs which have finished 


the layer immediately below the topsoil. If it 
is struck at fork depth, the bed will need to be 
built up with more good soil and compost. A 
depth of topsoil of at least 30 em (12 in) is 
necessary. Subsoil, unless it is going to be 
replaced, should not be disturbed. 
Replacement is a major operation. Any dis- 
turbance of the subsoil in part may result in a 
“sump”, which will fill with water. Drainage 
stops working and the rose roots drown. 

The above is the preparation for aver- 
age soils, but sandy soils, particularly those 
without a firm subsoil—for instance, clay— 
will need more attention. In such soils it is 
better to begin with only a few plants. First 
build up the bed with compost, garden vermi- 
culite, and manure mixed well with the soil. 

The addition of fibrous loam to sandy 
soils is beneficial, but make sure that it is sur- 
face loam and not subsoil. If it is very heavy, 
more sand may be needed to break it down. 
Cow manure is preferred, but horse manure 
may be used. Equal parts of loam, manure, 
and surface soil, mixed thoroughly, are rec- 


flowering. Below left: where to prune. Below right: the correct pruned shape. 


ommended. Artificial manures are best left 
for later application. 

Having marked out the bed, remove the 
sand to a depth of 45-60 em (1 1/2-2 ft). Place 
the surface sand on one side and the yellow or 
subsand on the other, using as little of this as 
possible. Put in a layer of loam and cover this 
with compost, grass clippings, or young weeds 
(not couch grass). Then fill to about 7.5 em (3 
in) above ground level with the loam, manure, 
and surface soil mix. 

Whatever the soil, if adequate prepara- 
tion cannot be made three months in advance, 
it is better to plant the roses in poor soil 
(except sand) and feed them later, rather than 
use manure at planting time, which is almost 
always fatal. 

In average soils in which other garden 
plants have grown well, roses will succeed with- 
out further preparation. However, they should 
not follow dahlias. There is a strong suspicion 
that dahlias harbor a virus fatal to roses. 

When replacing roses, always dig out 
about a barrow-load of soil and put in a similar 
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amount from another bed that has not grown 
roses. This should also be done when replacing 
a shrub with a rose. Soil becomes “sick” after 
plants have grown in it for some years, and 
roses can render a soil very rose sick indeed. 


Planning Beds 

Before the roses are planted, the bed should 
be marked out with pegs at distances appro- 
priate to the type of roses to be grown. All 
roses do not have the same habit of growth. 
Some are low growing. some upright, some 
inclined to spread and sprawl. 

A bed of one color, in most cases, will 
be far more effective than a mixture of colors. 
Also, a bed of one variety, growing evenly, 
will look better than many varieties of uneven 
heights. 

The shape of beds should be considered 
from a practical viewpoint. A big circular bed 
is difficult to work because the central plants 
are hard to reach when watering, pruning, or 
cutting flowers. Narrow oval or rectangular 
beds are most satisfactory or a narrow bed 
following the curve of a drive or path is easy 
to care for and looks well. Mark out the beds 
with pegs before planting. 

Then there is spacing. For hybrid tea 
or bush roses allow 1 m (3 ft) between plants 
unless they are very strong growers (Mme A. 
Meilland and Queen Elizabeth are two of 
these). In this case, increase the distance to 
1.1 m (3 1/2 ft) or more. Average growing 
floribunda roses are planted from 75 em to 1 
m (2 1/2-3 ft) apart—closer if they are to be 
grown as a hedge. Planted in a single row, the 
roses may be spaced more closely. Climbers 
are spaced 20-45 m (6-15 ft) apart, depend- 
ing on vigor. Standard roses are planted 1 m 
(3 ft) apart. Miniature roses 2-4.5 cm (8-18 
in), miniature standards about 45 cm (18 in). 

Try to determine the probable height of 
roses ordered. Low-growing ones reach 1 to 


1.25 m (3-4 ft); tall ones 2-2.5 m (6-8 ft). 


Climbing roses may cover fences or walls for 
up to 6 m (20 ft) horizontally; dwarf roses 
reach 30-45 em (12-18 in); and miniature 
23-45 em (9-18 in). The latter are ideal for 
vrowing in borders as edging plants, rockeries, 
or as pot plants, preferably in the open air. 

Roses have preferences, but they are 
not fussy plants. They may be grown in beds 
or borders, massed or singly, or in tubs or big 
pots on terraces, in courtyards or on bal- 
conies. Miniature roses, perfect little blooms, 
are eye-catching planted in strawberry jars. 

Roses grown in pots may be planted at 
any time, but it is best to avoid very hot or 
very cold weather. A big advantage of the pot- 
grown rose is that it is sold in flower for most 
of the year and the purchaser can see what 
the blooms are like. 

But the greater number of the thou- 
sands of roses sold each year are still bare- 
rooted and in the dormant stage (winter), 
except in very warm climates, where “dor- 
mant” is a term which does not apply. 

The bare-rooted dormant plants are 
planted around early to midwinter in temper- 
ate places, but the planting season extends 
from late fall (autumn) to mid-spring. [In very 
cold climates, planting is delayed until frosts 
are over and the ground is warming up for 
spring. 


Bringing the Rose Home 

Roses are packed by your nursery so that the 
roots will remain moist for several days, sur- 
rounded by damp sphagnum moss or similar 
material. The canes are pruned and the 
leaves have dropped or been removed. This 
also applies to carton-packed roses. 

When the roses are delivered there is 
no need to undo the package. They can be put 
in a cool spot where there are no strong 
draughts to dry out the packing. If the roses 
cannot be planted because of wet or windy 
weather or for some other reason, they can be 
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“heeled” in a shallow trench in a sheltered 
spot, and the roots covered firmly with soil. 
In fact, some growers prefer this procedure to 
planting immediately, contending that the 
roots have time to recover from the initial 
removal. 


Planting 

To test if heavy soil is ready to work, take a 
handful of soil from the prepared bed, 
squeeze it into a ball in your fist and then tap 
the ball of soil with the forefinger of the other 
hand. If the ball crumbles, the soil in the bed 
is workable. If it is still sticky, wait a day or 
so and try again. 

Dig holes about 30-45 cm (12-18 in) in 
diameter, according to the root spread, and 
about the depth of a spade. Aim to put the 
plants in at the same depth at which they were 
grown in the nursery. 

Opinions vary on the position of the 
bud union, which is where the named rose has 
been budded onto the understock. Many 
growers in warm or temperate climates place 
the union 2.5 cm (1 in) or so above the sur- 
face. If planted too shallowly, the plant may 
not be sufficiently stable. In exposed positions 
or in sand, a stake may be necessary. A small 
stake driven into the ground with about 7.5 
cm (3 in) of wood protruding is an alterna- 
tive. In both cases the rose is tied to the stake 
and the ties must be loosened as the stem 
increases in girth. Binder twine, which will 
rot, is an insurance against forgetting. 

If the subsoil is visible in the bottom of 
the hole, the topsoil is not deep enough and 
the bed should be built up until a 15 cm (6 in) 
layer can be placed between the subsoil and 
the roots. A mound of good soil should be 
placed on the bottom of the hole and the roots 
spread over it. If some are too long, cut them 
back rather than cramp them. Damaged roots 
or stems on the plant should be removed with 
sharp, clean secateurs. 


In placing the roots, make sure that 
they will be free to roam the top 10-15 em 
(4-6 in) of soil, because this layer is richer in 
plant foods. Do this even if the bud union is 
about 7.5 cm (3 in) above the surface. 
Subsequent mulching, and so on, will reduce 
this distance. Next, the soil is filled into the 
hole to halfway and firmed. Some growers 
like to tread the soil; others say that this caus- 
es bruising of the roots and damage to deli- 
cate root hairs. 

A firm, upright position is necessary for 
the plant. About a can of water is then poured 
gently over the soil. When this has drained 
away, the rest of the hole is filled and a 
saucer-shaped depression made around the 
plant to catch moisture. 

Soil in the bed when planting should be 
uniformly damp, not wet. In dry weather, 
hose well and deeply, and leave for two to 
three days so that the soil is not “gluggy” 
when the planting is done. 

A single-pronged cultivator will take 
care of weeds. Digging will cause root damage 
and, if nothing worse follows, will produce 
suckers. These are brier shoots from the 
understock. They are extremely vigorous, have 
pale green bark and pale green leaves and two 
more leaflets than the named rose, which has 
five. The leaflets are also much smaller. 

Standard roses, which are budded 
high, are planted with the roots about 10 em 
(4 in) deep. Follow the same procedure as 
described above. Standards will need a stake 
that reaches to the bud. Weeping standards 
need similar treatment. 

Climbing roses may be trained against 
walls of a house, against fences, or stone 
walls. If they are trained against house walls 
there will be overhanging eaves to consider. 
These may prevent much rainwater reaching 
the roses. Always plant climbers in such a 
position that they are clear of the eaves. 

Hybrid tea and floribunda roses make 
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excellent tub specimens, too, for a few years, 
for terraces and patios. They then appreciate 
a move to open ground. Tubs should be steril- 
ized and soil replaced before replanting. 
Essentials as always are ample sunlight and 
plenty of air. As for all container-grown 
plants, more attention must be paid to water- 
ing and fertilizing. 

Climbing roses may also be grown in 
tubs. These, spaced about 3 m (10 ft) apart, 
will help cover courtyard walls and other 
areas where the surface is paved or concreted. 

Some words of warning. After unpack- 
ing the roses or preparing to remove them 
from the trench where they have been heeled 
in, be careful to cover the roots at all times. 
Plunge them into a bucket of water and then 
cover with a wet sack, newspaper, or poly- 
thene, as you are preparing the hole. 

After watering well at planting time, 
roses will need additional moisture in temper- 
ate and warm climates only if winter rains 
fail. In areas where the soil is sandy and 
water leaches out, watering should be done 
when the soil is dry beneath the surface. In 
the spring and fall (autumn), watering once a 
fortnight, if done thoroughly (test for pene- 
tration), should be sufficient. The water 
should be allowed to trickle slowly so that the 
soil is thoroughly wet. In summer, if dry, 
weekly waterings will be essential. 

It may be found that some new plants 
do not make leaves as quickly as others. If 
they lag more than a month, some complica- 
tion may have occurred. Perhaps they did not 
root firmly or were exposed to heavy wind. 
Try cutting them back 10-15 cm (4-6 in) from 
the bud union and covering this with good 
compost, which should cause them to shoot 
away. Later, the compost may be leveled, and 
some shelter devised if the site is exposed. 


Pests and Diseases 
Beautiful roses may still be grown without the 


use of residual sprays. Residual sprays indis- 
criminately poison birds, bees, and other 
harmless or helpful creatures. They build up 
in the soil, the water, the air, and in animal 
tissues, including those of man. Possibly this 
serves us right for being so grossly negligent. 
But man has an amazing genius in adapting 
himself to changing conditions, and that is his 
only hope if he is to survive without poisoning 
himself and his world, the one planet he has 
found so far with the magic carpet of living 
soil that supports all life as we know it. 

Although not residual in effect, many 
other insecticides and fungicides are deadly 
poison too, and every care must be exercised 
in using and storing them. 

Spray only in the early morning when 
there is no wind or just a gentle breeze. 

Avoid all contact with the spray when 
mixing and using it. 

Make sure that children and household 
animals cannot be caught in the drift. Close 
windows and ask neighbors to do likewise. 

Wash down lawns and paths with water 
after spraying. Barefoot children and animals 
risk absorbing the poison through their feet. 

Wear a mask, rubber gloves, long 
sleeves and trousers tucked into boots when 
using highly toxic material. 

Wash clothes and yourself thoroughly, 
clean spray pump, and lock up residues. 

In the case of “safe” sprays, such as 
those based on pyrethrum, follow the direc- 
tions accurately. No preparation can be safe 
in the hands of small children. 

By following these procedures, danger 
to self and family will be minimized. 

The safest spray of all is water and it can 
be remarkably effective. used against spider 
mites, caterpillars, aphids, and beetles, water 


Opposite: Candy Stripe. 
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is often as effective in removing pests as a burst 
of a poisonous solution. There are ways to 
treat insects which are causing damage, but 
few are wholly bad. For instance, wasps para- 
lyze caterpillars and store them as food for 
their young. Smaller birds, such as the silver- 
eye, relish aphids and other insects, the bigger 
ones look for grubs, beetles and, of course, 
worms, but we cannot begrudge them those. 

Beatrice Trum Hunter, in her book 
Gardening Without Poisons, says ... “some 
gardeners have used combinations of several 
materials as an all purpose spray. One is 
made of three hot peppers, three large onions 
and one whole bulb of garlic ground together. 
The mash is covered with water, placed in a 
covered container and allowed to stand 
overnight. The following day the mixture is 
strained through a fine sieve or cheesecloth. 
Enough water is added to make 4.5 L (1 gal) 
of spray. This is used on roses and other 
plants three times daily during a heavy infes- 
tation. If necessary, the spray is repeated 
especially after heavy rain. The mash can be 
buried among rose bushes.” 


Pests: 
Aphids 


Helpless under attack, these tiny insects pro- 
tect themselves by turning the color of the 
rose shoot from which they are sucking sap. 
Hence some are pale green and some are the 
pinkish red of young growth. Under a lens 
they resemble a child’s drawing of a cow. 
And, indeed, they are called the “ants’ cows”, 
as ants have a fondness for the honeydew 
aphids excrete. This later forms sooty mold. 
Aphids may be washed off with a jet 
from a sprayer or a hose and rarely return, 
although a new brood will probably take their 
place within 24 hours, but natural enemies, 
birds, ladybirds, and other insects help to 
keep the numbers down. However, they multi- 
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ply so quickly that an infestation looks like 
moss on the flower stalk. 

Aphids are more numerous on roses in 
the spring and fall (autumn). In summer, they 
attack other plants. Eggs, dormant over win- 
ter, carry on the cycle in spring. 

In areas where birds have not been dri- 
ven or poisoned off, one can see small birds 
demolishing aphids at a tremendous rate. 


Caterpillars 

Pick them off and kill them. If a big infesta- 
tion occurs, spray with arsenate of lead 
(which must be handled with care) or the safe 
sprays. Birds will often do the job joyfully. 


Leaf cutting bee 

This is, correctly, a wasp. It removes a perfect 
circle of leaf tissue with which to line the cells 
of its nest, and places an egg in each. Its 
depredations rarely reach serious propor- 
tions, so perhaps a few nest linings need not be 
begrudged to Mrs Wasp, as her family are rose 
benefactors, one species paralyzing caterpil- 
lars and storing them as food for their young. 


Scale insects 

These are easily recognized, because, although 
minute, they cover themselves with a white 
waxy substance. A simple way to remove 
them, if you have not too many plants, is to 
paint the stems with starch, allow it to remain 
for a day or two and then brush it off, bring- 
ing the insects with it. White oil emulsion is 
effective. 


Spider mites (red spider) 

These are troublesome in hot, dry weather, 
causing the leaves to look as if they are suffer- 
ing from lack of moisture. But turned 
upward, the underside reveals minute webs, 


Opposite: A spectacular show of Lili Marlene. 
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plus mites, plus eggs. A jet of water from the 
sprayer will often dislodge them. Sulphur 
dusts and wettable sulphur sprays or 
pyrethrum preparations will help. Spraying 
with water or chemicals, the undersides must 
be thoroughly treated. Badly affected leaves 
should be picked off and destroyed as they 


will not recover. 


Thrips 

These tiny insects are hard to detect until 
damage is noted. The older ones are black 
and the younger ones lighter. The first sign of 
their presence is often a browning at the edge 
of the petals, particularly those light in color. 
Overhead spraying with a coarse jet may dis- 
lodge them. If the infestation is bad, the high- 
ly poisonous nicotine sulphate or Black Leaf 
40 in soapy water, 7 g (1/4 oz) in 6.8 L (1 1/2 
gal) of water, should be effective. 

These insects attack roses in spring, 
just as they are shooting, and do some dam- 
age in summer, but as they enter the closed 
buds and the flowers open more quickly in 
summer, the damage is not so noticeable. 
Some will be seen in autumn. 


Diseases: 

Garden hygiene can help. Keep the beds free 
of fallen leaves, rotten wood, branches after 
pruning, and so on. If disease is suspected, 
dip pruning tools in a formalin solution before 
proceeding to another bush. (Handle formalin 
with great care; follow directions carefully. 
Phenyl or methylated spirits are safer.) Good 
ventilation is a must; it helps to prevent 
mildew and black spot, which can get out of 
hand if the plants are set too closely together. 


Armillariella root rot 

This is a fungus which spreads in the soil, 
enters the roots and grows up under the bark 
causing the death of the plant. A plant dead 


of armillariella should be destroyed as well as 
all fragments of the roots. The soil should 
then be limed and left in a rough condition for 
some weeks afterward and then should be dug 
roughly at intervals, several times. Other 
types of fungi, which have the same effect, 
should be treated similarly. 


Black spot 

Circular black or dark brown spots appear, 
sometimes in the middle of yellow rings, on 
the leaves. After a week or so, the leaf may 
fall. Bushes, especially if crowded, can be 
defoliated in a few weeks. Keeping the soil 
damp and mulched helps. Watering should be 
done in the morning and overhead watering 
avoided if this is an afternoon application. 
When spots are first noticed, affected leaves, 
if not too numerous, should be cut off and 
destroyed. Leaves and stems of cut roses 
should also be destroyed, thereby getting rid 
of thousands of spores. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture or 
copper oxychloride after pruning, in late 
spring, after the spring blooming and toward 
the end of summer, could be a preventive. 

Wind-borne spores are on the move 
about the same time as roses shoot. Poor soil 
conditions will aggravate the trouble. There is 
a theory that the disease is carried by aphids. 

Rhubarb leaves, boiled in water, have 
been used to control black spot. This brew 
should be handled with great care as the 
leaves of rhubarb are deadly poisonous, 
although the stalks may be eaten. This solu- 
tion is also an insecticide. 


Mildew 

Sulphur dusts or sprays if used regularly will 
control mildew before it has a chance to 
become established. These should be applied 
after rain or watering, on the morning of a 
warm day. The heat of the sun generates sul- 
phuric acid gas which rises and destroys the 
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mildew spores. Sulphur has an acidifying effect 
and should be followed by a dressing of 
dolomite or agricultural lime on soils known to 
be acid. Spraying with copper oxychloride as a 
preventive is often effective. Bordeaux or cop- 
per oxychloride at pruning time is a necessary 
precaution, as with black spot. 

Twenty-eight grams (1 0z) of washing 
soda, with a little soft soap, dissolved in 4.5 
IL(1 gal) of water is often good as a spray. 

There is evidence that mildew is more 
likely to occur in soils deficient in potash, 
which can be supplied as wood ash or sul- 
phate of potash. Some phosphoric acid should 
accompany this, such as is found in bone dust 
or superphosphate. Affected and fallen leaves 
and cut stems should be destroyed. 


Crown gall 

Swellings on the base of the plant are seen, or, 
in some instances, may occur on the roots, 
causing evident distress all over the plant. 
Injury by digging can be the cause. The plant 
should be destroyed and about two barrow 
loads of soil removed. Roses should not be 
planted in this position for several years. 


Rose rust 
A fungus disease which may be controlled 
with lime sulphur. 


Rose wilt 

Young leaves curl downward in spring, shoots 
are dark yellow and break easily. There are 
blotches on the bark. There is no cure. 
Infected plants must be destroyed. 


Stem canker 

This disease is evident as eruptions of purple 
marks running lengthways on the stems. It 
enters through cuts and other injuries. The 
leaves turn brown and fall. Die-back occurs. 
Affected parts should be cut back and 
destroyed. 


@ Cacti and Succulents ¢ 


Cacti and succulents are striking plants suit- 
able for a variety of situations, yet they are not 
grown in very many gardens. Succulents are 
useful in the dry soils of beach gardens, are 
ideal in crib walls and on banks, and many 
also adapt well to harsh situations such as 
planter boxes and sunny windowsills. Cacti 
planted in a bold group are most effective, and 
add real character to Spanish-style houses. 

Cacti and succulents often fascinate 
children, and numerous adult gardeners can 
trace their first interest in plants back to a 
small collection of cacti and succulents. Many 
succulents will grow readily from leaf cuttings 
and quickly form new plants. These are easy 
to grow on and are an ideal means of learning 
about plant propagation. 

Cacti and succulents are often referred 
to as if they are separate groups of plants, but 
in fact the term “succulent” refers to thick, 
fleshy plants, including cacti. There are, how- 
ever, certain features which distinguish cacti 
from other succulents. 

All cacti belong to the family Cactaceae. 
Their appearance varies widely, but a common 
characteristic is thick fleshy stems which act as 
water storage organs as well as performing the 
functions of leaves, which are usually absent. 
Most cacti have spines, and as anyone who has 
grown cacti is well aware, they must be handled 
with care. Yet these dangerous spines are part 
of the fascination of cacti. The lethal appear- 
ance of some species with long sharp spikes, or 
others with spines covered with white hair, 
always attracts attention, admiring or other- 
wise. If grown in bright light cacti will produce 
beautiful and often very colorful flowers. 

Succulents, apart from cacti, store water 
in both their stems and leaves. They have a 


Opposite: Cacti on a dry hillside. 
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Growing Cacti from Cuttings 


Most kinds of cacti grow readily from stem or joint cuttings. Dry out the severed divisions before 


inserting them to a shallow depth in a mixture of sharp sand. When cuttings show signs of 


growth, they can be removed and potted. 


great variety of form and some are grown for 
their grotesque shapes. There are compact 
growing succulents. which change little from 
year to year, while others may be large and 
shrubby. Their flowers are often larger and 
brilliantly colored. 

Cacti and succulents are well suited to 
the dry atmosphere which exists in many 
homes. Cacti, especially, are ideal for sunny 
window ledges where few other plants will 
survive for long. Some succulents also require 
such high light, but others need some shade. 


‘nthusiasts often house their collections in a 
greenhouse, and sometimes cacti and succu- 
lents are grown under the sunnier eaves of a 
house. Here they receive adequate sunshine 
and shelter from weather plus the free-drain- 
ing soil that they require. In such a sunny 
position outdoors, many succulents color very 
brightly, especially during winter, but most 
D 5 
need a frost-free situation. 


Opposite: The hardy prickly pear. 
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to ensure good drainage. Early spring is the 
best time for potting cacti and succulents, and 
they must be potted firmly. 

Cacti are propagated by division and off- 
sets in some species, and most kinds grow read- 
ily from stem or joint cuttings. To prevent rot- 
ting, the severed divisions or cuttings should be 
allowed to dry out for a few days before they 
are inserted to a shallow depth in sharp sand 
under glass. Cacti can be raised from seed, 


which germinates freely. Seed should be sown 


in a sterile well-drained seed-raising mix. 
Seedlings are transplanted, when large enough 


Growing Cacti from Seed 


The planting compost must be moist before the seed is to handle easily, into individual pots. 


shown. Coarse gravel or similar material at the bot- Some shrubby succulents are increased 
tom of the container assists with drainage. Scatter by taking cuttings from young shoots. Others 
small seeds over the surface without covering them. are easily propagated by leaf cuttings. Aloes are 


Cover the pot with plastic and leave in a warm place. usually raised from seed, while many agaves 


Although cacti and succulents will with- 
stand dry conditions for long periods, they do 
need regular watering, particularly during 
summer when they are making active growth. 
This is particularly important for pot-grown 
plants. Cacti and succulents on a window ledge 
or in a glasshouse should be watered twice 
weekly during the summer. In winter, watering 
every four to six weeks should be sufficient as 
they are best kept slightly dry during cold 
weather. Neglected cacti and succulents may 
survive, but without regular watering they can- 
not be expected to flourish. 

Most succulents are accustomed to stony 
or sandy soils, so you must try to duplicate this 
when cultivating them. Potting composts must 
be more gritty and porous than those used for 
other plants in the glasshouse or the home. This 
does not mean that pure sand is recommended. 
A satisfactory potting mix for most succulents 
comprises equal parts of potting mix and coarse 
sand or pumice. For cacti, add more pumice or 
fine gravel. The mix should have a loose texture 


send up suckers which are easily detached. 
Popular Cacti and Succulents 


Aeonium 

In mild, dry climates these half-hardy, shrub- 
by succulents will grow outside in full sun. 
They form either flat rosettes of fleshy leaves 
or have their rosettes elevated on sturdy 
stems. Bright yellow or golden flowers emerge 
in spring, although these are relatively short- 
lived. In winter, they need more water than 
most succulents when grown indoors. 


Agave 

These hardy specimens make striking land- 
scaping plants. They bear large striking 
rosettes of stiff, often spine-tipped, leaves 
which are usually green or glaucous blue. The 
century plant (A. americana) is so named 
because it takes many years to produce a 
stalk of yellow-green flowers that can grow to 
a height of 10 m (33 ft). It prefers a dry cli- 
mate and sandy soil. A. americana 
‘Marginata’ has handsome yellow striped 
foliage. 
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Carpobrotus, a succulent that grows happily on sand. 


Aloe 

The aloes are often confused with agaves and 
have a superficial resemblance to them, but 
their flowers are quite different. The flowers 
of aloes are mainly orange-red or yellow, and 
are most attractive in winter, their main time 
of flowering. Once established they flower 
annually, and continue growing after flower- 
ing unlike the agaves which die back and pro- 
duce new plants after flowering. Many aloes are 
suited to growing outdoors in sheltered areas. 
The hardy red-flowered Aloe arborescens is a 


common plant of beach gardens. 


Cephalocereus senilis 

(Old man cactus) 

One of the most familiar cacti, this plant 
forms a tall column, usually covered by long, 
white, wooly hair. Bright red and white noc- 
turnal flowers are borne briefly on the upper 
extremities. This cactus can grow to 15 m (50 
ft) in ideal conditions but it is usually much 
smaller. It prefers sandy soil in full sun. 
Water generously in summer. 
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Cleistocactus 

(Silver torch cactus) 

This tall, slender, ribbed cactus grows to 10 m 
(33 ft) and bears tubular orange-red flowers 
near the top of the stem. It is easy to grow. 


Echinocactus 

These large globular spiny cacti are among 
the easiest to cultivate. They can reach 2-3 m 
(6-10 ft) in height and bear their yellow flow- 
ers in a circle near the tender crown of the 
plant. One of the most popular kinds is moth- 
er-in-law’s chair (E grusonii). 


Epiphyllum 

(Orchid cactus) 

These tree-perching succulents have large, 
showy flowers from early to late spring. Over 
3,000 named hybrids exist and many produce 
huge flowers in vivid colors—apricot, scarlet, 
and purple. They rest in midwinter and need 
little or no water then. 


Ferocactus 

(Barrel cactus) 

These cacti have short, thick, spiny growths 
and can reach enormous size and weight. The 
spines are vicious, so plant carefully. 


Gymnocalycium 

(Chin caetus) 

These globular cacti are so named because of 
their chin-like protrusions below each spine 
cluster. In spring they bear comparatively 
long-lasting crimson or greenish-white flowers 
that open for several days in succession. Some 
shade is required in the summer. 


Kalanchoe 

These beautiful sueculents bear brightly col- 
ored tubular flowers in clusters on the ends of 
the stems. The most popular member of this 
genus is the air plant (K. pinnatum). It pro- 
duces small growths on the leaves that fall off 


and grow into new plants. 


Lampranthus 

A member of the group of plants called “ice 
plants”. Gardeners usually call these mesem- 
bryanthemums. They are quick growing and 
free-flowering succulents an are used as inde- 
structible groundcover in warmer areas. There 
are many species, each with differently colored 
flowers produced in spring and summer. 


Lithops 

(Stoneface) 

These drought-resistant succulents are called 
“flowering stones” because they mimic the 
appearance of surrounding rocks, resembling 
smooth stones with a fissure across the mid- 
dle. They bear yellow daisy flowers in sum- 
mer and fall (autumn). Lithops make fasci- 
nating indoor plants. 


Mamillaria 

(Pincushion cactus) 

There are more than 400 species in this genus, 
and they cover a wide range of forms and sizes. 
Usually, they are globular or cylindrical hairy 
and spiny growths producing small white, 
pink, red, or purple flowers in circles at the 
top of the plant. 


Opuntia 

(Prickly pear cactus) 

These familiar shrubby cacti make fine land- 
scaping subjects. They consist of large circu- 
lar flat spiny growths growing upright on top 
of one another. They are free-flowering and 
hybrids are available to bloom in many differ- 
ent colors. Opuntia make excellent house 
plants on a sunny window ledge. 


Opposite: The brilliant blooms of Lobivia 


famatimensis. 
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Rhipsalidopsis gaertneri 

(Easter cactus) 

This epiphytic succulent has arching jointed 
stems and produces large, bright red flowers 
for several days in spring. It makes a fine 
hanging basket specimen. Prefers semi-shade. 


Schlumbergera 

(Christmas cactus) 

This epiphytic, arching succulent derives its 
common name from the fact that in the north- 
ern hemisphere it flowers in December. The 
flowers are in shades of crimson, lilac, and 
white and bloom in winter or summer depend- 
ing on the species. Schlumbergera ranks 
among the most popular flowering plants for 
hanging inside the house. It prefers a humid, 
semi-shaded situation. 


Stapelia 

(Carrion flower) 

The common name of this thick-stemmed suc- 
culent refers to the foul smell given off by the 
flowers to attract flies, which are needed for 
pollination. Nevertheless, they are beautiful 
flowering succulents, bearing yellow, brown, 
or purple-mottled star flowers. 


@ Groundcovers ¢ 


The great benefit of groundcovers is that they 
reduce the maintenance required in a garden. 
A well-chosen and well-planted groundcover 
will smother all but the most persistent weeds 
and provide a natural mulch which keeps the 
root areas of large plants moist and cool. 
Most growing groundcovers do this better 
than any combination of wood chips, saw- 
dust, or shredded bark you can name—they 
rob the soil of valuable nitrogen which must 
be replaced constantly for healthy growth. 
Crushed tile or gravel mulches do not decay 
at all, and thus add nothing to the soil in the 
way of humus. 
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In gardens of country houses and week- 
enders, a growing groundcover has the addi- 
tional advantage of preventing the growth of 
summer grasses and not drying out, a significant 
factor in reduction of seasonal wildfire risk. 

Along the coast, in weekend seaside 
gardens, the groundcover reduces evapora- 
tion and keeps the garden in good condition 
over the long hauls between watering on 
weekend visits. . 

Groundcovers help you to get the maxi- 
mum use out of every part of your garden. 
Many of the more attractive and suitable vari- 
eties grow and spread happily beneath trees 
in the densest possible shade where even lawn 
grass will give up the ghost. 

In smaller gardens, they can replace 
lawns altogether. There are many low grow- 
ing, spreading plants which make an attrac- 
tive alternative to grass, and never need mow- 
ing. Some are resistant enough to walk on, 
but others (especially in heavy traffic areas) 
would be best used with a scattering of paving 
stone to reduce damage. 

Certain types of groundcover can be 
relied on to dig in their roots on the sleepest 
slope or bank and provide an attractive main- 
tenance-free carpet which largely resists ero- 
sion caused by wind and rain. Others are 
shallow-rooted and can be planted over your 
favorite bulbs; there they'll hide the bare 
patches left as the bulbs die down, and won’t 
in any way interfere with the new leaves in 
early spring. 

Overall, groundcovers are mostly 
attractive plants in their own right, and add a 
new dimension to your garden display: the 
trees for overhead interest; the shrubs at eye 
level; and the groundcovers supplying a fasci- 
nating touch beneath, softening outlines of 


Opposite: The ground cover Viola hederacea 
in a shaded, wild setting. 
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steps and paths, clothing banks and walls, 
laying a multicolored carpet of flowers and 
foliage which will add to the charm of your 
garden at every time of the year. 


Choosing a Groundcover 

Groundcovers can be selected from almost 
any family of plants, the limiting factors will 
be the aspect and soil condition in the area 
you wish to cover, though there is an ample 
choice of plants for acid or alkaline soil, for 
dry or wet conditions, for sun or shade. 

Generally speaking, groundcovers are 
most effective in half shade, used as an 
underplanting to shrubbery. Groundcovers 
are available to meet most requirements. Do 
you want a carpet that’s low and smooth, or 
do you prefer one that’s soft and thick? Will it 
be walked on, must it be fast growing? (In 
which case, remember that it will probably 
become invasive and may tend to take over.) 

Are flowers important? Remember that 
while most of the recommended groundcovers 
do flower for a limited time each year, the 
foliage will be with you all the time and should 
be taken into consideration. Many eye-catching 
contrasts can be arranged by interplanting of 
large- and small-leafed plants, and by the key 
placement of variegated or silver-leafed vari- 
eties. 

Groundcovers are not limited to a spe- 
cific type of plant: the name is a catch-all, 
used to describe all plants which spread fast 
with a tendency to make a thick mat of growth 
at ground level. 


There are three basic types: 


The true groundcovers 

These tend to be soft-wooded, throwing out 
prostrate stems from a central root system, 
and then taking root again at intervals wher- 
ever these stems touch ground—usually at the 
leaf nodes. These newly rooted pieces can be 


detached and used to begin new colonies. The 
stem-rooting plants are used when large areas 
are to be covered quickly. Wild strawberries 
(Fragaria), tailing lasiandra (Schizocentron), 
and the ruin of Rome (Cymbalaria) are exam- 
ples. 


Central-rooting types 

These are often the hardiest; though each 
plant is most effective only in a limited area 
(except for popular creepers such as akebia 
and clematis). Most of them are prostrate 
shrubs or woody perennials; spreading low 
branches out and down from the central 
trunk and roots. Occasionally, the stem or 
branch will layer and root elsewhere when 
covered with soil, but as a general rule they 
are propagated from cuttings. The prostrate 
conifers Juniperus and Sabina are in this 
class, also the mesembryanthemums or ice 
plants (Dorotheanthus, Drosanthemum, 
Lampranthus and others), bougainvillea, 
roses, pelargonium, and cotoneaster. 


The suckering types 

Basically, these spread beneath the ground; 
new suckers being thrown up by the roots at 
intervals to increase the matting effect. They 
tend to have invasive roots and are therefore 
much used for binding embankments. They 
are easily propagated from divisions and 
include such popular plants as the periwinkle 
(Vinca), ivies (Hedera), the leopard plant 
(Ligularia), and the ground morning glory 
(Convolvulus mauretanicus). 


Preparation 

This must be done thoroughly, for once in 
place, the groundcover is going to be there for 
a long time and will do best without undue dis- 
turbance. First the area should be thoroughly 
weeded, and preferably left bare for some 
time to see if any new weeds appear from seed. 
While the groundcover plants will ultimately 
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The attractive leaves of a Pilea species used 
as groundcover. 


suffocate all weeds and prevent regrowth, 
there is no point in giving them undue compe- 
tition to start with. Such pests as oxalis and 
onion grass are almost impossible to eradicate 
when covered by other plants. So be patient. 
Clear the weeds, water, and get the new ones 
out as soon as they pop up. This would best be 
done in the spring. Then, in early summer, 
you'll really be ready for planting. 


Planting 

Many of the groundcovers are not particular 
as to soil type, but they are going to need a 
reserve of food to draw on as they spread. 
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The ground should be dug over thoroughly 
(except around shallow-rooting shrubs such 
as azaleas) to a depth of 15 em (6 in), and the 
soil should be enriched with slow-acting fertil- 
izer (milled cow manure, old fowl manure, 
and bone dust are all good). A little sharp 
sand is beneficial for drainage when the soil is 
too heavy, a quantity of peat moss will help 
retain moisture where the soil is too sandy. 

There is no single rule on the spacing of 
plants. It will vary according to the mature 
spread of the type of plant you’ve chosen, 
and how much of a hurry you are in. As a 
good rule, you might space the plants so they 
will not begin to overlap until well in their 
second year. They’re likely to grow better if 
you give them room and control your impa- 
tierce: 45 cm (18 in) is probably a good aver- 
age spacing. 
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Wisteria. 


Getting the plants established on steep 
slopes where rainwater causes regular erosion 
can be a problem. Loosen and prepare the soil 
in chosen positions for planting, and then 
overlay with a gravel and straw mulch. This in 
turn can be held down by a layer of coarse 
chicken wire pegged down at intervals. Put the 
plants through the mesh, which will be entire- 
ly hidden within a few months when the plant- 
ing has been regularly watered and fertilized. 
The straw mulch will decompose in no time. 


Maintenance 

Though at the outset, the use of groundcovers 
was described as maintenance-free gardening, 
they do need a little help before they can take 
over and do your work for you. 

It is necessary, for instance, to pull or 
fork out any weeds which appear between the 
plants before complete cover is established 
and to keep the soil loose and friable between 


the plants, especially when they’re the stem- 
rooting types. A little peat moss forked in will 
work wonders here. 

Watering should be regular, particular- 
ly during dry weather, and one deep soaking 
is more valuable than a dozen light sprin- 
klings. 

Keep a watch for pests and diseases. 
Once established they can ruin a good 
eroundcover (or at least render it unsightly) 
in a very short time. Snails, slugs, and slaters 
should all be considered and baits laid in 
damp weather, while looper caterpillars 
should be eradicated with a systemic insecti- 
cide as soon as they appear, particularly on 
broad-leafed plants. In a short time, birds 
will be attracted by the low-growing plants 
and should take care of the pests. 

When the cover is satisfactorily grown, 
an annual spring feeding with complete fertil- 
izer or blood and bone will help the plants 
stay happy, and an occasional cutback or 
pruning every few years will stimulate fresh 
and continual growth and prevent the plants 
becoming straggly. 


A List of Groundcovers 

The ideal groundcover is largely a matter of 
personal taste, but any of the following 24 
varieties can be guaranteed to provide a deco- 
rative cover when planted out and positioned 
correctly. 


Alchemilla mollis (lady’s mantle) 

Asparagus sprengeri (asparagus fern) 
Campanula sp. (bellflower) 

Cerastium tomentosum (snow-in-summer ) 
Clianthus (Sturt desert pea) 

Coleus rehneltianus (creeping flame nettle) 
Convolvulus mauretanicus (ground morning glory) 
Coprosma repens (mirror plant) 

Cotoneaster horizontalis (rockspray) 
Drosanthemum floribundum (redondo creeper) 
Fragaria japonica (wild strawberry) 
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Hedera sp. (ivy) 

Hemigraphis metallica 

Juniperus sp. (juniper) 

Lotos bertholetii (scarlet lotus) 
Myoporum sp. (creeping boobialla) 
Pachysandra terminalis (Japanese spurge) 
Pelargonium peltatum (ivy geranium) 
Scaevola macrocarpa (fairy fan flower) 
Schizocentron elegans (Spanish shawl 
Sedum rubrotinctum (jelly beans) 
Thymus serpyllum (creeping thyme) 
Vinca sp. (periwinkle) 

Viola septentrionalis (white violet) 


@ Climbers ¢ 


Climbers have many uses and this makes them 
among the most interesting of all plants with 
which to garden. They can be trained to suit 
the requirements of their owners, whether it 
be up fences or supports, along walls far from 
where they are planted, or even adapted for 
use as groundcovers or bank plants. 

Climbers are ideal in small gardens 


where every bit of growing space is precious. 
Fences and walls covered with climbers add 
an extra dimension to a small garden. 

Among the many and varied climbers 
are some of our showiest garden plants. 
Beautiful clematis, flamboyant bougainvillea, 
eraceful weeping wisteria, or sweetly scented 
jasmine, are just a few of the climbing plants 
that add so much to gardens large and small. 

Many an ugly fence or shed, character- 
less concrete wall or water-tank, has been 
transformed from an eyesore to an asset by 
planting a suitable climber and allowing it to 
go about its task. Wisteria cascading over a 
balcony or framing an entrance way, its blue 
pendulous flowers causing callers and 
passers-by to stop and stare in admiration, is 
truly one of the joys of spring. 

Old brick buildings are often given 
added character by being covered in whole or 
part by the well-known Boston ivy 
(Parthenocissus tricuspidata ‘Veitchii’). This 
self-clinging creeper will grow to the top of a 
church steeple or over an entire building. The 


Climbers enhance a garden wall with foliage and flowers. 
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Old brick buildings are often given added character if cov- 


ered with the well-known Boston Ivy. 


climbing fig (Ficus pumila) is similarly self- 
clinging, but is less vigorous and better suited 
to low walls, steps, and the like. [vies 
(Hedera) are self-attaching, too, and are 
admirable climbers if kept in hand. 
Unchecked ivies can be a menace though, 
particularly the very vigorous large leaved 
green varieties, and the problems in removing 
old established plantings can be considerable. 

Many fast-growing climbers can become 
rampant and need regular pruning. Climbers 
that are fast growing and smothering can 
become a menace to trees, doing considerable 
damage, if left unchecked for too long. Less 
vigorous climbers, especially those that are 
deciduous, are charming rambling through 
trees and shrubs. Clematis are beautiful in 
this situation. Wiry-stemmed shrubs are ide- 
ally suited for climbers such as Clematis mon- 
tana. Wire mesh boundary fences, covered 
with evergreen climbers, are an inexpensive 
and interesting alternative to the more usual 
fencing materials. Wire netting surrounding 
tennis courts is softened by planting a tall 
growing climber, such as hardenbergia, which 
is also a useful climber for quick shelter or 
privacy in exposed coastal gardens. 

Although most climbers are grown for 
their flowers, there are several grown for 
their highly ornamental fruits. Ampelopsis 
brevipendunculata, (Vitis heterophylla), with 
erape-like green to blue berries, purple apple 
berry (Billardiera longiflora), with shining 
purple grape-like berries, and Staunton vine 
(Stauntonia hexaphylla) with its large purple 
pink edible fruits, are all highly ornamental. 
Many climbers valued for their flowers also 
produce ornamental seed heads or seed pods. 


Recommended Climbers 
Akebia quinata 


A strong-growing climber, evergreen except in 
very cold climates. Fragrant, dark brown 
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This classic verandah supports a climber near the steps. 


pendulous flowers are borne in spring, some- 
times followed by greyish-violet fruits. Useful 
for quick effect. Prune hard in winter. 


Allamanda cathartica 

Rapid-growing handsome climber for warm 
subtropical gardens only. Leaves are long, 
pointed, and leathery and the golden yellow 
trumpet-shaped flowers are produced over a 
long period. 


Ampelopsis brevipendunculata 

(Vitis heterophylla) 

A vigorous deciduous climber, bears small 
grape-like berries which range in color from 
pale blue to green to dark blue, and are popu- 
lar for floral work. Hardy. 


Aristolochia macrophylla 

(Dutehman’s pipe) 

Hardy deciduous climber produces yellowish- 
green flowers like a hooked pipe in midsummer. 
A sheltered situation with partial shade is ideal. 


Berberidopsis corallina 

(Coral vine) 

An evergreen rambler, bears beautiful racemes 
of deep red waxen flowers in summer and fall 
(autumn). It must have shelter from wind and 
arich, deep, acid soil. Will grow in shade. 


Billardiera longiflora 

(Purple apple berry) 

Bears creamy white bell flowers in spring fol- 
lowed by striking shiny dark purple-blue 
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berries. The vine will climb 2-3 m (6-10 ft) 
but is not a dense grower, having small foliage 
and twiggy growths. Suitable for scrambling 
over tall shrubs. Likes a cool moist soil. Will 
grow in light shade. 


Bougainvillea 

Spectacular climbers for warm areas only, 
being frost tender. Require full sun and toler- 
ate dry soils. The brilliantly colored bracts 
(they are not true flowers) are produced from 
late spring to fall (autumn). Colors range 
from brilliant purple in the rampant and half- 
hardy B. glabra ‘Magnifica’ to deep red B. 
spectabilis ‘Killie Campbell’, orange red 
‘Scarlet O’Hara’, and there are also yellows, 
white and red and white bicolors, but these 
forms are very tender. Require hard pruning. 
Can also be trained as shrubs. 


Campsis x tagliabuana ‘Madam Galen’ 
(Trumpet vine) 

A hardy deciduous creeper, produces a bold 
display of brilliant orange trumpet shaped 
blooms in late summer. Clings by means of aer- 
ial roots. Easy to grow in a sunny situation. 


Celastrus scandens 

(Climbing bittersweet) 

This strong-growing deciduous rambler bears 
clusters of orange berries which split open to 
reveal brilliant red seeds. These remain 
attractive throughout winter and are often cut 
for indoor decoration. It is hardy and easily 
grown in most situations. 


Clematis 

These beautiful, hardy, deciduous climbers 
are easy to grow in a well-enriched soil. They 
should be planted in a cool, moist, shady spot 
but the vine should be able to climb toward 
the sun. There are many clematis to choose 
from. The large-flowered hybrids are excep- 
tionally beautiful and there are a wide range 


of colors offered, as well as single and double- 
flowered forms. The vigorous small-flowered 
C. montana is very popular due to its massed 
display of blooms in spring, and there are 
white and pink forms. 


Clytostoma callistegioides 

(Violet trumpet vine) 

A strong-growing climber for warm, almost 
frost-free areas. Produces trumpet-shaped 
lavender-pink flowers during spring and sum- 
mer. Requires a good rich soil. 


Ficus pumila 

(Climbing fig) 

Clings by aerial roots to rough surfaces, 
which provide a hold. Well-known evergreen 
climber—often used to cover low walls, 
banks, steps, or fences. Attractive pale green 
oval to heart-shaped foliage. A smaller-leaved 
daintier form is ‘Minimus’, better suited to 
confined areas. 


Gelsemium sempervirens 

(Carolina jasmine) 

A slender, twining evergreen climber with 
shiny pointed leaves and deep yellow trum- 
pet-shaped scented flowers in spring and sum- 
mer. Half-hardy, it prefers a sunny aspect. 


Hardenbergia violacea 

A fast-growing leafy twiner with long racemes 
of small violet blue pea-like flowers in late 
winter. There are white and pink-flowered 
forms also. A similar but less common species 
is H. comptoniana, also with violet-blue flow- 
ers. Half-hardy, easy to grow in a sunny posi- 
tion with a well-drained soil. 


Hedera 

(Ivy) 

Widely grown vigorous climbers used for cover- 
ing walls, fences, tree stumps; in fact, ivies will 
cover almost anything that offers a foothold to 
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their aerial roots. Often used as a groundcover 
under trees or on banks. A very wide range of 
green and variegated leaved forms are avail- 
able, also widely used for indoor decoration. 
Very hardy. Will grow almost anywhere. 


Hydrangea petiolaris 

(Climbing hydrangea) 

A strong-growing deciduous climber which 
will ascend to a considerable height by means 
of its aerial roots if planted against a suitable 
wall. Open clusters of small dull-white flowers 
surrounded by a few large white sterile flow- 
ers are produced during late spring and sum- 
mer. Prefers shade. Will remain a bushy 
shrub if grown without support. 


Ipomoea learii 

(Morning glory) 

A rampant climber inclined to smother trees 
and shrubs or whatever is available for it to 
climb over. The common name refers to its 
habit of producing fresh flowers of an intense 
blue in the morning which fade to magenta- 
purple by late afternoon. In cold areas it is 
cut back to ground level by frost and shoots 
into new growth in spring. 


Jasminum polyanthum 

This sweetly scented white-flowered jasmine 
enhances many a garden during spring. A 
strong grower, it can be trained to quickly 
cover a wide area and is hardy in most dis- 
tricts. J. Azoricum is less hardy and produces 
its scented, pure white flowers almost year- 
round in mild districts. 


Kennedia coccinea 

(Coral pea) 

A fast-growing half-hardy rambler which can 
be grown as a climber or as a bank plant. The 
spring display of salmon-red pea-like flowers 
is spectacular. Suitable for a sunny situation 
in well-drained soil, K. nigricans has dark 
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Passiflora. 


purple-black flowers, is a rampant grower 
excellent for very dry soils. K. rubicunda has 
dull red flowers in spring, is also a strong 
grower, and sited to dry conditions. 


Lapageria rosea 

(Chilean bellflower) 

One of the choicest of climbers. Long, waxy, 
rose-red flowers over a long period. Must be 
grown in shade with a cool root-run in a rich, 
moisture-retentive yet well-drained soil. Plants 
are slow to establish and are hardy to cold in 
most districts. There is a rare, much sought 
after white form, prized for floral work. 


Lathyrus pubescens 

(Argentine pea) 

This perennial sweet pea bears short-stemmed 
blue flowers over many months. Unlike the 
annual sweet pea, the flowers have no scent. 
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A vigorous climber for a sunny situation in 
well-drained soil. A good hardy coastal plant. 


Lonicera 

(Giant Burmese honeysuckle) 

A climber for spacious gardens only, this large- 
leaved honeysuckle bears masses of sweetly 
scented tubular yellow flowers. L. japonica is 
the common evergreen honeysuckle with white 
flowers, tinged with purple, which age to yel- 
low: too rampant for most gardens. The golden 
foliage form, L japonica ‘Aureo-reticulata’, is 
much slower growing and is a striking plant. L. 
sempervirens, the trumpet honeysuckle, is an 
attractive climber with scarlet flowers display- 
ing a touch of orange in the throat. 


Mandevilla laxa 

(Chilean jasmine) 

Throughout summer this easily grown decidu- 
ous climber produces clusters of long tubular 
white flowers. A beautiful plant, quite hardy to 
cold, its only failing seems to be its bare stems 
in winter, but this is often overcome by planting 
it in association with a brightly colored ever- 
green climber with a similar rate of growth. 


Monstera deliciosa 

(Fruit salad plant) 

Although this evergreen plant with its huge 
beautiful foliage, curiously perforated, is usu- 
ally grown indoors, it is reasonably hardy and 
is a spectacular climber outdoors in mild 
areas. It requires shade, and will grow under 
trees and climb through their lower branches. 


Pandorea jasminoides ‘Rosea’ 

(Bower of beauty) 

An evergreen climber with beautiful soft pink 
flared trumpet-shaped flowers colored crim- 
son in the middle. Hardy if given frost protec- 
tion while establishing, this rewarding climber 
is easy to grow in most situations, but its best 
display of flowers is produced in full sun. P. 


pandorana, the wonga-wonga vine, is quick 
growing and ideally sited to the task of rapid- 
ly covering dead trees and the like. Dense 
leaved, it has prolific clusters of trumpet- 
shaped flowers colored creamy-white with 
purple-spotted throats. [t will withstand light 
frosts. 


Parthenocissus tricuspidata ‘Veitchii’ 
(Boston ivy) . 

The leaf tips of this hardy deciduous climber 
have tendrils with small disks that cling tena- 
ciously to any rough surface. An admirable 
climber for closely covering old stumps, or 
brick, or concrete walls, but it can be difficult 
to dislodge once firmly established. The leaves 
color brilliant scarlet in fall (autumn). 


Passiflora 

(Eynsford gem) 

This near hardy hybrid passionfruit is strictly 
an ornamental, as no fruit are produced. 
Plant it in a sunny situation against a trellis 
or netting fence and it will produce its beauti- 
ful open flowers of soft mauve-pink from an 
early age and continue to flower during the 
warmer months of the year. 


Pelargonium peltatum 

(Climbing geranium) 

Often used as bedding plants, but provided 
with support they are spectacular, free-flow- 
ering climbers excellent for climbing against 
buildings and are often used to beautify ugly 
powerpoles. Flower colors range from pale 
pink through to scarlet, and there is a very 
attractive variegated leaved form. 


Phaedranthus buccinatorius 

(Mexican blood flower) 

A very showy climber for a sheltered sunny 
position in warm frost-free areas only. 
Drooping racemes of 10 cm (4 in) long tubu- 
lar, curved, blood-red flowers tipped with 
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yellow are produced in late spring. 
Recommended for rambling along a fence, it 
attaches itself by means of leaf tendrils. A 
well-drained fertile soil is required. 


Podranea ricasoliana 

(Port St John creeper) 

During midsummer large trusses of pretty 
pink flowers set off against dark green foliage 
appear on this rampant climber. It is hardy to 
light frosts only, but in cold ares it will shoot 
into new growth every spring if cut down by 
winter frosts. 


Pyrostegia venusta 

(Golden shower) 

Spectacular orange-scarlet tubular flowers are 
borne in great clusters during late winter or 
spring. A quick-growing climber, it requires a 
warm sunny situation, a well-drained rich 
soil, water during summer, and protection 
from frosts while establishing. 


Solanum wendlandii 

(Blue potato vine) 

During late spring a massed display of potato- 
like frilly lilac purple flowers is produced by 
this colorful climber. Frost tender, it is decidu- 
ous in cold climates. A warm, sunny, frost-free 
position, with a well-drained soil is necessary. 


Stauntonia hexaphylla 

(Staunton vine) 

An interesting climber, very hardy to cold but 
equally adaptable to warm climates. Fragrant 
white bell-shaped flowers are produced in win- 
ter, and the female plant bears decorative 7.5 
cm (3 in) long pale-purple fruits which are use- 
ful for floral decoration and the pulp is edible. 


Stephanotis floribunda 

(Clustered wax flower) 

A tender climber usually grown under glass 
but suitable for outdoor culture where the cli- 


mate is warm and frost-free and a semi-shad- 
ed situation can be provided. The white, 
waxy, sweetly scented star-shaped flowers are 
borne throughout summer and are much 
prized by florists both for their beauty and 
long-lasting capabilities when cut. 


Thunbergia alata 

(Black-eyed Susan) 

This slender-twining plant produces brilliant 
orange flowers with a black center throughout 
the warm months of the year. It is frost tender 
and is sometimes grown as an annual in cold 
areas, but seedlings are variable in color. 
Happiest in a hot, sunny situation, it is a 
beautiful plant for a hanging basket, window 
boxes, or covering a wall. 


Thunbergia gregorii 

(T. gibsonii, Golden glory creeper) 

A hardier plant than T. alata. It seldom 
grows more than 2 m (6 ft) and bears brilliant 
orange 5 cm (2 in) wide trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers over a long period if planted in a warm, 
sheltered, sunny, and well-drained situation. 


Trachelospermum jasminoides 

(Star jasmine) 

An evergreen trailing vine with glossy dark 
green leaves. White jasmine-like flowers are 
borne profusely in spring and summer. There 
is an attractive variegated form. Suited to sun 
or part shade. Sometimes used as a ground- 
cover as well as against walls and on trellises. 


Wisteria 

These aristocratic hardy climbers produce 
long pendulous racemes of blue flowers in 
spring. Very popular for covering walls, trel- 
lises, and the like. They are sometimes 
trained as standards on a single trunk. The 
two species commonly grown are W. floribun- 
da, the Japanese wisteria, and W. sinensis, 
the Chinese wisteria. They are long-lived, 
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hardy, and best suited to a rich, well-drained 
soil in full sun. 


@ Ferns ¢ 


Ferns have a strange and delicate beauty all 
their own—whether they be 15 m (50 ft) 
giants of the humid jungles, or delicate bush- 
land species, so sheer and filmy as to be 
almost invisible. 

And, in actual fact, ferns not only look 
different from other plants, they are differ- 
ent. All of them (together with a few mosses, 
algae, and a charming greenhouse plant 
called selaginella are members of a very 
ancient and primitive group of plants classi- 
fied by scientists as Cryptogams. That name 
was applied in reference to the fact that (until 
comparatively recent times) their reproduc- 
tive methods were a complete mystery. 

Ferns bear no flowers (the reproductive 
organs in normal plants) and hence set no 
seeds. And it seemed to observant gardeners 
of old that ferns appeared spontaneously in 
the most unlikely places, even when there 
were no similar plants around. 

We now know that ferns reproduce 
from spores; tiny sexless particles produced 
on certain parts of their leaves known as fer- 
tile fronds. While the spores themselves are 
invisible to the naked eye, the cases that con- 
tain them, sporangia, are not. It is possible to 
discern them on the back of the fertile fronds 
in the larger types of ferns. When these 
fronds ripen, the spore-cases split, distribut- 
ing millions of the dust-like spores far and 
wide. Unless, of course, you have mistaken 
the spore-cases for a disease, and have 
removed and burned the fertile fronds at an 
earlier stage. 

The life cycle of ferns consists of two 
totally different alternate generations. Just as 
a butterfly’s egg hatches not into a butterfly 
but into a caterpillar, so minute fern spores, 


when they find suitable conditions, grow not 
into new ferns, but tiny oval plants called 
prothalli. Prothalli have organs of both sexes, 
and, in suitably moist conditions, the cells 
holding male sperms burst, allowing them to 
move through the moisture to fertilize the 
female part of the plant. 

The whole prothallus now goes through 
a complete shape-change (again like a cater- 
pillar in its chrysalis stage), and suddenly 
develops the characteristics of a tiny fern 
plant of the parent species. Natural 
hybridization takes place when spores of dif- 
ferent species are deposited together, and the 
two species of prothalli ripen and burst at the 
same time—the male cells of one species fertil- 
izing the female of another. 

Moisture, however, is the catalyst; with- 
out it, the prothalli do not develop at all, and 
merely rot away. 

All of the above serves to explain why it 
is that ferns seem to appear mysteriously 
where there were no ferns before; and why 
they are found only in the moist places of the 
world ... an estimated 10,000 species of them! 
We know from fossils that they were among the 
first forms of life on earth, helping to clothe 
the bare, primitive continents in an age when 
the entire face of the earth was shrouded in 
dense mists of warm water vapor. As the earth 
dried out, the ferns retreated, and today we 
find them in the trees of tropical rainforests, 
hidden in the clouds among mountain peaks 
and valleys, even in the crevices of cold but 
humid polar regions. 

While most plant lovers are not aware 
of this exotic background to the fern tribe, it 
is tempting to imagine that subconsciously 


Opposite: Brown spores show under the 
fronds of this healthy staghorn fern. 
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they recognize that the delicate plants are dif- 
ferent in some way, and that this very differ- 
ence is why we go through so much frustra- 
tion to cultivate them. 

Our ancestors in the last century worked 
up a complete frenzy over ferns, and spent a 
great deal both of time and money in an effort 
to perfect their cultivation. Many large homes 
had heated and moisturized ferneries or con- 
servatories where great pots of exotic ferns 
were raised to be brought into the house on 
special occasions. Indoors, they were grown 
under glass domes, and in special moisture- 
retaining boxes called ““Wardian cases”, where 
the mysteries of their growth and the beauty of 
their uncurling fronds could be observed. The 
Victorians used them in posies, as backgrounds 
to formal flower arrangements. They collected 
and pressed them in albums and later, after 
the invention of photography, laid them on 
sensitized paper to produce a silhouette-like 
picture called a photogram. These were chemi- 
cally fixed to be proudly displayed to visitors. 

Today, we appreciate ferns for their 
own character; for the sculptured quality of 
their foliage, and because of the woodland 
charm they lend to shaded city gardens. The 
delicacy of their leaves and fronds are a con- 
stant delight, reminding us of the moist and 
secret places of childhood. 

The cultivation of ferns, however, is 
still as much of a challenge as it was in the 
days of Queen Victoria; though far easier in 
the humid gardens of our coastal cities than 
in areas where frosty winters and dried out 
summers are the rule. 


Propagation 

For the small number of plants required by 
the home gardener, there are easier ways to 
multiply ferns than by their spores. In fact, 
there are almost as many ways as there are 
species. 


Crown types 

Ferns that form crowns and constantly send 
up new fronds in the same general area can be 
divided by hand as the plants mature. These 
include maiden hair (Adiantum), the holly 
fern (Cyrtomium), the royal fern (Osmunda), 
and Blechnum. Divide them in early spring as 
the new growth appears, and pot up separate- 
ly for indoor use or until you’re ready to 
plant them out. 


Running types 

Some ferns spread by a series of creeping rhi- 
zomes. These include rabbit’s foot or Fiji fern 
(Davallia) and Polypodium. Pieces of rhi- 
zome showing several leaves can be severed 
and potted up separately to take root. The 
many varieties of fishbone or Boston fern 
(Nephrolepis) send out long runners or 
stolons from the parent plant. Succulent bul- 
bils from on the end of these, later sprouting 
leaves of their own. These can be separated 
and potted up. It is more of a problem to stop 
Nephrolepis from multiplying than to start 
them, as anyone who’s tried to clean out an 
old patch of fishbone fern will testify. 


Mother ferns 

Many species of Asplenium, Polystichum, and 
Woodwardia develop small bulbils on the sur- 
face of their fronds. With the right degree of 
humidity, these will develop into plantlets 
which can be layered by bending down the 
mother frond and pegging it until roots have 
developed, when the new plant can be severed. 


Bird’s nest fern 
The popular native bird’s nest fern Asplenium 
nidus-avis is propagated merely by dividing or 


Right opposite:The delicate pattern of tree 
ferns. 
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quartering the plant vertically with a very sharp 
knife, though this may at first seem a dreadful 
defacement of a good specimen. Dust the cut 
edges with fungicide and repot. Each quarter 
will, in time, develop into a beautiful new plant. 


Staghorns 

These giants form a greatly oversized mass of 
dead sterile leaves full of debris and roots. 
Occasionally, small new plants spring from 
the mass of decaying vegetable matter, and 
can be severed; or, the entire mass can be 
wrenched apart with the hands and sections 
of it, with grown leaves, can be remounted on 
trees or boards. 


Tree ferns 

The giant tree ferns Cyathea and Dicksonia are 
sometimes prepared for commercial use by cut- 
ting the trunk to the required length and pot- 
ting up the top in a large container; but this is 
rather destructive, sine the base of the cut 
trunk will not sprout again. Better to look for 
the small self-sown specimens found occasional- 
ly on the trunks among the bases of old fronds. 


Spores 

All ferns can be propagated from their 
spores. Pluck a mature frond with spore cases 
evident on its reverse, and wrap it in white 
paper until it dries out. Open the paper in a 
still place and shake the dead frond. The 
resultant dust will consist largely of spores, 
and should be sown—generally in fall 
(autumn) —on the flat surface of a pan con- 
taining a sterilized mixture of sand and leaf 
mold which has been thoroughly dampened. 
Stand the pan in a shallow dish of water and 
cover with glass. The small plants known as 
prothalli should appear within a few weeks 
and are potted up about 2.5 cm (1 in) apart 
when they are large enough to handle. Keep 
them continuously damp and some will devel- 
op into new fern plants. 


Cultivation 

Perhaps the first thing to recognize is that 
there are ferns native to almost every part of 
the world, both hot and cold, and if their 
place of origin is taken into account when you 
make your choice, you will have more chance 
of success. Mountain ferns, for instance, will 
stand a better chance of survival in cold win- 
ter areas, where rainforest and tropical types 
would have to be kept in a greenhouse for 
minimum temperature control. On the other 
hand, in warmer districts and gardens where 
natural humidity is high, ferns of all types 
may be grown outdoors; in shady areas, or 
under the heavy shade of trees and large 
shrubs. Ferns always look their best in associ- 
ation with rocks and water. They must have 
water, particularly in summer, to keep the 
humidity high, and should be planted as near 
as possible to it while not actually in it. 

Most ferns are not particular as to soil 
type so long as it is cool and moist, but an 
addition of fine leaf mold and a little sand will 
work wonders where the soil has been robbed 
of its natural nutriment, as under trees. Ferns 
may be planted out in either fall (autumn) or 
spring, and, in cool areas, the dead fronds of 
deciduous types should be left on for protec- 
tion until the new fronds appear in spring. In 
shady places, many ferns will appear sponta- 
neously from crevices of stones used in garden 
rock work and this again gives us a lead as to 
the kind of conditions they like. Protection 
from direct sunlight in summer is a necessity, 
and so is regular sprinkling to keep every part 
of them moist. Ferns do not like chemical fer- 
tilizers, but benefit from a mulch of leaf mold 
and bone dust in the late winter. Any addition- 
al fertilizing should be carried out with pre- 
pared liquid manure. 


Opposite: Bird’s nest fern on the host tree. 
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Indoor or Pot Cultivation 

Ferns can be grown in containers indoors or 
(more usually) in the sheltered patio, court- 
yard, or bush house. They can be grown in 
porous pots, in hanging baskets, or (in the 
case of staghorns and elkhorns) wired onto 
pieces of old tree or board. 

Potting up takes place in very early 
spring, as soon as new fronds commence to 
appear. The container should not be over- 
large for the size of the plant as ferns enjoy a 
restricted rot run. Place a layer of broken 
crocks and a little charcoal in the bottom of 
the pot, then fill with a compost of equal parts 
of sterilized loam, leaf mold, and peat moss, 
with a generous addition of bush sand. 

In the case of repotting, any decayed 
roots should be removed, and spent soil 
washed from the roots. 

While the potted ferns are re-establish- 
ing growth, they must be kept in a cool, shad- 
ed place where the atmosphere can be kept 
damp at all times. Placing the pots on a bed of 
constantly moistened gravel or crushed tile is 
ideal. Fern roots must not be allowed to dry 
out: the fronds wilt and almost never recover 
when this is allowed to happen. 

Bring potted ferns indoors for decora- 
tive effect only for short periods and never 
into rooms where the atmosphere is dry from 
central heating or air-conditioning. If they 
must be kept indoors for longer periods, then 
stand the pots on a deep tray of damp gravel 
or tan bark, or arrange them in a glass fish 
tank or terrarium, where they can be kept 
moist, but do not cover them completely for 
ventilation is also important. 

Hanging ferns are usually grown in wire 
baskets lined with a moisture-retaining layer 
of bark and moss—they are really only seen 
at their best in the moist atmosphere and fil- 
tered light of a bush house or fernery. Again, 
they must be kept cool and moist at all times. 

The ideal indoor position for ferns is in 
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the full light of a window, or in other aspects 
where summer sunlight can be reduced by at 
least 50 percent with curtaining. 

Ventilation is essential, and all ferns 
will fail to perform well in areas where there 
is the slightest trace of household gas, so gas 
fires are out. Still or dry air also brings out a 
host of pests to which ferns are attractive. 
These include aphids, mealy bugs, and both 
white and brown fern scale. Affected ferns 
should be sprayed by hand, as they can easily 
be injured by the propellent used in most 
pressure-pack type containers of insecticide 
and fungicide. 

During the winter, like most other 
plants, ferns require less water and take a 
rest from the production of new growth. 

Indoors and out they are not improved 
by the use of chemical fertilizers, much pre- 
ferring an occasional watering with dilute 
(though rather evil-smelling) fish emulsion to 
keep them in a healthy condition. 


The Fern Look-alikes 

Selaginellas, popularly known as club or fan 
mosses, are dainty creeping plants related to 
ferns, though, from a scientific point of view, 
different from them in many respects. 
Selaginella is very popular and easy to grow in 
greenhouses, terrariums, or damp shaded spots 
where it spreads fast from creeping stems which 
root at intervals. It needs even more air-mois- 
ture than most ferns to look its best, and will 
dry up into a frizzy mess should water acciden- 
tally be withheld. Fortunately, unlike ferns, it 
will recover from this bad treatment. 

Quite possibly the most popular plants 
sold and grown as ferns are not ferns at all. 
These are the many attractive varieties of 
asparagus fern, and are actually related to lil- 
iums as well as the edible asparagus, growing 
from a group of bulbs. While the long shoots 
of most varieties open into delicate-appearing 
fern-like fronds, these fronds are actually 
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Ferns on a lush garden slope. 


modified stems, not leaves, and are quite 
drought resistant. They are therefore com- 
pletely suited to indoor use. Unlike true ferns, 
the many members of the asparagus family do 


bear flowers, insignificant though they may 
be, and follow up with a splendid winter dis- 
play of scarlet berries. 


The Flower Garden 


¢ The Garden in Spring 


At no other time of the year is the garden as 
exciting as it is in early spring. In all cultures 
spring is the time for renewal and regenera- 
tion, and in the garden it brings a flood of 
color and life, with a rapid explosion in the 
growth of foliage and flowers. Most gardeners 
experience a burst of energy; the landscape 
suddenly looks so fresh and pretty after 
months of virtual dormancy. And, just as the 
house is given a “spring-clean”, so it is also 
time to pour some of that energy into the gar- 
den. The warmer weather makes early morn- 
ing forays, even those before breakfast, a 
wonderful way of getting some gardening 
chores done. As the days lengthen the garden- 
er can spend more hours planting and potter- 
ing and admiring his or her handiwork. 

Late spring and summer-flowering 
annuals are usually sown from seed or plant- 
ed as seedlings with the first warming of the 
soil. In areas that experience late spring 
frosts, however, care must be taken, as tender 
young plants can easily be lost in a sudden 
blast of unexpected cold weather. The same 
applies for vegetable and herb seeds and 
seedlings planted at this time of the year. 
Some gardeners protect these tiny plants with 
glass or plastic until all danger of frost has 
passed. The other protection needed, of 
course, is from snails and slugs, which love to 
feast on tender young shoots. 

Ducks do a good job too, but snail pel- 
lets are probably more practical in most situ- 
ations. 

At the back of a flower bed or border, 
to create a cottage-like effect, arrange clumps 
of hollyhocks (Alcea rosea), Salvia sclarea 


var. turkestanica, which is a fast-growing 
erect biennial, larkspur (Consolida ambigua 
‘Imperial series’) and Canterbury bells 
(Campanula medium). For something that 
will flower at the same time, consider a 
massed planting of nigella (Nigella damasce- 
na ‘Miss Jekyll’), which will give a glorious 
display of bright green feathery foliage and 
soft blue flowers. A scattering of yellow-flow- 
ered annuals such as tick-seed (Coreopsis 
tinctoria) or Chrysanthemum segetum will 
make a perfect foil for the blue flowers of 
nigella. 


Spring Bulbs 

Spring is the time for bulbs, and with 
careful planning you should be enjoying a 
splendid display over many months, from late 
winter onward. The earlier flowering daf- 
fodils and jonquils will be followed by crown 
imperial (Fritillaria imperiali), with its showy 
orange bellflowers, watsonias, wild iris 
(Dietes grandiflora), and giant lily 
(Cardiocrinum giganteum). Among the medi- 
um and smaller bulbs seen in spring are many 
members of the allium family; Triteleia 
hyacinthina (syn. Brodiaea hyacinthina); 
glorious ranunculus and anemones; pretty 
pink scilla (Spanish bluebells); Hyacinthoides 
hispanica (syn. Scilla campanulata) and, of 
course, those wonderful tulips. 

While bulbs give a truly magnificent 
display, many gardeners are irritated at the 
gap they leave after flowering has finished. 
The foliage must be allowed to wither naturally 
—it must never be clipped back or mown 
over, as the dying-back process provides the 
nutrients for the following year’s flowering. 
The gap can be quickly patched with annual 


The Flower Garden 


An all-white garden looks beautifully fresh in spring. Here a massed clump of tulips contains two distinct 


varieties with different flower shapes: “Purissim”’ and “Mount Tecoma”. The bed is edged with bright 


blue forget-me-nots (Myosotis alpestris), while the pale stone wall behind is covered with the white climber 


Clematis recta. The tulip bulbs should be lifted when they have flowered, and stored in a cool, dark place 


until replanted in autumn. 


seedlings, or, better still, the bulbs could have 
been overplanted with annuals the preceding 
fall (autumn), which will emerge through the 
middle when they flower, and then disappear 
gradually back into the annual’s foliage. 
Remember that the soil will need to be quite 
rich to sustain this intensive growth, so dig in 
some organic fertilizer at planting time. 


Spring Perennials 
As the weather warms, perennials will start to 
reappear, first the foliage and eventually the 


flowers, depending on the variety. They may 
need a boost of nutrients during this vigorous 
growing and flowering period, so mulch them 
with compost and apply a side dressing of 
blood and bone to ensure steady, healthy 
growth. 

The larger perennials tend not to flower 
until summer, but anticipate some display 
from the Polygonatum species (Solomon’s 
seal) and most of the peony species now. The 
peony is one of the most spectacular flowering 
perennials, producing huge flowers from 
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clumps of fresh foliage. It can be quite sensi- 
tive to exposed conditions and may require 
some support as flowers appear. There are 
varieties, such as P. emodi, which have much 
smaller, more delicate flowers, also in spring. 

Smaller perennials for spring flowering 
include wake-robin (Trillium grandiflorum), 
which relies on a cool, woodland setting to 
produce its startling white, three-petalled 
flowers against a background of deep green 
foliage; the pretty Actinotus helianthi, which 
is quite short-lived but gives a wonderful dis- 
play of gray-green felt-like foliage and creamy 
white flowers; snowdrop  windflower 
(Anemone sylvestris), which forms a carpet of 
foliage from which fragrant white flowers 
emerge on slender stems; some of the smaller 
dianthus, including D. plumarius ‘Pretty 
Ladies’ and D. plumarius ‘Ear! of Essex’; 
and the soft pink Osteospermum jucundum 
(syn. O. barberae), which has a neat growth 
habit and masses of flowers if planted in 
moderately rich soil in full sun. 

In temperate climates, the false spike- 
nard (Smilacina racemosa) will give a pretty 
display of feathery white flowers against a 
backdrop of light green foliage, followed by 
fleshy red fruits in early summer. The clump- 
forming Ranunculus aconitifolius grows to 60 
em (2 ft) and should be covered with pure 
white flowers and deep green foliage. It makes 
a pretty background plant to spring-flowering 
bulbs; and will continue to flower into sum- 
mer. 

For a splash of brilliant color a massed 
planting of Tanacetum coccineum ‘Brenda’ is 
hard to beat, with slender stems reaching 60 
em (2 ft) topped by daisy flowers of magenta 
with bright yellow centers. Choose a sunny 
position and water well if the weather gets 
warm. In the yellow color range is leopard’s 
bane (Doroncium pardalianche), noted for its 
pretty, heart-shaped foliage and clear yellow 
daisy flowers which are borne above the 


foliage on slender spikes. It can be grown 
either in full sun or in partial shade, and will 
spread freely in an informal setting. 


@ The Garden in Summer ¢@ 


In summer the garden takes on an entirely 
new atmosphere. Blossom trees have dropped 
their flowers and are now clothed in hand- 
some fresh foliage, most of the spring bulbs 
have died back, and spring-planted annuals 
are starting to mature. The garden is alive 
with birds, and the delicate balance of nature 
between plants and insects life should be 
apparent. Far too many gardeners wage a 
constant battle against insects without realiz- 
ing that they are all part of nature’s plan. It is 
only when the balance is tipped that a partic- 
ular insect becomes a “pest”, and requires 
attention. 


Maintenance 

Only now are we looking back to how our 
forebears coped with common problems, in 
an effort to reduce the quantity of chemical 
sprays and fertilizers poured onto the soil and 
into the air. Biological control is a very effec- 
tive way of keeping insects in check. By intro- 
ducing nectar-producing trees and shrubs, we 
automatically attract birds to the garden. 
These birds will forage widely, reducing the 
insect population on their rounds. Organic 
gardeners have known for years that chickens 
scratching in the orchard will reduce fruit fly 
and other problems that plague fruiting trees. 
Ducks, too, have a role to play in eliminating 
snails and slugs that destroy so much new 
growth. If we don’t spray routinely, creatures 
such as the pretty ladybird will return to the 
garden, devouring aphids with relish. 

Taking up this “alternative” attitude 
does not mean allowing your best roses to 
become infested with aphids or black spot. 
One of the hallmarks of a successful organic 
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Above: The violas on the border of this bed are 
annuals, the daisies are perennials, and the yel- 
low flag iris grows from a rhizome (see page 
297). 


gardener is constant checking of plants to 
detect problems early, before they get out of 
hand. As you wander through the garden, 
turn leaves back and check the underside— 
this is where problems so often occur. When 
hand-watering, look closely at each plant, as 
this regular contact will keep you in touch 
with the general health of the garden. Many 
sap-sucking insects can simply be removed 
manually, or hosed away. Affected foliage can 
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be removed and destroyed. Remedial action 
taken early will save heartache at a later stage. 

Be aware also that the health of the gar- 
den will greatly depend on the condition of 
the soil. In summer the garden can easily dry 
out, especially in warmer regions that experi- 
ence a lower natural rainfall. When plants 
are stressed by heat and by dryness, they will 
be far more susceptible to insect attack and 
various diseases. So use summer as a time to 
keep the garden thriving, by routine watering 
in those districts that experience insufficient 
rainfall, and by mulching the soil surface with 
organic matter (composts, recycled sewerage 
sludge, manures) to keep weed growth down 
and prevent the soil from drying out. Hot 
winds, in particular, can cause a lot of dam- 
age, and the gardener must be prepared to 
damp things down regularly. 


Summer Perennials 

Summer is truly the time for perennials, and 
many come into their own from late spring 
onward: campanulas, verbenas, tall spikes of 


lupins, massed groupings of geranium 
(cranesbill), phlox, astilbe, acanthus, linaria, 
salvia, and chrysanthemums. Artemesias, 
achilleas, cinerarias, and verbascums 
(mulleins) will be splendid at this time of year. 
Again, the choice for the gardener is over- 
whelming. Many perennials are sold as bare- 
rooted plants in late fall (autumn) and can be 
heeled-in until spring when they must be posi- 
tioned where they are to grow. Keeping them 
in one warm bed during winter prevents them 
from getting “lost” and means that they can 
be tended carefully until the warmer weather 
arrives. Make sure that the labels are nearby 
for easy identification, as many are difficult 
to distinguish before their foliage emerges 
properly. 

Self-seeding perennials such as 
columbines or granny’s bonnets (Aquilegia 
vulgaris) should be starting to flower now. 
They are one of the prettiest of all perennial 
types, with rounded gray-green foliage and 
spikes of funnel-shaped flowers that range 
from pink to crimson, purple, and white. 
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Above:A suggestion for a blue summer garden. 
This is a pretty, bright blue border made up of 
cranesbills (Geranium spp.) and delphiniums. 
The clumps of perennial cranesbill can be divided 
in autumn or spring to provide new plants. 


Right: The oriental poppy adorns the summer 
garden. 


They will spring, mixing in with the more 
spectacular hybrid varieties that don’t self- 
seed. A massed planting is a wonderful sight. 


Poppies 

Oriental poppies (Papaver orientale), with 
their huge vermilion flower heads, will start 
to flower now. All poppies, including the 
annual variety, are outstanding in beds and 
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borders. The range of flower colors is endless, 
and it must surely be the slender stems and 
delicate cup-shaped blooms that catch the 
eye. No garden is complete without poppies. 


Irises 

Named after the Greek goddess of the rain- 
bow, the Iris species will flower from late 
spring onward, depending on the variety. 
There are many divisions in the iris family, 
and they are classified by their distinctive fea- 
tures and cultural requirements. Among the 
easiest to grow are the bearded or German 
irises, although other groups that are popular 
include evansia (crested) irises, xiphium iris- 
es, including the Spanish varieties, and the 
dwarf reticulata irises. Irises look wonderful 
in most situations: as clumps in the flower 
garden, on the water’s edge near streams and 
ponds, and alongside roses. Flowers range 
from pure white to many shades of pale blue 
and pink, violet, lavender and purple, and 
yellow. Of note is the delightful small J. 
innominata, which grows to only 20 cm (8 in) 
in height, with its grassy foliage and flowers of 
lilac, pale pink, or purple according to the 
variety; I. graminea, with its fragrant pink- 
mauve flowers; and I. japonica, which flow- 
ers for many weeks with ruffled pale lavender 
or white blooms. 


Lilies 
The lilies of the field, in an amazing array of 
flower forms and colors, will serve the garden 


well in summer. There are snowy whites, 
pinks, reds, yellow, and oranges, with many 
striped, spotted, and variegated varieties. 
There are many plants that carry the name 
“lily”, but don’t actually belong to the genus 
Lilium, and shouldn’t be confused. Examples 
are African lily (Agapanthus), belladonna lily 
(Amaryllis), and cape lily (Crinum). The most 
popular lilies are the oriental and Asiatic 
hybrids, with their colorful flowers and lance- 
shaped foliage. Among the most spectacular 
are L. ‘Journey’s End’ (bowl-shaped, deep 
pink flowers spotted with maroon), L. “Bright 
Star’ (flattish white flowers streaked with 
orange), and the snowy white L. candidum. 


Dahlias 

Dahlias are colorful border flowers, although 
they have fallen from favor somewhat, as 
there are more and more interesting and 
unusual perennials in nurseries these days. 
Dahlias have many virtues, however, not the 
least being their ease of cultivation. Staking is 
often necessary as they come into flower, yet 
if it is done with care it need not be visible. 
Flower forms include single, anemone, col- 
larette (single with an inner collar of petals), 
cactus, pompom, and ball-shaped. Colors 
range from pure white through every shade of 
pink, red, yellow, and orange. Two favorites 
are the white Dahlia “Snow Elf” (collarette 
form) and the brilliant red D. ‘Comet’ 
(anemone form). 


@ The Garden in Fall 
(Autumn) ¢ 


The days begin to grow cooler and the garden 
takes on a mellow look, signalling that fall 
(autumn) has arrived. The remnants of the 
summer-flowering annuals and perennials are 
still apparent, and indeed some of these 
plants will continue to flower for many weeks 


A blue and purple garden in autumn. Successful 
landscaping at the base of trees can be difficult 
because of dry soil and shade. A mixture of 
hydrangea and agapanthus provides an easy 
solution. The different foliage and the tone and 
texture of the flowers make for pleasant visual 
contrasts. 


to come. The garden relaxes as the midday 
heat loses its fierce intensity. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in warmer climates, where 
the summer sun can make the garden appear 
bleached out and exhausted; colors seem to 
return to normal in fall (autumn). 
Hollyhocks, tuberous begonias, and 
dahlias are at their best now. Hollyhocks are 
beautiful when well grown, although they will 
often need staking support, especially if the 
garden bed is windswept. Snails and slugs are 
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very keen on these slow-growing beauties, and 
it will take vigilance to keep them at bay for 
the entire growing period. Snails can sudden- 
ly appear just at flowering time, hellbent on 


destruction. Some varieties of dahlia, too, 
need to be staked and protected from slugs. 
Dahlias are quite heavy feeders and do best if 
fed routinely during summer. 

Toward the middle of fall (autumn) the 
soil can be enriched with organic matter in 
preparation for the planting of spring-flower- 
ing annuals, bulbs, and perennials. Tulips, 
daffodils, jonquils, snowdrops, freesias, and 
hyacinths can all be planted now, and good 
drainage is vital if they are to give the desired 
display in spring. Some gardeners add a 
scoop of clean river sand to the base of the 
planting hole to improve drainage conditions. 


Raised beds will also help. Bulbs can be 
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bought in bulk for naturalizing at the base of 
deciduous trees. This is backbreaking work, 
but the rewards are tangible. In fall 
(autumn), plant seeds and seedlings of aquile- 
gias, foxgloves, poppies, lupins, and primu- 
las, in every available spot between the peren- 
nials, which will die back in winter. 


Reds, Blues, and Yellows 

Asters (Michaelmas daisies) are highly prized 
as fall (autumn) flowering perennials, and 
there are many varieties from which to 
choose. Aster ericoides ‘White Heather’ and 
A. vimineus are covered with tiny white flowers, 
while A. cordifolius ‘Silver Spray’ produces 
graceful sprays of white blooms tinged with 
pink or lavender. A. novi-belgii has larger 
flowers and cultivars are available, such as A. 
‘Carnival’ (double cerise-red flowers) and A. 
‘Marie Ballard’ (double mid-blue flowers). 
A. novae-angliae also has a host of cultivars. 
Although they can be dotted through a flow- 
ered border, asters also look quite splendid as 
a massed planting. Several varieties can be 
grouped together, flowering at once and giving 
a vibrant display. Rich, moist soil is essential 
for success. 

The tall, colorful spikes of the 
kniphofias (red hot pokers, torch lilies) 
emerge at this time of year, providing good 
accents at the back the garden. They can be 
grouped together in clumps, or scattered 
throughout the garden. Kniphofia ‘Percy’s 
Pride’ grows to 1 m (3 ft), with terminal 
spikes of creamy flowers tinged with yellow and 
green; K. triangularis has dramatic flame-red 
flower spikes; while K. caulescens has blue- 
green foliage and salmon-red flower spikes that 
appear from late summer onward. K. uvaria 
var. nobilis is the variety with brilliant flowers 
given the common name ‘red hot poker’. 

Some chrysanthemums will continue 
flowering through fall (autumn), and even 
late in warmer climates. Chrysanthemum 


rubellum ‘Clara Curtis’ is a particularly 
beautiful variety, growing to 60 cm (2 ft), with 
a profusion of flat daisy flowers of clear pink 
with yellow centers. It would look pretty in a 
massed planting backed by Aster novae-angli- 
ae ‘Harrington’s Pink’, which has similar 
flowers but a taller growth habit. 

For a splash of yellow in fall (autumn) 
look for Helianthus x multiflorus, an upright 
perennial with large golden flowers with dou- 
ble centers, and H. ‘Loddon Gold’, which 
also has vivid deep yellow blooms. Both vari- 
eties need staking as they come into flower. 
The charming Rudbeckia ‘Herbstsonne’ 
should flower at the same time. Its daisy-like 
flowers are a warmer yellow, and have conical 
green centers. At the front of the garden, 
cape dandelion (Arctotheca calendula) will 
form a carpet of wooly foliage covered with 
bright yellow daisy-like flowers with a deeper 
yellow center. As a blue—purple contrast, the 
cape dandelion could be mingled with Aster 
amellus, which has violet flowers with yellow 
centers, or the dainty Liriope muscari, which 
has spikes of rounded bell-shaped flowers 
against a background of glossy green foliage. 

Another favorite for this time of the 
year is the rose-pink Sedum spectabile 
‘Brilliant’, which grows to 30 cm (1 ft) with 


fleshy gray-green leaves and flat heads of 


bright flowers. Certain bulbs will now appear, 
including the nerines with their delicate lily- 
like flowers. The genus includes Nerine bow- 
deni alba, which has white flowers tinged 
with pink, and N. undulata and N. bowdenii, 
which both have pink flowers. N. ‘Orion’ is a 
much larger-flowered variety, again in a soft 
shade of pink, while N. ‘Brian Doe’ has blooms 
in a rich shade of salmon. A most unusual bulb 
for a warm and sheltered part of the garden is 
Haemanthus coccineus (blood lily), with its 
thick, spotted stems and tiny red flowers with 
showy stamens. Cyclamens and crocuses will 
start to pop from the ground in late fall 
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A winter woodland garden is a sea of color as winter crocus and snowdrops come into flower in a massed planting 


under deciduous trees. Crocus to mix in this setting could be white “Snow Bunting” and the purple “Princess 


Juliana”. Snowflakes and snowdrops can be planted amongst the drifts of crocus. 


(autumn) and winter, in an amazing range of 
flower colors. They prefer a cool to cold 
climate and rich soil if they are really to thrive. 


@ The Garden in Winter ¢ 


When all the leaves of fall (autumn) have 
been raked, and the shapely outlines of the 
deciduous trees have been exposed, winter 
has truly arrived. Everything slows to a 
standstill; most insects and pests vanish, the 
compost seems to stagnate, and growth ceases 
for most species. In colder climates snow is 
often a feature, and gardening becomes a 
virtual impossibility. This is not to say that 


the landscape is entirely devoid of color and 
interest, however, as right through the season 
various flowers and berries have their day. 


Winter Flowers 

Perennials are a bit of a dead loss in winter, 
with just a few exceptions. Hellebores 
(Christmas rose, lenten rose) are the most 
versatile and adaptable plants, growing in 
deep shade if required, yet producing glori- 
ous nodding cup-shaped flowers that can be 
creamy-white, pink, or purple, according to 
the species. They are most effective in a large 
group, or massed planting, as the flowers are 
quite subtle and will get lost in an overcrowded 
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bed or border. Helleborus x sternii is a partic- 
ularly exquisite variety, with showy flowers 
that are palest green, tinged with pink. A 
perennial worth mentioning for winter is 
Anemone blanda, a smaller version of A. 
apennina, though it flowers much earlier. The 
blooms are a wonderful deep blue, and there 
are cultivars with slightly paler flowers as well 
as white. 

African violets (Saintpaulia) are win- 
ter-flowering too, but in most climates they 
are too sensitive for outdoor cultivation. In a 
glasshouse or similar warm, draught-free situ- 
ation, they will bring great joy with their myr- 
iad flower colors and forms. Orchids are 
another group that need to be grown under 
glass, or in a sheltered porch or verandah. 
There are two main groups—epiphytes and 
terrestrials—both adored by collectors. 

The showy hippeastrum will flower 
during the cooler months, featuring an amaz- 
ing selection of flower colors—from richest 
red through pinks to white, with many striped 
and variegated petal forms. These bulbs can 
look rather stiff and dull unless grouped 
together in clumps, or mass-planted. 
Hippeastrum ‘Red Lion’ is an outstanding 
red variety with yellow anthers, while the 
more delicate H. ‘Apple Blossom’ has white 
blooms tinged with pink at the petal tips. The 
reliable and hardy clivia is another worth- 
while bulb, often seen in public parks and 
gardens but just as versatile at home. Clivia 
miniata is a small-growing variety, reaching 
40 cm (16 in), with masses of deep green, 
strap-like leaves and heads of orange-red 
flowers in fall (autumn) and winter. 

Toward the end of winter the bulb 
Lachenalia glaucina appears, with fragrant 
blue or pale lilac flowers. Snowdrops 
(Galanthus) are a real treat at this time, with 
white nodding flowers tipped at the ends of 
the petals with a green spot. The more com- 
mon G. nivalis ‘Flore Pleno’ can be grown in 


massive clumps, while G. elwesii and G. ikari- 
ae should be positioned where their more 
unusual white flowers can be enjoyed. 
Hyacinths will emerge toward the end of win- 
ter, as will the pretty lachenalias and scillas. 
Lachenalia aloides ‘Quadricolor’ has amaz- 
ing greenish-yellow and orange flowers, while 
L. aloides ‘Nelsonii’ has bright yellow 
blooms, tinged with green. Scilla mis- 
chtschenkoana is a delicate, low-growing bulb 
with pale blue cup-shaped flowers, while S. 
siberica ‘Atrocoerulea’ is a taller variety with 
more showy rich blue blooms. Winter aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis) grows to only 10 cm (4 
in), but still causes quite a flurry of color 
interest with its stalkless, brilliant yellow, 
cup-shaped flowers. 


¢ Annuals ¢ 


Every garden, no matter how small, has room 
for a few annuals. Even if borders are massed 
with shrubs and groundcovers, there is 
always a corner that could be brightened by 
their inclusion. 

By filling every nook and cranny 
between permanent plants with annuals and 
using potted annuals to brighten areas of 
paving, a strikingly colorful garden can be 
created. Remember to pick off the old flowers 
of annuals, such as pansies, to stop them set- 
ting seed. This will improve the quality of the 
flowers and extend the season. Annuals are 
bright, cheerful, free-flowering, and useful, 
but most importantly, they are fast growing. 

Annuals can be massed as a feature 
planting, or spot-planted among shrubs to 
create splashes of color. In a new garden 
annuals provide a quick effect, so encourag- 
ing when shrubs and trees have just been 
planted and are still small. Drifts of annuals 
in one color can be striking, or you may pre- 
fer to mix colors. Take care though to plan a 
color scheme before you plant a mixture of 
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Above: White petunias, which are annuals, from a border in front of red dahlias. 


Below: Petunias. 
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annuals, for a grouping of flowers in tones 
that clash will prove distracting. 

Annuals are excellent plants for con- 
tainers, providing bright color on a porch, 
featured at an entrance way, or cascading 
from window boxes and hanging baskets. 
Many are excellent cut flowers, and large 
quantities of the most suitable varieties are 
grown every year by amateur and commercial 
growers for this purpose. 

Stocks are delightful picked for the 
vase, and the striking green Bells of Ireland 
can be used most effectively for floral work. 
The “everlasting” flowers of the helichry- 
sums, helipterums, xeronthemums, and the 
like are popular for their keeping abilities 
when picked and dried. 

The rapid growth rate of annuals, with 
their quick germination and early flowering, 
makes them ideal plants for encouraging chil- 
dren to take an interest in the garden. Young 
gardeners are thrilled to see seed they have 
sown themselves growing and flowering and 
learn to take a keen interest in nature by this 
means. One annual flower that always casts a 
spell upon children is a giant sunflower, for 
with its tall stem and that huge yellow head, it 
is a real “fairytale” flower. Many adults are 
fascinated by them too, and numerous gar- 
deners sow a few every year without fail, feel- 
ing that the summer garden would lack some- 
thing if sunflowers were absent. 

Choosing the right annuals is an inter- 
esting task, whether you buy established 
plants from a nurseryman or select seed to 
grow yourself. The range of colors and sizes 
within each variety is wide-ranging. Be sure 
to bear in mind the situation you are going to 
obtain or raise plants for. Dwarf varieties are 
excellent for edgings and at the front of bor- 
ders, but could be lost among taller annuals. 
Tall annuals will not be suitable among some 
small shrubs and plants, and might prove a 
nuisance edging borders. Although most 


annuals like sun, some are best grown in 
shady situations and are excellent for bright- 
ening up bare areas under trees, or against 
shady walls. Primulas planted in drifts under 
silver birches are most effective, and 
cinerarias, particularly the dwarf varieties, 
are often used in similar situations. 


Popular Annuals and Biennials 
(H—hardy HH—half hardy A—annual 
B—biennial) 


Acroclinium 

(or helipterum) 

HA A pretty, quick growing, everlasting 
flower on a plant that grows about 25 em (10 
in) high. The pink, straw-textured flowers 
can be cut and hung in bunches to dry and 
used for winter decoration indoors. 


Ageratum 

(floss flower) 

HHA Comes from the tropics. The pale blue 
flowers last for a long time. Ageratum prefers 
a sunny, warm situation. 


Alyssum maritimum 

HA An attractive carpeting or edging plant 
with fragrant white flowers that bloom 
through most of the spring. Transplants well 
and will grow in most places. 


Amaranthus caudatus 

(love-lies-bleeding) 

HA A bushy, leaf plant up to 1 m (3 ft) tall pro- 
ducing purple flowers in long strings. Grow 
from seed and space plants to 30 cm (1 ft) apart. 


Antirrhinum 


(snapdragon) 
HHA A perennial, but if treated as an annual 


Opposite: Paper daisies are biennials. 
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makes the best showing. Varieties between 25 
em (10 in) and 1 m (3 ft) in height. Clusters of 
variously colored flowers are borne on tall 
stems in the summer. Useful for bedding, bor- 
ders, or as cut flowers. Can be grown from 
cuttings in fall (autumn). Set the plants up to 
40 cm (16 in) apart, depending on type, and 
prune to encourage growth after cutting flowers. 


Aster 

(China aster) 

HA Many varieties, early and late, can be 
sown to give a generous spread of daisy-like 
summer flowers ranging from white to pink 
and purple. Asters grow | m (3 ft) high and 
thrive on most well-manured and well-worked 


soils. Seeds can be started under glass in late 
winter for planting out in mid-spring. 
Alternatively, seed can be sown in open beds 
in early or mid-spring. Asters need to be well 
watered in dry conditions; They are suscepti- 
ble to the spotted wilt virus. 


Begonia 

HHA One begonia species, the perenial B. 
semperflorens, is a very popular summer bed- 
ding plant that can be raised as an annual. 
These bushes grow 20 cm (8 in) high and bear 
flowers in shades of red, pink, and white. 
They can be raised from seed sown beneath 
glass in spring or by division of old clumps. 
Cuttings taken in spring will strike readily. 
Most other foliage begonias are better suited 
to the greenhouse. 


Bellis perennis 

(double daisy) 

A hardy perennial, native to Britain, but 
often treated as a biennial. Bears huge double 
daisy flowers with colors from white, to pink, 
to red. Seed can be sown in summer or early 
fall (autumn) and seedlings thinned out to 5 
em (2 in) apart. Ideal for edging, these plants 
can be set out in fall (autumn) in rich soil and 
a sunny location, and will flower in spring. 
Allow up to 20 cm (8 in) between plants. Bellis 
plants can be increased by division of the 
clumps. 


Brachycome 

(Swan River daisy) 

HH A small bushy plant from Australia with 
masses of small white or blue daisy flowers. 
Seed can be raised in boxes in fall (autumn) 
or spring and pricked off into a sunny position. 


Brassica oleracea ‘Plumosa’ 

(ornamental cabbage) 

Purple and white-leaved form of cabbage. 
Useful for bedding and for decorative work. 
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Calendula officinalis 

(pot marigold) 

H_ This easily grown hardy annual has large 
double daisy flowers in yellow and orange 
shades in spring. Seed can be sown in fall 
(autumn) and the seedlings should be thinned 
out to at least 15 cm (6 in) spacings. Calendulas 
grow in most places, but prefer sun. 


Campanula 

(Canterbury bell) 

H_ A true hardy biennial, this plant overs a 
wide range of flower colors. Some make 
attractive summer-flowering border plants. 
Sow seed in late spring or early summer for 
pricking out in the fall (autumn) and flower- 
ing the following spring. 


Candytuft 

(Iberis) 

HA A larger family of small plants with a 
variety of flowering forms that bloom in 
spring and summer. One variety, the rocket 
candytuft, has large spikes of pure white 
columnar flowers. They can be sown in fall 
(autumn) to give a midsummer display the fol- 
lowing season. Thinnings can be transplanted. 
The common candytuft makes a successful 
rock garden plant. 


Carnation 

HHA The Chabaud carnations are annual in 
form, flowering in summer from seed sown in 
early spring. They need an open sunny posi- 
tion in reasonably good soil. These carnations 
have double flowers with fringed petals in a 
range of colors. Most carnations are perennial. 


Celosia 

HHA A worthwhile summer bedding plant 
that requires rich soil and a plentiful supply 
of water. Seed should be sown in early or mid- 
spring in a sunny location and seedlings 
thinned out to 15-20 cm (6-8 in) apart. Keep 


the soil moist until flowers appear. In one 
variety, cockscomb, red and yellow flowers 
are borne on a crest or comb for about 10 
weeks in summer. 


Centaurea 

(sweetsultan, cornflower) 

HA A small annual that bears fine, multi- 
petalled flowers in spring. There is a great 
variety of form and color ranging from 25 cm 
(10 in) high dwarfs to 1 m (3 ft) high varieties. 
The dwarf varieties make effective bedding 
plants. The tall varieties produce flowers suit- 
able for cutting. Seed should be sown thinly in 
fall (autumn) or spring in drills 1 em (1/2 in) 
deep and 40 cm (16 in) apart (20 em [8 in] for 
dwarfs). Later thin to about 20 cm (8 in) (15 
cm [6 in] for dwarfs) and stake the tall kinds. 
Seedlings sown in fall (autumn) will stand the 
winter provided the ground is well drained. 


Chrysanthemum 

HA These are some hardy annuals among the 
chrysanthemum family and these can be sown 
outdoors in a sunny location in fall (autumn) 
where they are to bloom. Broadcast the seed 
very thinly and just cover with fine soil. 
Annual chrysanthemums flower in a great 
range of colors. 


Cinerarias 

HHA Cinerarias have few peers among 
spring-flowering plants, provided protection 
is given from frosts. Clusters of variously col- 
ored daisy flowers last many months. Seed 
should be sown in mid to late summer under 
glass in a shady position. Transplant into 
boxes then plant out in mid fall (autumn) 
about 40 cm (16 in) apart. Great care must be 
take to protect the plants over winter. Dusting 
with derris dust will kill any caterpillars and 
leaf-chewing insects. Cinerarias require a rich 
soil and shade, and re well suited to growing 
under trees. 
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Clarkia 

HA These hardy annuals thrive in most con- 
ditions. Their pink, red, or mauve double 
flowers are carried on a slender spike and 
appear in spring. The seed can be sown in 
either fall (autumn) or spring, although those 
sown in fall (autumn) often make the best 
showing. Sow where the plants are to flower 
as they do not transplant well. The plants 
should be spaced about 40 cm (16 in) apart. 


Cleome 

(Spider flower) 

HHA The spider flower is well named—its six 
prominent stamens do look like a spider’s 
legs. The plant itself grows fairly tall (1.5 m 
or 5 ft), has soft spiney stems and is topped 
with a very showy head of pinkish-red flow- 
ers. Sow seed in spring for summer flowering. 


Coreopsis 

(or calliopsis) 

HA The annual varieties of this genus have 
big broad-petalled daisy-like flowers on stems 
up to 1 m (3 ft) tall. The flowers are yellow or 
crimson. Sow successively in fall (autumn) 
where the plants are to flower. 


Cosmos 

(Mexican aster) 

HHA These 1 m (3 ft) high plants bear single 
or double flowers in summer with colors rang- 
ing from yellow and gold to crimson. Sow the 
seed in a covered box in mid-spring or later in 
colder districts and when the plants are 
strong enough transplant into place | m (3 ft) 
apart. Cosmos should be staked. 


Dahlia 

HHA There is an extensive range of dahlias 
including many raised readily from seed and 
often treated as half-hardy annuals. Dahlias 
make a striking summer-fall (autumn) bed- 
ding display with colors ranging from white 


and cream to yellow, orange, pink, crimson, 
and purple. These plants appreciate organie 
manure in the soil and this should be dug in 
well before planting out. Seed can be sown in 
early or mid-spring in a cold frame but do not 
plant out seedlings until the last frosts have 
passed. Dahlias thrive in sunny open areas, in 
well-drained soil. Space the plants at least 30 
cm (1 ft) apart each way and mulching is 
advisable to conserve moisture through dry 
weather (as indeed it is with most plants). 
When the plants have made five or six good 
leaves pinch out the tip to encourage shoots 
from the axils, which ultimately flower. 


Delphinium 

(larkspur) 

HA The annual delphiniums will grow to | m 
(3 ft) in height if grown well and in spring 
produce huge spikes of variously colored 
flowers—blue, pink, purple, and white. Sow 
seed in the open ground in early fall (autumn) 
and thin to 30 cm (1 ft) apart. These plants do 
not appreciate transplanting, as they have a 
long tap root. But they do like plenty of 
well-rotted compost dug into the soil. Spray 
with Benlate or Shield if mildew becomes a 
problem. 


Dianthus 

HHA Most dianthus are perennials, but there 
are some half-hardy annuals that grow to 20 
cm (8 in) and make an impressive display of 
various colored fragrant flowers. Sow seed 
under glass in spring then harden off gradual- 
ly before planting out in late spring in a sunny 
spot. These plants will start flowering six to 
eight weeks later, the flowers continuing for 
about two months. 


Dimorphotheca 

(African daisies, star of the veldt) 

HHA These thrive in sunny locations, and 
light, well-drained soils. They flower in early 


summer from a mid-spring sowing outdoors. 
Sow seeds thinly where the plans are to 
mature, cover with fine soil, and thin out 
later to 20 cm (8 in) apart. A variety of colors 
is available: white, yellow, orange, and purple. 


Eschscholtzia 

(Californian poppy) 

HA A hardy annual for a warm, dry place, 
bearing, in summer, large poppy-like flowers 
in vivid shades of yellow, orange, and red. 
Sow seed in the sunniest spot from early to 
late spring. Thin later to 20 em (8 in) apart. 
These poppies thrive even in poor soil—this 
prevents undue leaf growth and encourages 
flowering. Suitable for sandy areas. 


Foxglove 

(digitalis) 

B_ Foxgloves like a rich soil and a semi-shad- 
ed spot. Sow seed outdoors in mid to late 
spring and ultimately space the seedlings at 
least 35 cm (14 in) apart in a shady spot. 
Foxgloves can grow well over | m (3 ft) in 
height. 


Gaillardia 

(blanket flower) 

HHA There are both annual and perennial 
gaillardias and they grow in poor soils. Seed 
can be sown in the open in spring, preferably 
in a sunny spot where they are to flower. 
Plants should be spaced about 25 cm (10 in) 
apart and they grow to about 40 cm (16 in). 
Flowers appear in summer in shades of yel- 
low, bronze, or red. 


Above right: Coreopsis, tick—-seed. 


Below right: Delphiniums and alyssum (fore- 


ground). 
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Godetia 

H Beautiful plants for the border or bedding 
out. There are varieties 1 m (3 ft) tall with 
pink, red, or mauve flower spikes, and there 
are bushy dwarfs which carry flowers in clus- 
ters all over the plant. Seed can be sown any- 
time from spring through to fall (autumn) in a 
sunny situation and the seedlings thinned to 
15-25 cm (6-10 in) apart. The taprooted 
seedlings do not transplant well. 


Gomphrena globosa 

HHA Seed should be sown in spring, after 
frosts. The plants grow to 30 em (1 ft) and in 
summer bear charming small purple, red, 
yellow, or white flowers. If dried carefully 
the cut flowers provide attractive everlast- 
ing stems. — 


Gypsophila 

HA There is a fine hardy annual in this 
genus called G. elegans, which bears dainty 
single white or pink flowers in loose lavish 
sprays. It is an ideal plant for cutting or 
massing in the garden. Starting in early 
spring, make fortnightly sowings in light soil 
in a sunny spot. Plants sown in fall 
(autumn) should flower the following spring. 
Sow seed thinly either broadcast or in drills 
20 cm (8 in) apart and thin seedlings to at 
lest 15 cm (6 in) apart. 


Helianthus 

(sunflower) 

HA Amazingly, this huge plant can complete 
its life cycle in less than six months. Seed 
can be sown in the spring, in the open 
ground in deep rich soil in a sunny spot. 
Flowers bloom in summer. After flowering, 
the seed heads can be cut off and brought 
inside to dry. The seed can then be either 
fed to cage birds or poultry or cracked and 
used in the kitchen. Dwarf and perennial 
varieties are also available. 


Helichrysum 

(‘everlasting’) 

HHA A native of Australia, these hardy 
annuals grow to | m (3 ft) in height and bear 
multicolored daisy flowers in spring and sum- 
mer. Seed is best sown in fall (autumn) in 
light, well-drained soil and the plants spaced 
at least 40 cm (16 in) apart. A sunny location 
is recommended. The flowers will last most of 
the winter if cut in peak condition and dried 
slowly in an airy room. 


Heliotrope heliotropium arborescens 
(cherry pie) 

HH These evergreen plants with fragrant 
lilac spring flowers tolerate only a degree or 
two of frost, so they must not be planted out 
too early. They can be raised under glass in 
boxes in early spring. Heliotrope can also be 
propagated by taking fall (autumn) and spring 
cuttings. They can be trained to climb and 
make attractive greenhouse plants as well. 


Kochia 

(burning bush) 

HA An unusual annual in that it is grown 
exclusively for its foliage, the flowers being 
insignificant. At first this is bright green but 
then changes to dark red in fall (autumn). 
Seed can be sown in open boxes in early 
spring and the seedlings planted out in a 
sunny position in mid or late spring. Kochia 
grows into a fine pyramidal bush resembling a 
miniature conifer. 


Linaria 

(toadflax) 

HA There are both annual and perennial forms 
of this plant. In spring the annuals have slender 
spikes of small snapdragon-like flowers in an 
attractive range of colors. Sow seed in fall 
(autumn) or early spring in a place where they 
are to flower and thin later to 20 cm (8 in) apart. 
Tolerant of most soils, but must have sun. 


Linum 

(flax) 

HA This large genus includes a fine hardy 
annual, the scarlet flax (L. grandiflorum). 
This has thin stems u to 40 cm (16 in) tall end- 
ing in loose sprays of bright scarlet flowers 
that are produced for a long period over 
summer. Seed should be spring sown in a 
sunny place and seedlings thinned to 15 cm (6 
in) apart. 


Lobelia 

HHA A well-known and greatly valued plant 
because of its dwarf habit and perennial flow- 
ering, L. erinus ‘Crystal Palace’ is perhaps 
the best example of these biennials. The bril- 
liant blues make fine contrasts to many other 
plants. Sow seed in fall (autumn) in average 
soil for summer flowering. A sunny, slightly 
damp position is essential, particularly in 
summer. 


Lupin 

HA Annual lupins do not tend to be as beau- 
tiful as their common perennial cousins. The 
plant’s nitrogen-fixing ability makes it a pop- 
ular plant, particularly in poorer soils. Sow 
the seed singly about 2.5 cm (1 in) deep and 
15 cm (6 in) apart in fall (autumn) or spring 
and thin later to 40 cm (16 in) apart. Flowers 
appear in summer and bloom prolifically. 
There are white, blue, and pink annual vari- 
eties. 


Malcomia maritima 

(Virginian stock) 

HA This small hardy annual with fragrant 
flowers in a range of colors thrives in any soil 


Right: The daisy helichrysum, known as ever- 
lasting. 


Sunflower. 
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and is very easy to grow provided it has a 
sunny situation. After sowing the seed thinly, 
with a light covering of fine soil, in spring or 
early summer, the plants can be left alone. 
flowers appear six weeks later. They grow to 
15-20 cm (6-8 in) in height. 


Marigold 

(Tagetes) 

HHA These showy sunlovers grow in most 
soils except those that are unduly wet. for- 
merly, there were two distinct types, African 
and French marigolds, but the distinctions 
have largely been removed by interbreeding. 
In warmer districts, marigold seed can be 
sown in position outdoors in mid or late 
spring but in colder areas they may need to be 
sown under glass or in a warm greenhouse. 
Final spacings should be 25 em (10 in) for 
taller varieties and 15 cm (6 in) for shorter 
forms. Some hybrids bear blooms 10 cm (4 in) 
across. All marigolds have a long flowering 
season from mid to late summer bearing 
blooms in colors ranging from yellow to gold, 
orange, and bronze. Growers in colder districts 
should use the old French marigolds—if seed 
can be bought—as these will resist light frost. 


Matthiola bicornis 

(night-scented stock) 

HA The lilac flowers borne on these incon- 
spicuous plants in spring, open in the evening 
and emit a beautiful perfume. Sow seed thinly 
in average soil in sun or partial shade in the 
spring where the plants are to grow and later 
thin to 10-12 em (4-5 in) apart. This stock is 
ideal in a window box—the fragrance can 
waft indoors. 


Mignonette 

(reseda odorata) 

HA A most fragrant hardy annual, this plant 
thrives in rich soil which has had lime added, 


and prefers an open sunny position. Sow seed 


from early to late spring in succession and 
thin the resultant seedlings to about 20 cm (8 
in) apart. Delicate yellow flowers appear in 
summer. 


Moluccella laevis 

(Molucca balm; bells of Ireland) 

HA The bells of Ireland at one time was used 
as a vegetable. The insignificant white flowers 
are borne on the much more striking large, 
bright green, funnel-shaped calyces on stems 
up to | m (3 ft) high. They are popular for 
floral work and may be dried successfully. 
Sow seed in spring in a sunny position in a 
light, well-drained soil. 


Myosotis 

(forget-me-not) 

HB These popular plants are perennials 
although usually treated as biennials. Sow 
seed in midsummer in the open ground in a 
semi-shaded spot and prick out later into 
beds, allowing 15 cm (6 in) between plants. 
They can then be placed in their final posi- 
tions in fall (autumn) and will flower the fol- 
lowing spring or early summer. Blue, pink, 
and white forms are grown. 


Nasturtium 

HH This plant should be called Tropaeolum. 
Its large seed and the ease with which it grows 
makes the nasturtium a most suitable subject 
for introducing children to the growing of 
plants. A must for poor soil. Seed should be 
sown in the open in a sunny position in either 
spring or fall (autumn). The plants can be 
damaged by frost so spring sowings are best in 
cold areas. It is a useful groundcover plant 
but care must be taken to contain it as it can 
spread wildly. Dwarf, non-spreading varieties 


Opposite: Marigolds. 
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are available. Red or yellow trumpet-like 
flowers bloom in summer. 


Nemesia 

HHA Undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
half-hardy annuals. They grow to 35 cm (14 in) 
tall and bloom over a long period in summer 
and fall (autumn). Nemesias thrive in well- 
manured light soils in a sunny location and 
they also make ideal pot or window-box plants. 
In warmer districts, seed sown in fall (autumn) 
will bloom the following spring. Further south, 
seed is best sown in early spring. The short, 
trumpet-shaped flowers range from white to 
yellow, orange, pink, and scarlet. 


Nemophila 

(baby blue eyes) 

HA A hardy, low-growing annual suitable for 
borders and carpeting, bearing a profusion of 
delicate azure flowers in summer. Sow the 
seed successively from early to late spring 
where it is to flower in any sunny or partially 
shaded position. Seedlings can be thinned to 
at least 10 cm (4 in) apart. Flowering starts 
about 10 weeks after sowing and can continue 
for several weeks. 


Nigella 

(love-in-a-mist) 

HHA In spite of its very short flowering span 
in spring, this is a popular plant. Its delicate 
blue inflorescence is striking and its foliage 
fine and decorative. Apart from the blue vari- 
eties, pink and white forms are also available. 


Petunia 

The showy summer-flowering petunia belongs 
to the same family as tomatoes and potatoes. 
Sunny, warm weather and plenty of compost 
in the soil provide appropriate conditions. 
When sowing the seed, which is dust-like, sow 
on the surface only. There are numerous 
hybrids and a wide range of colors from white 


to rose, red, blue, and mauve. 


Phacelia campanularia 

HA One of the best blue-flowering hardy 
annuals. Sow your seed in fall (autumn) 
where the plants are to flower and thin out to 
15 cm (6 in) apart. Likes a sunny spot and a 
free-draining soil. 


Phlox drummondii 

HA Most phloxes are perennials, but this 
species is a popular annual for a brilliant, 
variously colored display of flowers in sum- 
mer and fall (autumn). Colors range from 
white to rose, scarlet, and purple. Seed 
should be sown in glass-covered trays in early 
spring and gradually hardened off for planti- 
ng in the open garden in sun in late spring at 
about 20 cm (8 in) spacings. 


Poppy 

(Papaver) 

Most poppies can be treated as hardy annuals 
or biennials. The Iceland poppy (P. nudi- 
caule) gives a welcome display during winter 
and early spring and provides beautiful cut 
flowers. Make your first sowing of Iceland 
poppies in midsummer. Plants from this sow- 
ing can be set out in early fall (autumn) about 
25 cm (10 in) apart each way. The soil should 
be limed a month before the plants are put 
out and the bed must be well drained and in 
full sun. When needed for display, poppies 
should be cut before the buds open—when 
they have taken up an upright position. The 
‘Shirley’ poppy is a true annual that will 
bloom from early spring onward. The seed 
can be sown in fall (autumn) and plants 
thinned to 30 em (1 ft) apart. 


Portulaca grandiflora 

(sun plant) 

HHA When provided with a warm spot and 
light, well-drained soil, this small showy annual 


produces large summer flowers in a wide range 
of warm colors: white, yellow, pink, orange, 
scarlet, and cerise. The plants will often self- 
seed. Sow seed in mid to late spring either in 
open boxes or out in the garden where they are 
to grow. Allow 25 cm (10 in) between each plant. 


Primula 

(includes primrose and polyanthus) 

HA Most members of this large genus make 
valuable winter and early spring bedding 
flowers, particularly in well-enriched soils. 
Seed can be sown in mid or late summer and 
plants set out in the fall (autumn) 20 cm (8 in) 
apart. Some shade may be necessary in warm 
districts during the hot months. 


Rhodanthe 
(Helipterum manglesii) 
HA A small, graceful, hardy annual producing 


i} 


“everlasting” pink or white flowers 2-5 cm 
(about | in) across. Ideal for use in winter deco- 
rations. The blue-green leaves embracing the 
stalk are particularly decorative. Sow seed thinly 
in spring or summer in well-drained soil in full 


sun and space the plants up to 15 cm (6 in) apart. 


Rudbeckia 

(coneflower/black-eyed Susan) 

With annual or perennial forms, this plant 
resembles the sunflower, except that the flow- 
ers are cone-shaped. The same growing pro- 
cedure can be adopted as for sunflower and 
the plants spaced 30 em (1 ft) apart. Annual 
rudbeckias are tolerant of most soils but pre- 
fer sun and good drainage. 


Salpiglossis 

HHA These summer-flowering annuals grow 
to 1 m (3 ft) tall with trumpet-shaped blooms 
beautifully veined in contrasting colors of yel- 
low, pink, orange and purple. Wind will dam- 
age the slender growth, but it is a good bed- 
ding plant in sheltered sunny places. Seed can 
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be sown inside in late winter or early spring 
or a month or two later outside. Plants should 
be spaced 20 em (8 in) apart. If the plants are 
cut back after the first flowering, they will 
produce a second crop. 


Salvia 

(sage) 

HHA The scarlet salvia is often used as a 
summer bedding plant. There are two forms, 
dwarf and tall. Tubular scarlet flowers appear 
in summer. A fairly rich, well-drained soil is 
essential for its long flowering capabilities. 


Saponaria 

(soapwort) 

HA A slender, hardy, trailing annual growing to 
50 cm (20 in) with masses of dainty pink or 
white flowers in spring. Sow seed in succession 
from early spring through to early fall (autumn) 
and thin the seedlings to 20 cm (8 in) apart. 


Scabiosa 

(Pincushion flower) 

HA Although most of this genus are perenni- 
als, one form—S. atropurpurea—is usually 
treated as an annual or biennial and renewed 
each year from seed. The seed can be sown in 
fall (autumn) or spring. If the latter, the plant 
makes a fine showing of blooms in fall 
(autumn), when flowers are often scarce. 
They need a rich, free-draining soil to flower 
well and reach their full height of over 1 m (3 
ft). The plants should be spaced about 40 cm 
(16 in) apart. The flowers bloom in a wide range 
of colors: white, pink, mauve, and purple. 


Schizanthus 

(Poor man’s orchid) 

HHA The orchid-like spring flowers develop 
best in a sunny, warm position and in well- 
drained soil. They offer a variety of rich 
warm colors with unusual blotched centers, 


30-40 cm (12-16 in). 
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Statice 

(sea lavender) 

HA A group of small annuals and perennials 
whose blue, white, or pink flower clusters are 
“everlasting”. All kinds are raised readily 
from seed if sown in fall (autumn) or spring in 
average soil in a sunny sheltered spot and 
spaced out to 20 cm (8 in) apart. The flowers 
can be cut and dried for winter floral work. 


Stocks 

HA These are very easily grown, although 
they thrive in a well dug, well-drained, well- 
manured soil in sun. Seed can be sown where 
the plants are to flower in drills 40 cm (16 in) 
apart or broadcast and thinned later to 30-55 
em (12-14 in) apart. Seed sown in midsummer 
provides much needed color and fragrance in 
winter. Flower color ranges from white to yel- 
low, pink, lilac, red, and purple. Stakes are 
often needed to prevent root damage. Many 
gardeners pinch out their young plants’ lead- 
ing shoots to encourage the growth of flower- 
ing laterals. Stocks should not be grown in the 
same situation for more than 1 year. 
Brompton stocks are usually spring-flowering 
and grow to 70 cm (27 in). East Lothian 
stocks are bushier and grow to 40 cm (16 in). 
Trysomic stocks are noted for the high per- 
centage of double flowers they produce. 


Sweet pea 

(Lathyrus) 

HA If your object is merely to have colorful 
show in the garden and some cut flowers for 
display, it will be enough to treat the sweet 
pea like any other hardy annual but give it 
much richer soil. The bed should be dug at 
least 50 cm (20 in) deep with plenty of well- 
rotted manure, some general fertilizer, and 
some lime worked in. These plants also need 
plenty of sun, and shady positions should be 
avoided. There are two classes of sweet peas: 
winter-flowering and spring-flowering. 


Winter-flowering seed should be sown from 
midsummer through to early fall (autumn) 
and the summer varieties in mid-fall 
(autumn). In very cold areas, delay sowing 
your late-flowering varieties until early 
spring. Netting or brush is needed to support 
the growing plants and it is a good idea to stop 
the main shoot when it is about 15 em (6 in) 
high to encourage the laterals. Grow your 
sweet peas on fresh land each year if possible. 
Aphids and mildew are the main worries and 
spraying is often required. 


Sweet William 

(Dianthus barbatus) 

HB A perennial usually treated as a hardy 
biennial and grown from seed sown outdoors 
in fall (autumn). Plant out by early spring. 
Your plants should be at least 25 em (10 in) 
apart in a sunny position. In early and mid- 
summer Sweet William will produce numer- 
ous delicate fragrant flowers in bright reds, 
pinks, and bicolors. 


Viscaria 

HA This plant is dainty and effective for gar- 
den bedding. It grows 40 em (16 in) tall and in 
summer carries flowers of various colors. The 
seed can be sown in position either in fall 
(autumn) or in early spring. Viscaria plants 
should be thinned to 15 cm (6 in) apart, and 
like so many annuals, do best in a sunny place 
and in a well-drained soil. 


Wallflower 

(Cheiranthus) 

HA Wallflowers are popular winter and 
spring bedding subjects. A popular species is 
C. allionii, the Siberian wallflower, which 
bears single bright orange flowers over a long 
flowering season. Perennial wallflowers are 
best treated as hardy biennials. Sow seed in 
early summer | cm (less than 1/2 in) deep and 
transplant to rows 20 cm (8 in) apart with at 


least 10 em (4 in) between plants. Pinch out 
the tip of each plant a few weeks later to make 
them grow in a bushy fashion. In early or 
mid-fall (autumn), the plants are finally 
moved to the beds in which they are to flower, 
where they are spaced about 30 cm apart 
each way. A sunny, sheltered position is best. 


Viola tricolor 

This delightful small species self-seeds and is 
free-flowering. An ideal plant for an informal 
garden, it produces blooms in spring. 


Viola 

(pansy) 

Pansies and hybrid violas are best grown as 
biennials, being sown in summer in a cool 
position and moved to their final place in fall 
(autumn), the velvety flowers appearing the 
following spring. It is important to keep the 
seedlings moist. The winter-flowering pansies 
and violas have become extremely popular. 
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Sweet peas. 


They love sun or partial shade and a rich soil 
with plenty of compost well mixed in. 


Xeranthemum 

(immortelle) 

Popular as an important “everlasting” flower. 
Even before flowering the thin stalks and nar- 


Pansies. 
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row grayish leaves look elegant. Purple, white, 
and red forms are available. To dry them the 
flowers should be picked as soon as they open. 


Zinnia 

HHA If given rich but porous soil this beauti- 
ful annual bears variously colored blooms of 
immense size in summer. It is a mistake to sow 
seeds too early. In warm districts mid-spring 
is soon enough. In colder areas, wait until 
early summer. Set tall varieties 40 cm (16 in) 
apart and dwarf kinds 30 cm (1 ft) apart. A 
sunny, sheltered position is best for these 
plants. Remove dead flowers to encourage 
longer flowering. 


@ Perennials ¢ 


Some of the showiest of garden plants are 
perennials. Many have an extended flowering 
period and if chosen with care they will com- 
plement trees and shrubs and provide a color- 
ful display all year round. 

The imaginative gardener finds peren- 
nials exciting subjects to grow. Whether 
planted in large groups of one variety for a 
bold display or judiciously interspersed with 
other plants to create a natural effect, peren- 
nials add their distinctive charm to gardens 
large and small. 

Whether plants are required for sun or 
shade, there are perennials admirably suited 
for the situation. Many a woodland garden is 
given a special charm by its underplanting of 
perennials such as hellebores or primulas. 

When gardeners talk of perennials they 
are referring to plants that grow for more 
than two years. One-year plants are annuals 
and two-year plants biennials. Although trees 
and shrubs are perennial, the term is used to 
describe plants that have soft top growth. 
Those that have foliage that dies down in win- 
ter are herbaceous perennials. Well-known 
examples are delphiniums, astilbes, and gyp- 


sophila. Other perennials such as kniphofias, 
hellebores, and agapanthus are evergreen. 

Many perennials have a relatively short 
flowering period, but often this is made up for 
by the beauty of their flowers and the quanti- 
ty produced. Some, such as the tall varieties 
of delphiniums, are real garden aristocrats. 

Traditionally perennials were grown in 
perennial borders separated from other 
plants but now they are usually interplanted 
with shrubs, trees, and annuals. By doing 
this, perennials add much to the beauty of the 
garden and they can be grouped with plants 
which provide color when the perennials are 
dormant or not in flower. 

Many perennials are excellent as cut 
flowers and provide much interesting material 
for those interested in floral art or merely in 
decorating their homes. Some, such as the 
echinops or globe thistles, and the eryngiums 
or sea hollies, are excellent for use in dried 
arrangements. 

Every few years perennials should be 
lifted and divided. This should be done in 
winter or early spring. Divisions should not 
be too small and must have at least one grow- 
ing shoot and some established roots. Cuttings 
of firm new growth of many perennials will 
strike readily, while many can be raised from 
seed and will flower a year after sowing. 

There are perennials for every garden 
situation, from hot sunny positions to cool 
woodland sites, from dry soils to perpetually 
damp. The following list of recommended 
perennials is of the more widely grown. Try 
growing some of them and you will realize 
why gardeners speak of perennials with such 
enthusiasm. 


Popular Perennials 
Aconitum 


(monk’s hood) 
An ancient Greek name for a poisonous plant. 


The delicate perennial, columbine. 


The roots of some species are in fact poiso- 
nous. All species can be raised from seed, but 
germination is usually poor and slow unless 
sown when first ripe. They can also be 
increased by division of the roots. Transplant 
when dormant, from late fall (autumn) until 
late winter. They often succeed in shady 
damp places, but will also grow in sun. These 
plants produce tall, curiously hooded multi- 
colored flowers not unlike the cowl of a monk. 


Agapanthus 
(African lily) 


These evergreen plants have fleshy roots, long 
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leaves, and ball-shaped blue or white flower 
heads. They flower in summer and are hardy 
coastal plants, often naturalizing. There are 
interesting dwarf blue forms, suitable for edg- 
ings or the front of herbaceous borders. 
Propagated by division and seed. 


Althaea 

(hollyhock) 

These tall perennials will flower for years if 
given adequate drainage and a sunny position. 
Seed is best sown in fall (autumn) in boxes for 
flowering the following summer. Colors range 
from white and cream to pink, scarlet, and 
crimson. The young seedlings should be 
pricked off into a nursery bed 20 em (8 in) 
apart before planting out in spring. A rich soil 
will produce the best display of flowers and lig- 
uid manures will further boost hollyhocks. 
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Stake the plants and allow at least 1 m (3 ft) 
support. 


Ancusa 

(bugloss) 

A azurea provides the best blue in the garden 
in early spring and continues to bear delicate 
flowers on | m (3 ft) stems until late fall 
(autumn). It needs a sunny location and a 
well-drained soil. Anchusas should be spaced 
not less than 1 m (3 ft) apart. Propagate by 
taking root cuttings or by sowing seed in fall 


Anemone hupehensis 

From the Greek anemos (wind), referring to 
the plant’s often windy location. This rampant 
perennial grows over | m (3 ft) tall and bears 
flowers ranging from pure white to wine red. 
A rather damp, rich soil in light shade suits 
anemones best. Plants should be trimmed 
back after flowering. Propagate by taking root 
cuttings during winter for spring planting. 


Aquilegia 

(columbine) 

One of the daintiest border plants. The flower 
form resembles an eagle’s claw. Flower color 
ranges from yellow and orange to pink, red, 
blue, and white. Small annual sowings in sum- 
mer and fall (autumn) often give the best 
results, especially in warmer districts. In cold- 
er areas, sow in spring for flowering a year 
later. Seed can be sown in boxes initially then 
pricked out into a nursery bed and then into 
permanent position in the garden allowing 40 
cm (16 in) between plants. All aquilegia strains 
do well in sun or partial shade, with shelter 
from wind and in light, free-draining soil. 


Arthropodium cirrhatum 

(New Zealand rock lily) 

This plant is used extensively as a groundcover 
and is suitable for growing under large decidu- 
ous trees. It is tough, easy to grow, and has 


attractive gray-green foliage. Its late spring flow- 
ering is a memorable sight—hundreds of small 
starry-white flowers tinted pale purple bloom in 
clusters on each stalk. These flowers last well 
when cut. Increase is by seed,, which germi- 
nates freely, and from division of the older 
clumps. Very hardy plants, they stand up well 
to sea winds and suit beach gardens perfectly. 


Aruncus 

(goat’s beard) 

A strong grower, aruncus prefers shady moist 
situations and grows to 2 m (6 ft). Flowers in 
midsummer producing plumes of small creamy 
white flowers.Easily propagated by division. 


Aster 

(Michaelmas daisy) 

This daisy bears beautiful flowers in fall 
(autumn) of varying hues, from white to 
mauve, purple, and pink. Spring is the best 
time to divide these plants into rooted pieces. 
This is necessary if fine flowers are to be pro- 
duced year after year. Set out your rooted 
pieces in groups for the best display. There are 
miniature forms of the Michaelmas daisy which 
grow to no more than 30 cm (1 ft) and these 
make attractive border or rock garden plants. 
Asters require a rich soil to produce their best 
displays of flowers. 


Astilbe 

Many of the older species had colorless flow- 
ers. In the modern plant the fern-like foliage is 
complemented by feathery plumes of small 
white, pink, red or purple flowers. These most 
desirable, easily grown hardy plants will grow 
in any place that does not dry out too much. 
They are best treated as bog plants, growing 
well on the edges of ponds and in any area that 
remains damp. Propagation is by division in 
winter. The roots are very hard and tough and 
a very strong sharp knife is needed to cut 
them. Give a yearly winter top dressing of rich 


compost and cow manure. Transplant from 
late fall (autumn) to early spring. 


Aubrieta 

(rock cress) 

This lovely evergreen is often grown as a rock 
garden plant, but well suited to the herba- 
ceous border. There is a wide color range in 
named varieties in blues, lilac, violet, purple, 
crimson, and mauve as well as semi-double 
hybrids. They will withstand very dry condi- 
tions such as sunny banks, rock gardens, and 
stone walls. Propagation is from cuttings 
taken in fall (autumn) through winter, also by 
division of old clumps. They are best planted 
in fall for spring blooming, the flowers often 
continuing through summer and early fall. 


Begonia 
While strictly perennials, these plants are 
best treated as annuals. 


Beschorneria 

A genus of species of Mexican plants, closely 
allied to the agaves and aloes. The best 
species is B yuccoides. A large specimen looks 
like a yucca with its rosette of grey-green 
leaves 1 m (3 ft) long and 8 em (3 in) across. 
In mid-spring the flower spikes appear. 
Reddish in color and very thick these extend 
into a curving arch 2 m (6 ft) in length. Short 
side-stems emerge then the flowers, which are 
bright green bells 2 cm (about | in) across 
sheathed in rosy-pink bracts. The display will 
remain for at least six weeks. The plant will 
thrive almost anywhere except in heavy, wet 
clay in areas with heavy frosts. B. yuccoides 
can be grown under trees. Propagate by 
dividing plants. 


Boltonia 

(false starwart) 

This 2 m (6 ft) high plant looks very much like 
a Michaelmas daisy and has been superseded 
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Begonias. 


by it to some extent. Boltonia blooms in early 
fall (autumn) bearing a profusion of starry 
white, pink or mauve flowers and appeals to 
those gardeners who prefer “old-fashioned” 
varieties. Thrives in most soils and conditions 
but needs shelter. Propagate by division. 


Campanula 

(bellflower) 

Many campanulas make fine border plants 
while others are better suited to the rock gar- 
den. The border types can be raised from 
seed or established clumps may be divided. 
The bell-shaped flowers of campanulas vary 
widely in color, from white to pink, mauve 
and blue. They thrive in good soil in partial 


shade. 


Carnation 

The hardy border carnation starts flowering 
in late spring in warmer districts. Further 
south, they may be a month or two later. An 
outdoor carnation bed should be deeply dug 
and moderately manured. Finely ground lime 
should be added. The plants can be renewed 
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each year by pegging non-flowering shoots 
into the soil around the parent plant in sum- 
mer—the process of layering. When they 
have rooted, the layers are separated from 
the parent plant and lifted with plenty of soil 
to their permanent sites in the garden. In 
colder districts or where the soil is not well- 
drained, the layers should be over-wintered 
in a ventilated frame. Space the plants at 
least 25 cm (10 in) apart in the border and tie 
the stems to stakes as they grow. For larger 
flowers, remove all shoots except the terminal 
bud, which will become a beautiful specimen. 

Perpetual-type carnations can, with 
careful attention, be persuaded to flower all 
year round in warmer districts. In colder 
areas, a greenhouse is often necessary. Many 
gardeners treat perpetual carnations as annu- 
als by planting fresh ones every year and dis- 
carding the old plants. These carnations are 
easily propagated by taking cuttings in early 
spring and planting them out in early sum- 
mer. Small shoots coming from the main stem 
make the best cuttings. The young carnations 
should be set out in an open, sunny position 
in rows 75 cm (2 1/2 ft) apart with 40 cm (16 
in) between plants in the rows. Do not 
manure the soil too heavily as this encourages 
vegetative growth rather than flowering. 
Heavy soils can be improved for carnation- 
growing by the addition of lime and sand. 
Carnations respond well to mulching, produc- 
ing better blooms in hot dry weather. 


Chrysanthemum 

Some of this well-known genus are herba- 
ceous and hardy. The shasta daisy (C. maxi- 
mum), one of the better known ones, has 
large white daisy-like flowers and grows 1 m 
(3 ft) tall. It blooms in mid and late summer 
and prefers a sunny open position, although it 
is not fussy about soil type. The shasta daisy 
is easily increased by division in spring or fall 
(autumn). Another hardy type, C. rubellum, 


has the same form as the familiar border 
chrysanthemums and flowers from late 
summer to mid-fall (autumn). 

There are many other kinds of chrysan- 
themum, of which the border varieties are 
prominent, and beautiful displays of all types 
can be produced in the open garden if some 
care is taken. Most experts take cuttings when 
propagating but root divisions can also be 
taken. Whatever method is chosen, lift and 
divide the old clumps each season. This results 
in an ongoing supply of strong, healthy plants. 

Chrysanthemums prefer a well-dug, 
free-draining soil with a high humus content. 
Young plants should be set out in their perma- 
nent positions in mid or late spring. Rows 
should be spaced about | m (3 ft) apart with 
at least 1 m (3 ft) between plants in the rows. 
If you intend to cut your chrysanthemums for 
use inside, you should pinch off the main 
shoots once or twice during the growing sea- 
son to foster a bushy growth habit. 

Because chrysanthemums are not strong 
plants, they need to be staked carefully and 
new growth tied regularly to the stake. 
Specialist growers often use canvas or plastic to 
protect their prize blooms from the elements. 


Convallaria majalis 

(lily of the valley) 

This spring-flowering, low-growing perennial 
likes a cool shaded place and a soil rich in 
manure. The sweet-scented white, bell-shaped 
lily-like flowers tend to die off gradually 
through overcrowding and should be lifted 
and divided in late winter every two or three 
years. Crowns can be bought from garden 
outlets. These should be planted 2~3 cm 
(about | in) deep in late fall (autumn). 


Coreopsis 

Hardy perennials, these plants need full sun 
and a free-draining soil otherwise they will 
deteriorate rapidly. They bear fine gold or 
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Above and right: Chrysanthemums. 


yellow daisy flowers. C. lanceolata is longer 
lasting than most, bearing yellow flowers and 
growing to about | m (3 ft) in height. 
Propagate by division of roots in winter and 
set out in the spring. 


Dahlia 

(Compositae) 

Dahlias are often treated as half-hardy annu- 
als but they can also be propagated by lifting 
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and dividing the tubers or by taking cuttings. 
Tubers are usually lifted after flowering and 
stored dry. Some gardeners stand the clumps 
on damp soil until shoots appear, when the 
clumps can be divided into individual tubers. 
These can then be potted and planted out 
later. Alternatively, shoots can be left to grow 
until they are 10 cm (4 in) long and then 
treated as cuttings. These are cut off with a 
sharp knife and inserted singly or in groups 
in pots. Plenty of sand should be used in the 
pot mix to prevent the cuttings from damping 
off. The young plants can be transplanted 
after a few weeks, once roots have formed 
and the danger of frost is over. A sunny, shel- 
tered spot is best for dahlias. 


Delphinium 

Perennial hybrid delphiniums bear spikes of 
white, pink, and blue flowers sometimes ris- 
ing 2 m (6 ft) in height, while others produce 
flower spikes of 1 m (3 ft) or less. Flower 
spikes require staking in windy areas. The 
soil for delphiniums must be rich, free-drain- 
ing, and well limed. Delphiniums are gross 
feeders so mulching and liquid fertilizer 
result in a longer flowering period in hot 
weather. Delphiniums may be propagated by 
seed sown in spring or summer, division of the 
roots, and cuttings. Sow the seed as soon as it 
is ripe. Division should take place straight 
after flowering or just as spring growth 
starts—never while dormant. Cuttings are 
taken in spring from new growth not more 


than 7-8 cm (3 in) high. 


Dicentra 

Fibrous and tuberous rooted, dicentra gener- 
ally transplant unsuccessfully because the 
roots are brittle. The white to pink flowers 
are pendant from arching stems, like lanterns 
hanging from a cord. Dicentras will grow in 
light shade or full sun provided the spill does 


not dry out around the roots. Propagation is 


by root cuttings taken in late winter or early 
spring. The most popular one is D. 
spectabilis, called “bleeding heart” on account 
of the reddish color and heart-shaped flowers. 


Digitalis 

(foxglove) 

A genus of hardy biennial and perennial 
plants, the common foxglove grows wild in 
Britain. There are many strains with many 
more flowers per stem. They grow 1-1.5 m 
(3-5 ft) tall and bear variously colored bell- 
shaped flowers. Seed should be sown in spring 
or fall (autumn) and plants set out in late 
spring or early summer. Flowers appear the 
following summer. Remove seed heads unless 
you want them to naturalize. 


Doronicum 

(leopard’s bane) 

This shade-loving perennial grows to 50 cm (20 
in) and bears large, daisy-like, golden yellow 
flowers in spring. Doronicum can be increased 
by dividing rooted portions after flowering. 
The flowers make fine cut specimens. 


Echinops 

(globe thistle) 

The blue and white flower heads make this an 
attractive border plant, growing 1-2 m (3-6 
ft) in height. Since they have long taproots, 
they will often grow in conditions too dry for 
other perennials. Echinops can be planted in 
spring or fall (autumn) and propagated either 
by division in spring, by root cuttings in win- 
ter, or by sowing seed. 


Erigeron 

(fleabane) 

These hardy plants produce large daisy-like 
flowers in a variety of colors including 
salmon, pink, blue, yellow, and violet. All 
erigerons are at their peak in early or mid- 
summer and can be divided in fall (autumn). 


The most striking flower in this bright garden is 


the purse shaped perennial, calceolaria. 


A well-drained soil and sun or semi-shade is 
preferred. Dwarf varieties are available. 


Eryngium 

(sea holly) 

These plants are quite hardy but must have 
good drainage, such as very sandy soil. All 
are more or less spiny and in some species a 
feature is the glistening, metallic bluish sheen 
that covers the stem, the spiky inflorescence, 
and the floral bracts. If the stems are cut and 
dried slowly they will retain their color and 
sheen, making excellent winter decorations. 
Recommended species are E. alpinum, E. 
bourgatii, and the large-flowered E. pro- 
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teaflora. The roots must have a deeply culti- 
vated soil. Propagation is by seed, by division 
in late winter or early spring, or by root cut- 
tings taken in winter and planted in spring. 


Felicia 

(blue marguerite) 

An ideal sprawling cover for walls or the front 
of the herbaceous border, bearing aromatic 
leaves and azure or mauve daisy flowers in 
summer. Requires a sunny position and needs 
good watering. Susceptible to frost. The best 
form is F. Santa Anita, which has deep-green 
leaves and short, single-stemmed, sky blue 
flowers about 5 cm (2 in) across. Increase 
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from cuttings taken in fall (autumn) or 
spring. 


Gaillardia 

(blanket flower) 

These perennials provide a brilliant splash of 
color in the border. Blooms are large and 
daisy-like, mostly vivid yellows and oranges. 
They thrive on most soils but last longest in 
sandy soil and very sunny positions. Young 
plants can be obtained by division in winter 
or by cuttings in spring. 


Gazania 

Gazanians thrive in full sun. The most well 
known is the spring-flowering “black-eyed 
Susan”, the daisy that grows best in coastal 
areas in pure sand. A number of beautiful 
hybrids have been developed, producing a 
striking range of colors from pink to orange, 
red, maroon, and purple. Increase is by divi- 
sion in fall (autumn) or spring, or by cuttings, 
which root easily. They crossbreed and the 
resulting seedlings grow and flower quickly. 
Can be planted at any time. 


Geranium 

(cranesbill) 

The herbaceous hardy geraniums are distinct 
from the popular pelargoniums, often mistak- 
enly referred to as geraniums. They are 
grown in cool areas and are suitable for the 
herbaceous border (G. endressii, rose flow- 
ers, and G. grandiflora, blue flowers veined 
with crimson). G. incanum is a mauve-flow- 
ered vigorous groundcover. 


Gerbera 

(African daisy) 

Gerberas must have a free-draining, humus- 
rich soil, and full sun. If in doubt raise the 
level of the beds where they are to be planted. 
Gerberas can also grow in pure sand with a 
little water and liquid manure added at infre- 


quent intervals. They need frequent spraying 
to combat a white rust which shows itself as 
small round white patches, usually under the 
leaves. It can cause a weakening of the plant 
and affect its flowering. Control by spraying 
with any zinc-base sprays. Propagation of 
these lovely daisies is by division in spring or 
by seed if it is available. 


Gypsophila 

(baby’s breath) 

The best known perennial species, G. panicu- 
lata, produces a mass of tiny white flowers in 
summer, and the double-flowered variety, 
“Bristol Fairy” is a choice herbaceous plant. 
Gypsophilas need a deep, well-drained soil 
and a sunny spot. Because of the large tap- 
root, gypsophila does not transplant well. 
Cuttings can be taken in spring from new 
shoots about 4 cm (1 1/2 in) long. Double- 
flowered varieties are grafted onto the root 
stocks of single-flowered species. 


Helenim 

These make a beautiful showing for a long 
period in summer and fall (autumn) and grow 
readily in most soils provided they are in a 
sunny spot. They can be planted and divided 
in spring or fall (autumn). The sunflower-like 
flowers of the various varieties range in color 
from pale yellow to a deep reddish-brown. 
Propagation is by root division in winter for 
spring planting. 


Helianthus 

(sunflower) 

The perennial helianthus or sunflower pro- 
duce a colorful display of yellow flowers in 
late fall (autumn) when flowers are scarce. H. 
decapetalis “Loddon gold” will grow to 1.5 m 
(5 ft) and is a useful background plant, while 
H. salicifolius “Golden Pyramid” is an out- 
standing dwarf cultivar. All helianthus can be 
divided and replanted in early spring. 


Heliopsis 

This hardy autumn-flowering plant has a very 
similar form to the perennial sunflower. 
Flowers are yellow to orange, and useful for 
floral work. Usefu,| easily grown plants for a 
sunny border. Propagate by division in winter 
or early spring. 


Helleborus 

Helleborus prefers cold districts and the flow- 
ers which appear from early June push up 
through the leaves and remain for a_ long 
time. The flower colors vary from wine-red to 
pure white. A well-drained rich soil and par- 
tial shade is preferred. The plants should be 
left undisturbed. Propagate from seed or by 
division in early spring. Seedlings will bloom 
two or three years following germination. 


Heuchera 

(coral flower) 

This small evergreen perennial bears many 
delicate bell-shaped flowers on long spikes. 
Varieties range from white to pink to crimson. 
Seed can be sown in fall (autumn) or spring 
but is slow to germinate. Mature plants are 
best lifted and divided in fall (autumn) or 
spring every two or three years. All forms pre- 
fer a light sandy soil in sun or partial shade. 


Kniphofia 

(red-hot poker) 

Some of these striking flowers are tall, others 
less than 1 m (3 ft) high. Flowering in winter, 
the blooms are “spears” of densely packed 
yellow, orange, or red flowers. Kniphofias do 
not require a very rich soil, but it must be 
well drained. May be planted in spring or fall 
(autumn) but are best divided in spring. 


Linaria 

(toadflax) 

The perennial linaria varieties are trailing 
plants with small variously colored delicate 
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This daisy is called camomile sunray. 


flowers that bloom continuously for a long 
period in summer. L. alpinum, with small 
mauve flowers, is an interesting small herba- 
ceous plant. 


Lobelia 

Herbaceous lobelias are a worthy choice for 
the flower border. They like plenty of mois- 
ture and a cool, shady position. The tall vari- 
ety L. cardinalis, has high spikes of vivid scar- 
let flowers. Perennial lobelias are quite easily 
raised from seed or by division in spring. 


Lupinus 
(lupin) 
The fine Russell hybrid lupins are among 
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the most showy of herbaceous perennials 
and have a wide color range embracing the 
three main primary colors, sometimes com- 
bining colors in the one flower. 

Lupin appreciate sun and a rich, free- 
draining soil that has had lime added. Lupin 
need to be renewed every two or three years 
by sowing seed in summer or by taking cut- 
tings from young shoots. Lupin plants are 
best set out in spring. 


Lythrum 

These tall, spike-flowered perennials thrive in 
sunny or semi-shady damp positions and bear 
small pink-red or crimson flowers in midsum- 
mer. They may be planted in spring or fall 
(autumn) and divided into rooted sections at 
either time. Divided roots should be planted 
in moist soil. 


Meconopsis 

(Himalayan poppy) 

Members of this large family are rather dif- 
ficult plants to grow, particularly in warm 
climates. Most succeed in deep, cool, 
humus-rich soils in partial shade with shel- 
ter from wind. One of the most widely grown 
is M. betonicifolia, which in spring bears 
beautiful sky-blue flowers with yellow sta- 
mens. Can be raised from seed sown in early 
spring and transplanted late spring but con- 
tainer-grown specimens are often available. 
Set the plants about 60 em (2 ft) apart but 
keep them well watered except in winter. A 
range of annuals and biennials is available. 


Nierembergia 

There are two distinct varieties of this 
plant: N. repens (N.rivularis) is a trailer, 
bearing white flowers for a long period over 
summer, and makes an ideal groundcover. 
Prefers full sun and needs good drainage 
but a continual supply of moisture at the 
same time. N. hippomanica (N. carerulea) is 


bushier and bears masses of cup-shaped 
lavender flowers also over summer. This 
should be pruned back heavily each winter, 
after flowering. Propagation is by seed or cut- 
tings taken in late summer. 


Oenothera 

(evening primrose) 

The flowers are borne in spring and summer. 
Fragrant in many species, the flowers are 
fragile in appearance, carried in racemes, or 
singly in the leaf axils and are generally gold- 
en yellow. White, pink, and red forms also 
occur. The common name, evening primrose, 
relates to O.biennis in particular, the flowers 
opening in the evening. These shrubby plants 
are sun lovers; they do well in ordinary well- 
drained soils and have naturalized in many 
parts of the world. They can be propagated 
by division in spring or they may be grown 
from seed-producing flowers in the first sea- 
son. Cuttings can also betaken from the 
perennial species in mid-spring. 


Omphalodes 

(navelwort) 

O. lucillae, probably the most beautiful mem- 
ber of this genus, has bluish-gray foliage and 
spring flowers not unlike those of a forget-me- 
not. It is an excellent rock garden plant, but 
is difficult to grow, needing very good 
drainage. Much easier for most gardeners is 
“blue-eyed Mary”, O.verna, also called the 
creeping forget-me-not. A sprawling plant 
with lovely blue flowers in spring, it is an 
ideal groundcover. Blue-eyed Mary can be 
propagated by division in spring or by seeds 
sown in semi-shade in late winter. 


Opposite: Tall perennial lupins give character to 


this flower bed. 
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Paeonia 

(peony) 

This genus contains over 30 species from the 
northern hemisphere, preferring cooler cli- 
mates. General opinion seems to consider 
peonies difficult to grow. Any good garden soil, 
however, can grow and flower peonies provid- 
ed it is dug over very deeply and well enriched 
with decayed animal manures. Good drainage 
is the key factor. Peonies are gross feeders and 
every year as soon as the flowers have finished 
they should be heavily top-dressed. They 
should not be manured in winter and spring 
when the new growths are appearing, as they 
may be affected by a fungus disease (Botrytis 
paeoniae), which is sometimes called bud rot 
or bud blast. Copper-based sprays will control 
this disorder. The fragrant white, pink, red, or 
lilac flowers do not appear in the first season. 
Propagation, if required, is by root division in 
winter, but it is preferable to leave this slow 
grower undisturbed. 


Papaver 

(poppy) 

A widespread genus of 100 species. The only 
perennial species commonly grown are vari- 
eties and hybrids of P. orientale. These giant 
poppies with flowers 20 cm (8 in) across car- 
ried on stems nearly | m (3 ft) tall make an 
impressive sight ranging in color from pure 
white, lilac, pink, orange, scarlet to deep 
maroon. 

They prefer a deep, friable, well- 
drained soil and a good hot fall (autumn), 
which is needed to ripen the roots. 
Transplant them in early or mid-fall 
(autumn) when they are dormant. Increase is 
from pieces of root inserted as cuttings in 
sand in winter and planted out in spring. 
Old clumps can be divided every three to 
four years. They grow easily from seed sown 
in fall (autumn) and will flower the following 
summer. 


Pelargonium 

In past years the zonal pelargoniums have 
been, generally, incorrectly called geraniums. 
The hybrids of the genus pelargonium, both 
regal and zonal types, have been bred from 
pelargonium species and not from geranium 
species. 

Pelargoniums cover a range of fantastic 
shapes and forms varying from a profusion of 
large striking double flowers in white, pink, 
or mauve, to smaller single blooms. A number 
of them have perfumed leaves. The volatile oil 
is distilled from many of the species to be used 
in cosmetics and perfumes. Cultivation of 
these lovely plants either as pot plants or in 
the garden is also simple, in an open sunny 
position in average well-drained soil. Do not 
overpot them and do not give them too much 
nitrogen. They are frost-tender, so care 
should be taken through the fall (autumn) and 
winter. They grow easily from cuttings taken 
in fall (autumn) for spring planting. 


Phlox 
Phlox are extremely easy and quick to grow 
and all have delightfully fragrant flowers. 
They are three main types of phlox: the 
taller herbaceous types, the alpine species 
and cultivars, and the annual species P. 
drummondii. The herbaceous varieties need a 
moist soil, preferably on the heavy side in a 
sunny position. Plant out from early fall 
(autumn) to mid-winter. They are gross feeders 
and love rich compost. To restrain their 
growth, pinch out the new growing tips in 
spring when they are about 15 cm (6 in) high. 
Propagation is by division, or by root cuttings 
5-7 cm (2-3 in) long taken in fall (autumn) or 
winter and inserted into sand with the tip 


Opposite: The much prized peony. 
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showing. Also by seed if new colors are want- 
ed. The alpine or rock garden types are 
small growing, most of them being prostrate 
in habit. They resist dry conditions and 
thrive in poor soils but will respond favor- 
ably if given liquid manure during the grow- 
ing season. Propagation is usually by tip cut- 
tings in fall (autumn). 


Polyanthus 

The flowers of these plants have been much 
improved by hybridization and they now 
produce an impressive range of colors. The 
plants prefer a moist, shady position. They 
are gross feeders and the bloom spikes will 
be greatly improved if animal manure is 
worked between the plants in spring. 
Polyanthus can be propagated by division 
after flowering or by seed sown in late spring 
one year to flower the following spring. 


Pyrethrum 

(painted lady) 

These bushy plants with fern-like foliage are 
closely allied to the chrysanthemums and in 
spring produce a large number of daisy-like 
white, pink, and red flowers on tall stems. 
They need a rather rich, well-drained soil in 
a sunny location and do particularly well in 
raised beds. They are best moved in spring 
or fall (autumn) and can be divided at these 
times. The insecticide pyrethrum is extract- 
ed from this plant. 


Ranunculus 

(buttercup) 

R. aconitifolius (fair maids of France) grows 
to 50 cm (20 in) and produces fine white 
flowers in spring. It thrives in most soils that 
do not dry out too much in summer, The 
plants are readily increased by division in 
the spring or by sowing seed in fall 
(autumn). 


Romneya 

(tree poppy) 

This is a most spectacular flower. The hand- 
some, deeply cut leaves are bluish-green. The 
flower stalk appears with fragrant satin-like 
flowers 15 cm (6 in) in diameter. These are 
pure white, with masses of golden-yellow sta- 
mens and appear from mid to late spring. 
Plant in full sun. Efficient drainage is essen- 
tial—heavy clay soils are usually fatal. 
Propagation is from seed or root cuttings 
taken in winter. 


Rudbeckia 

(coneflower) 

The easily grown fall (autumn) perennials of 
this large genus are hardy, vigorous plants, 
useful behind herbaceous borders, as they 
grow approximately 2 m (6 ft) tall. The flow- 
ers are striking,daisy-like golden or yellow 
blooms. The clumps grow in a rather straggly 
fashion and should be divided and replanted 
every two or three years. Tolerant of most 
conditions but prefer a rich, well-drained, 
sunny location. 


Salvia 

(sage) 

Many of this genus are herbaceous plants use- 
ful for the border. One, of course, is the 
familiar culinary herb. S. superba is a fine 
border plant-bearing blue flowers. There are 
also ornamentals, the most common of which 
is S. splendens, a brilliant scarlet-flowering 
plant. Salvias need a sunny, free-draining 
spot and plenty of water during summer, and 
protection from wind. They are raised from 
spring-sown seed or from cuttings from young 
shoots, also taken in spring. Other salvias 
include S. patens, a sky-blue flower, and S. 
sclarea turkestanica, which bears 1 m (3 ft) 
high spikes of pink and blue flowers in mid- 


summer. 
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The beautiful ranunculus is a tuberous perennial. 
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Scabiosa caucasica 

(pincushion flower) 

This is the perennial form of the pincushion 
flower and is one of the toughest perennials. 
It grows to approximately 60 cm (2 ft) and has 
large pale blue flowers that appear in spring 
through summer. Seed can be sown in spring 
or fall (autumn), or it can be propagated by 
division. There is also a white-flowering form 
called S. alba. Both need a well-drained soil, 
and both respond to lime. 


Thalictrum dipterocarpum 

(meadow rue) 

This very graceful perennial with fine foliage 
not unlike that of the maidenhair fern, reach- 
es 2 m (6 ft) in height and in spring bears 
dainty violet flowers with a tassel of yellow 
stamens. It is difficult to grow, requiring a 
deep, rich, well-drained but not dry soil and 
should be renewed frequently from seed sown 
in spring. The flowers make attractive cut 
specimens. Other decorative thalictrum 
species are also available. 


Trollius 

(globe flower) 

These plants with ferny foliage are useful for 
rich, damp, partially shaded places and bear 
huge buttercup-like flowers in spring. There 
is a choice of varieties, some of which bear 
yellow or orange flowers. They can be planted 
in spring and fall (autumn) and increased by 
division, preferably in spring, after flowering. 


Tropaeolum 

(nasturtium) 

There are some beautiful perennials in this 
genus of vigorous climbers from South Africa. 
Flowers are generally orange or yellow. The 
flame flower, T. speciosum, bears very bright 
scarlet flowers in fall (autumn) and spring 
and prefers a cool, damp atmosphere rather 
than a hot, dry one. It can be trained on walls 


or allowed to ramble over evergreen shrubs. 
The species thrive in humus-rich, well- 
drained soil but once planted should remain 
undisturbed. Propagation is by seed. 


Verbena 

The perennial verbenas are valuable bedding 
plants for extended flowering from late spring 
until fall (autumn). V. rigida is a bushy plant 
about 25 cm (10 in) high-bearing stiff spikes 
of small purple flowers in summer and fall 
(autumn). It thrives on sun, needs a free- 
draining soil, and can be planted and divided 
in spring. Cuttings taken in fall (autumn) for 
spring planting are the best method of propa- 
gating the verbenas. 


Bulbs « 


There are bulbs for every garden, be it hot 
and dry or cool and moist. Bulbs range from 
charming dwarfs ideal for rock gardens to tall 
growers well suited to growing in association 
with trees and shrubs. 

The beauty and diversity of bulbs 
makes them fascinating subjects for garden 
use. Few other groups of plants produce such 
a colorful display as effortlessly as bulbs. 

Strong growing bulbs such as daffodils 
and bluebells are well suited to naturalizing. 
Daffodils are charming plants for growing in 
grass under deciduous trees in the ornamen- 
tal garden or orchard, and are often used for 
large-scale naturalizing in parks and grassed 
areas. 

When referring to bulbs, gardeners 
include not only true bulbs, but also plants 
that arise from corms, tubers, and thickened 
rhizomes. A true bulb, such as daffodil, is a 
short underground stem surrounded by fleshy 
leaves or scales. A corm is a smaller under- 
ground portion of stem covered with one or 
more dead leaf bases. Gladiolus is a well- 
known example. A tuber is a short under- 
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ground stem which stores food. Tubers are 
rounded, as in potatoes, flattened, as in 
tuberous begonias, or irregular in the case of 
ranunculus. Dahlias are an example of tuber- 
ous roots, the food being stored in the roots 
rather than in the tuber. 

Bulbs and springtime seem synony- 
mous. With the first hint of lengthening days, 
spring bulbs begin to make an appearance. 
Massed plantings of tulips in public gardens 
are a breathtaking sight. They are favorite 
bulbs to many people, surpassing all others in 
color and form. Just a few tulips planted 
strategically can be a focal point of the spring 
garden, especially if they form part of a care- 
fully considered color scheme. A small border 
planting of red tulips and blue annuals, such 
as dwarf myosotis, is easy to carry out and 
very effective. 

Daffodils are so rewarding and are 
beautiful massed or planted singly. They have 
a long season, with the earliest varieties con- 
tinuing the display until mid-spring. The 
range of daffodils is vast, and it is worthwhile 
attending a daffodil show to see the colors and 
forms available. 

Most temperate and subtropical areas 
are well suited to the beautiful South African 
spring bulbs, such as ixias, sparaxis, freesias, 
and lachenalias. Lachenalias are especially 
well suited to growing in containers and are 
beautiful on a sunny porch or balcony. 
Freesias are widely grown as cut flowers. 
Their scent is glorious and the range of bril- 
liant colors displayed by the latest hybrids 
makes them sought after spring flowers. They 
are best grown in cold areas as container 
plants, raised under glass, or in a sunny 
aspect against the house. 

Spring may be the main season for 
bulbs, but there are also many beautiful flow- 
ering bulbs for summer and fall (autumn) dis- 
play. Liliums are favorite summer bulbs, 
ranging from the tall, white-flowered L. for- 


mosanum, which is so easy to grow and self 
sows freely, to the aristocratic L. auratum, 
and the L. parkmanii hybrids, available in a 
range of colors. Liliums can be used to advan- 
tage among spring-flowering shrubs such as 
rhododendrons, for they provide summer 
color and enjoy the same growing conditions. 
Dahlias are marvelous for summer, producing 
a colorful display for many months providing 
the old flowers are cut off as they fade. The 
range of colors and flower forms is wide and 
dahlia devotees often become so enamored of 
these flowers that they grow them almost to 
the exclusion of other plants. 

The list of summer-flowering bulbs 
includes the tender and beautiful tuberous 
begonias, gladioli, callas, eucomis or “pineap- 
ple lilies”, and the late-flowering amaryllis 
and nerines. Fall (autumn) flowering crocus 
and colchicums are charming subjects for 
naturalizing under deciduous trees, as are the 
petite Cyclamen neapolitanum. 


Where to Grow Bulbs 

All bulbs are best grown in well-drained soils 
enriched with organic material, such as com- 
post. Clay soils can be made more suitable by 
working in sharp sand. Planting depth is 
often varied according to soil type. In heavy 
clay soils it is wise to plant at a lesser depth 
than generally recommended, while in lighter 
soils deeper planting is recommended. Before 
planting bulbs a dressing of an all-purpose 
fertilizer provides a boost for the first year. 
When bulbs are left undisturbed for long 
periods, an annual application of bonemeal is 
all that is required. 

Many bulbs can remain in the ground 
for a period of several years, or more if they 
are naturalized of course, but certain kinds 
benefit from annual lifting. Dutch hyacinths, 
Dutch tulips, anemones, ranunculus, and 
tuberous begonias all require lifting and a 
period of drying out. 


Bulbs can be grown in containers or 
bowls for use inside or on the porch or bal- 
cony. Drainage is important, otherwise the 
soil may “sour”. Old-timers used to use a mix- 
ture of peat, ground shell, and crushed char- 
coal but if these materials are unavailable just 
make sure the soil drains well. The bulbs 
should be planted in summer or fall (autumn) 
and positioned so their tips are just level with 
the surface of the soil mix. Water well and 
after that keep the mix damp but not wringing 
wet. 

Many growers stand their containers in 
the dark until shoots start to develop, then 
transfer them to where they enjoy maximum 
light and air. After flowering, the bulbs 
should be planted outside in a sheltered 
place. If pots are used, use only enough bulbs 
for a good show but do not overcrowd: three 
or four daffodils or tulips are enough for a 15 
cm (6 in) pot. It is advisable to use bulbs only 
once for flowering in bowls or pots. 


Popular Bulbs 


Allium 

(flowering onion) 

The best of these are well worth growing, with 
colors ranging from yellow to blue and crim- 
son. Their onion smell is only noticeable when 
the plants are crushed or cut. Bulbs should 
be planted 10 cm (4 in) deep in early fall 
(autumn) and lifted each year after flowering. 
A. moly, with small bright yellow flowers in 
early summer, is attractive and easy to grow. 


Amaryllis 

There are two species of interest to the bulb 
grower: A. belladonna and A. hippeastrum. 
The belladonna lily throws up long narrow 
leaves in spring and trumpet-shaped pink 
flowers in all (autumn). This lily is hardy and 
thrives in a sunny spot. Plant these bulbs 15- 
20 cm (6-8 in) deep not later than early sum- 
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mer. A.hippeastrum bears larger flowers any 
time from late winter and late spring, depend- 
ing on the latitude. They grow readily in the 
open in mild areas, but in cooler areas they 
should be grown in pots and wintered and 
flowered under glass. These bulbs should be 
planted in summer to fall (autumn) with 
about a third of the bulb above soil level. A. 
hippeastrum is often grown in pots for green- 
house decoration. To encourage the flowers to 
last longer, remove the large yellow pollen 
clusters in the center of the flowers as soon as 
they appear. These can be grown from seed 
and a variety of colors obtained, but they 
usually take five years to flower from seed. 


Anemone 

(windflower) 

These perennials vary greatly in habit and 
make beautiful bedding plants in a wide choice 
of vivid colors. Anemones prefer a light soil 
with plenty of well-matured compost worked 


Anemones grow from bulbs. 
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in. They may be bought as bulbs ready for 
planting from late summer to mid-fall 
(autumn). Plant them in about 5 em (2 in) deep 
and 15 cm (6 in) apart and keep them well 
watered in hot weather. After they have died 
down in late spring or early summer, dig them 
up and keep them in a dry cool store until the 
next season. Anemones can also be treated as 
annuals by raising a new batch of seedlings 
from seed each year. Types well worth growing 
are the well-known A. coronaria (poppy-like 
flowers on long stems) and A. fulgens (scarlet 
flowers), a popular rock garden perennial. 


Brodiaea 

There are several species of these attractive, 
lily-like plants. They bear unusual tubular 
flowers in clusters in a wide choice of colors, 
usually blue, purple, and indigo. The bulbs 
should be planted in early or mid-fall 
(autumn) about 8 cm (3 in) deep in a sunny 
spot. When growing happily the brodiaea will 
set seed freely, and this is the easiest way to 
increase. Plant them in groups, and when in 
flower they are quite spectacular. 


Brunsvigia 

(candelabra flower) 

This species produces a very large bulb up to 
15 em (6 in) across and a stem usually 70 cm 
(27 in) tall. It thrives in a sunny, well-drained 
situation. The delightfully scented flowers 
form as a large candelabra head of 20 to 40 
narrow, bright cerise-pink trumpets. These 
appear in early fall (autumn). When not in 
flower the bulbs are difficult to identify, but 
usually the underside of the outer papery 
skins contains a shiny shellac-like substance. 
Plant from midsummer to early fall (autumn) 
with the top half of the bulb above soil level. 


Calochortus 
(mariposa lily/butterfly tulip) 
The Spanish settlers of California named 


these beautiful flowering bulbs mariposa 
(Spanish for butterfly). They grow naturally 
along the Pacific coast from Washington to 
Mexico, where they occur in open land and on 
the banks of streams and rivers. To grow 
them successfully requires a deep, well- 
drained, gritty soil and raised beds. Summer 
rains are destructive unless perfectly drained. 
A situation that becomes hot and dry during 
the summer is ideal for ripening the bulbs. 
They flower in late spring and early summer, 
usually the third season after planting. The 
thin, wiry stems often grow to | m (3 ft) in 
height branching out up the main stem. The 
bowl-shaped tulip flowers are up to 7 cm (3 
in) across. The predominant color is creamy- 
yellow, flushed lilac with dark, purplish cen- 
tral base markings and a lilac exterior. 
Increase is usually from bulbs and seed, 
which germinates easily. The bulbs should be 
planted in fall (autumn). 


Canna 

(Indian shot) 

The common name refers to one species, C. 
indica, from the West Indies. The many pre- 
sent-day name varieties of cannas are the 
results of crossbreeding. Some of the older 
forms have beautiful foliage that complements 
the exotic flowers, some of which grow as tall 
as 2m (6 ft), Flowers appear in summer and 
range in color from cream to pink, scarlet, 
and yellow. Some gardeners prefer the dwarf 
forms. Hybridizers in Germany have pro- 
duced a dwarf range of cannas called the 
Grand Opera series. 

Canna are frost tender and will collapse 
if left in cold, wet ground through the winter. 
However, if when lifted the fleshy roots are 
dried and stored in sand or dry peat as for 
dahlias, they can be replanted after frosts are 
past. Rich compost, plenty of manure, and 
regular watering will produce flowers in early 
summer peaking in the dry, hottest weather in 


Anemones. 


mid to late summer. They need full sun and 
should not be shaded at any stage. Increase 
is from division in spring just as new 
growth is starting. New colors can be 
obtained from seedlings. 


Chionodoxa 

(glory of the snow) 

Producing sprays of small blue flowers in 
early spring, these make worthy additions 
to any garden. They reproduce themselves 
each year and hence spread rapidly. A pop- 
ular species in C. luciliae, which bears 
blue, white-centered starry flowers in 
spring. Chionodoxa can be left undisturbed 
for several years and then lifted and 
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replanted. They make pretty indoor pot 
plants too. The first essential for successful 
growing is a cool, shady spot. In hot dis- 
tricts plant deeply, up to 15 em (6 in). 
Increase is usually from seed, and the flow- 
ering bulb appears within three years. 


Clivia 

(kaffir lily) 

There are three species. The most well 
known is C. miniata, bearing rich salmon- 
apricot trumpet flowers in midwinter. 
Clivias prefer a shady position in a warm, 
well-drained area. They can also be grown 
in pots indoors. Increase is from division of 
well-established clumps in early spring. 
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Crocus 

There is a great variety of crocus species and 
hybrids that are quite easy to grown, given a 
well-drained and sunny position. There are 
spring and fall (autumn) flowering types rang- 
ing in color from white to blue, mauve, and 
purple. The early spring kinds should be 
planted from late summer to mid-fall 
(autumn) and the fall (autumn) flowering 
kinds in midsummer. In very wet districts the 
bulbs should be lifted each fall (autumn), but 
in normal soils they can be left undisturbed 
for many years. 


Eucomis 

(pineapple lily) 

The most poplar species is E. punctata with 
tightly packed cylindrical flower spikes of 
greenish-cream or purple florets on longish 
stems. After the flowers have faded, the seed 
capsules are hidden in tightly packed green 
bracts. Increase is by seed, which takes three 
years to produce flowering bulbs, or by offsets. 


Freesia 

This spring-flowering South African genus 
needs a sunny, free-draining position and a rel- 
atively warm climate if it is to increase rapidly 
out of doors. They need moisture only when 
growing in fall (autumn), winter, and spring. 
Tolerant of hot summer sun, freesias can be 
easily propagated from seed sown as son as it 
ripens. The bulbs should be planted 5 cm (2 in) 


deep from late summer to mid-fall (autumn). 


Fritillaria 

Related to lilums and distributed over the 
northern hemisphere. F. imperialis is the best 
known, originally coming from Bokhara in 
Turkey. It needs a cool climate to grow well. 
Cold winter and cool spring conditions seem 
to be essential, as is light shade. The bulbs 
are large and composed of two or three thick 
scales which are easily damaged and therefore 


should be replanted quickly. In early spring it 
produces pungent-smelling flower spikes 
which may reach a height of 1 m (3 ft) and 
more, bearing two or more whorls or crowns 
of flowers. Increase is from bulb division. 
Seed takes up to six years to flower. 
F.Imperialis, the beautiful crown imperial, is 
one of the best known and produces large 
heads of orange or yellow bellflowers. 


Galanthus 

(snowdrop) 

This early spring-flowering bulb does well in 
rather rich, fairly heavy soil in a cool situa- 
tion. The common snowdrop, G. nivalis, is 
still most popular and there are a number of 
other forms. Plant 10-15 em (4-6 in) deep and 
about 15 cm (6 in) apart in early or mid-fall 
(autumn). 


Gladiolus 

(sword lily) 

There are many gladioli and these afford sub- 
stantial reward for the small amount of effort 
needed. Both large-flowered and small-flow- 
ered types are common and available in a 
wide range of colors. Gladioli will thrive in 
most soils provided their blooming period is 
timed to occur before or after the midsummer 
heat. Between three and four months elapse 
from bulb planting time to flowering. In warm 
districts, gladioli are best planted in succes- 
sion from late winter to mid-spring while in 
cooler areas late fall (autumn) to late winter is 
better, if blooms are to avoid the hot sun. 
Gladioli should be planted 12 cm (5 in) deep 
in light soil and about 10 cm (4 in) deep in 
heavy soil. Deep, free-draining soils produce 
the prize blooms, and a superphosphate 
dressing at planting assists. Only well-rotted 
manure should be used, but even this should 
not touch the bulb. A sunny situation is pre- 
ferred. Gladioli should not be left in the 
ground over winter as cold soil can kill them. 


Lift the bulbs four to six weeks after blooming 
and place in a shady, cool shed until dry. 
Staking is essential to prevent wind damage. 
Some gardeners stretch a light rope along the 
rows and tie each flower spit to it. The best 
cut flowers result when the spikes are cut just 
when their lower flowers open. 

A fungal disease causing a rot on the 
bulbs in one of the main problems with gladi- 
oli and can be prevented by cleaning the 
bulbs before planting and soaking in a diluted 
disinfectant solution. 


Hyacinth 
The well-known Dutch hyacinths and the pre- 
sent varieties have been developed from the 
species H. orientalis. These developments 
have almost replaced the old Roman 
hyacinths except for a white variety which 
blooms earlier than the Dutch types and has 
value as an early cut flower. The familiar 
hyacinth with its powerful fragrance rightly 
wins a high ranking among spring-flowering 
bulbs. They provide vivid color in borders or 
beds and also make fine indoor specimens. 
Colors range from white to pink, red, blue, 
yellow, and purple. In Holland, hyacinths are 
crown in almost pure sand to ensure perfect 
drainage—a free root run is essential. Well- 
decayed cow manure mixed with straw is still 
standard practice in Holland. Other animal 
manure is not recommended. Bulbs should be 
planted 15 cm (6 in) apart and 5-10 em (2-4 
in) deep according to the size of bulb. Planting 
should take place in late summer or early fall 
and plants lifted each late spring. 

The life cycle of a hyacinth is usually 
four years, that is, three years growing from a 
small “pip” to maturity. In the fourth year this 
parent bulb usually divides into several medi- 
um-sized or smaller bulbs. This does not always 
happen. In Holland, to accelerate the process, 
the best three-year bulbs are selected as soon as 
harvested and the center is either scooped out 
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just outside the basal root rim or else four to 
eight deep cuts are made through the base 
plate. These bulbs are then set out in wooden 
trays, bottom upward, and covered with loose 
soil for two to three weeks. In this period, the 
cuts are healed. They are then laid on tables in 
a storehouse for several months and planted 
normally in early to mid-fall (autumn). During 
the storing and later, when planted, several 
dozen small bulbs appear on the edge of the cut 
surfaces. The ground should be kept moist dur- 
ing the growing season. 


Tris 

There are scores of different species of iris 
and more appear each season. The notes here 
should be taken as a guide only. Bearded iris- 
es are rhizome-type irises, which lend them- 
selves well to massing. They flower when 


Bearded or flag irises grow not from true bulbs 


but from rhizomes. 
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most of the spring flowers have waned. 
Flower color is wide ranging. The fleshy rhi- 
zomes should be lifted and replanted after 
flowering with half their surfaces exposed in 
rich free-draining, well-limed soil from 
early summer to mid-fall (autumn). The 
clumps should be spaced about 50 cm (20 in) 
apart. A sunny, sheltered spot is essential. 
Rhizome rot can result from poor drainage 
or too much shade. 

Japanese iris thrives in damp situa- 
tions and in summer bear immense flowers 
in colors ranging from white to lavender, 
blue, violet, and purple. The soil should be 
well enriched with organic material. They 
are ideal for the edges of pools and should 
be left for two or three years before dividing 
and replanting in early spring. 

Bulbous irises include English, Dutch, 
and Spanish irises. The English iris thrives 
in cold districts but needs good winter 
drainage. The flowers appear in summer in 
various hues of blue, wine, and white. The 
Dutch iris produces larger blooms early in 
spring and plantings are usually made form 
late summer to late fall (autumn). Planted 
at the same time of the year, the Spanish 
irises flower in late spring and are ideal cut 
flowers. All bulbous irises like a light, rich 
soil and the bulbs should be lifted each year 
after the foliage has died down. 

Dwarf iris (Iris pumila) is one of the 
best of a number of dwarf irises, bearing 
yellow, plum, and white flowers in early 
spring. Others worth trying are the vigor- 
ous, early-flowering violet-blue [. reticulata 
and the winter-flowering I. stylosa , which 
thrives in poor soil. 


Ixia 

(African corn lily) 

This corm prefers a warm spot and light, 
sandy, well-drained soil. They should be set 
no more than 2-3 cm (1’ in) below the sur- 


face in late summer or early fall (autumn) 
and about 5 em (2 in) apart. Spring flower- 
ing. Lift every two or three years because 
they tend to become overcrowded. Ixia 
viridiflora, the green ixia, bears exquisite 
green blooms on long graceful stems and is 
possibly the finest of the ixias. 


Lachenalia 
(cape cowslip) 
In spring the lachenalia bears fine variously 
colored bell-shaped florets that resemble 
those of the hyacinth. These are easily 
grown if planted in late summer or early fall 
(autumn) in light, well-drained soil 5 em (2 
in) deep and 10 cm (4 in) apart. Frost ten- 
der. Lift bulbs only if they become crowded. 
They are well suited to pots, hanging 
baskets, or window boxes. Line a 25 cm (10 
in)wire basket with damp moss and start to 
fill it with potting mixture, placing the bulbs 
with heads facing into the moss. As you 
reach the top of the basket place a 12 cm (5 
in) pot in the middle instead of a plant. This 
pot can be empty. Take another pot, plant 
the surface with extra bulbs and put it 
aside. Once the basket is planted and the 
empty pot is in position, cover the top of the 
basket.with a board.Tie this cover firmly 
into place and stand it upside down in a cool 
airy place outside. The pot you planted can 
be placed near it. The lachenalia will start 
to grow, and later when flower buds appear, 
carefully remove the cover, hang the basket 
and replace the empty pot with the one con- 
taining the other lachenalias. By planting 
this way, you will obtain good even growth 
and a superb basket of lachenalias. In mild 
areas they make an excellent border edging. 


Lilium 

(lily) 

A carefully selected collection of lilies will 
provide a succession of fine flowers from late 


spring to mid-fall (autumn) or even later. 
Most lilies prefer shade in the summer and a 
free-draining, relatively rich sandy loam. 
Lilies should be planted in late fall (autumn) 
with 3 cm (about 1 in) of sand around each 
bulb and a 15-25 cm (6-10 m) deep, depend- 
ing on bulb size. Lilies planted in open 
eround fare much better if left undisturbed. 
In warmer areas, the cool, moist conditions 
needed by lilies can be fostered by a thick 
mulch of leaf mold and well-rotted manure. 

Lilies can be increased by dividing off 
outer scales from the bulb, by sowing seed, by 
planting stem bulblets or leaf axil bulbils, or 
by natural increase of the bulbs. Lilies make 
fine shadehouse plants grown in pots 


Muscari 
(grape hyacinth) 


These attractive spring flowers bear dense 
heads of blue florets that are most effective 
when the plants are massed. The bulbs should 
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be planted 5 cm (2 in) deep and 10 cm (4 in) 
apart in mid or late summer. They should be 
lifted as soon as the foliage starts to ripen. 
Excellent for naturalizing. 


Narcissus 

The best known members of the large narcis- 
sus family are the trumpet daffodil and the 
jonquil, but there are numerous other class- 
es. Hybridizing has resulted in thousands of 
varieties. Flowers are born from midwinter to 
midspring. Since new cultivars are appearing 
regularly, home gardeners are well advised to 
consult specialist catalogs. 

All narcissi need a similar growing 
medium: well-drained, well-dug light soil 
dressed with bonemeal or basic slag. The 
bulbs should be planted in fall (autumn) with 
planting depth that is twice the bulb diameter. 
Bulbs in borders often need to be lifted and 
separated every two or three years, although 
the best blooms result from lifting each year. 
There are some fine miniature narcissi which 
thrive in a well-drained, sheltered site. One of 
the best is N. bulbicodium (the hoop petti- 
coat), one of the old-fashioned forms. Bulb 
eel-worm is a curse of narcissi and affected 
bulbs and foliage must be dug up and 
destroyed. Another troublesome pest is the 
narcissus bulb fly. 


Nerine 
(spider lily) 
A genus of about 30 species of South African 
fall (autumn) flowering bulbous plants. The 
genus is divided into two groups, one compris- 
ing species with the characteristics of N. flex- 
uosa, whose leaves and flowers appear togeth- 
er; the other comprising species similar to N. 
sarniensis (Guernsey lily), which flower 
before the new foliage appears. 

Plant the bulbs in spring in soil 
enriched with rotted manure, compost or 
bonemeal. A sunny spot is preferred. Set the 


bulbs with their necks above the soil and 
whether established or just newly planted, do 
not water them until the flower spikes appear, 
then water freely during the growing season 
until late spring when the foliage starts to die 
down. 

Nerine flower heads consist of many 
florets which radiate from the top of a fleshy 

4 

stem. Colors range from shades of pink 
through salmon to deep crimson, and some 
white. Increase is usually by offsets from the 
parent bulbs. Some species set seed freely. 
These seeds are soft and fleshy, so should be 
sown as soon as possible after harvesting, into 
pots or seed trays, and kept in a greenhouse 
or cold frame for at least two years until they 
are large enough to plant out permanently. 
They usually take four to five years to flower. 


Ornithogalum 

The popular O. umbellatum (star of 
Bethlehem) bears large heads of striped 
green-and-white star-like flowers in late 
spring. Another species, O. thyrsoides, com- 
monly known as “Chincherinchee” is grown 
extensively in South Africa and both the 
bulbs and the cut flowers are exported. Large 
bulbs produce several spikes of blooms which 
hold up to 30 pure white flowers with pale 
greenish brown eyes. These flowers last sever- 
al weeks after being cut. 

The bulbs should be planted 10 cm (4 
in) deep, according to the size of the bulb, in 
early fall (autumn) in a warm position. 
Overcrowding often means that the plants 
have to be lifted every few years. Easily 
grown from seed, which is ripe in late fall 
(autumn). They reach maturing within three 
years. 


Polianthes 

More commonly called tuberose, this tuber- 
ous-rooted perennial belongs to the large 
amaryllis family. It is believed that because 
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Early daffodils in a mountain garden. 


of its exotic scent and waxen appearance it 
needs special treatment, but careful cultiva- 
tion will bear successful blooms. 
Unfortunately, once a crown of tuberose has 
flowered it will not bloom again. To ensure 
success plant up fresh side-shoots each year, 
discarding the old crowns. In Europe, 
tuberoses are potted up and flowered in 
large greenhouses. The crowns are prepared 
by stripping off all the new offshoots that 
are formed, as they tend to rob the flower- 
ing plant of nutrient. The home gardener 
can make up a small nursery bed with plen- 
ty of compost forked into it where the offsets 
can grown for the first season. These are 
lifted the following fall (autumn) or winter, 
and planted out in the main garden. Every 
crown should flower, usually in summer. A 
beautiful double creamy-white form called 
P.Tuberosa “The Pearl” is popular. 


Sandersonia 

(golden lily of the valley) 

The only known species. S. aurantiaca, 
comes from South Africa. The plant is dor- 
mant during the winter. The fleshy tuberous 
roots prefer a sandy soil and perfect 
drainage. In spring this lovely plant pro- 
duces two or more stea=ms 30-40 em (12-16 
in) high, each bearing a number of brilliant 
orange-yellow lanterns about 2.5 cm (1 in) 
across. The tubers have prongs which 
should face down when planted. Increase is 
from division of tubers in winter or from 
seed which should flower the second year. 


Scilla 

(squill or wild hyacinth) 

A genus of 80 species from Europe and the 
nontropical regions of Asia and Africa. These 
favorites provide a spring carpet of nodding 
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flowers—often in shades of blue—under 
hedges and trees where few plants thrive. The 
bulbs should be planted in late summer or 
early fall (autumn) in average garden soil 2-4 
cm (1-2 in) deep and 10 cm (4 in) apart. Many 
gardeners lift their squills every three or four 
years, after the foliage has died down. 
Propagation is by offsets or by seed. Plants 
take five years to flower from seed. 


Spraraxis 

(African harlequin flower) 

A family of South African plants bearing 
brightly colored spikes of flowers on slender 
stems. They require the same cultivation 
techniques as the ixias. The best known is 
S.tricolor, whose flowers are usually red or 
pink and white with a yellow throat. This 
species has been crossed with S.grandiflora, 
which is creamy-white and purple. Today 
these bulbs are a mixture of colors: white, 
cream, yellow, orange, pink, red, and purple. 
Sparaxis bloom in mid and late spring. 


Sprekelia 

(Jacobean lily) 

There is only one known species: S. formosis- 
sima. It is often mistaken for an orchid. Like 
the majority of the amaryllis family, the 
flower stalk appears before the leaves and 
quickly reaches a height of 35-40 cm (14-16 
in). It opens out into vivid crimson/scarlet 
flowers up to 15 em (6 in) across. Flowering 
occurs in spring to summer. The bulbs, which 
are round, 5 cm (2 in) across, are pure white, 
encased in a thin black skin. They should be 
lifted in fall (autumn) and stored dry until 
early to mid-spring, when the heaviest frosts 
are finished. Lifting need only be done in very 
cold areas. 


Tigridia 
(jockey cap) 


A genus of 12 summer-flowering species native 


to Mexico, Peru, and Chile. The species T. 
pavonia is the best known. It is a remarkable 
flower because of the shape of the petals and 
the brilliant color and markings. These flow- 
ers sometimes grow to 15 cm (6 in) across. 
Each flower lasts only one day, but is followed 
each day by another, continuing in bloom 
over a long period. There are various forms 
in shades of orange, crimson, deep yellow, 
and white. Bulbs can be increased from seed 
which usually flowers within two years, some- 
times the first year. 


Tricyrtis 

(toad lily) 

The 10 species in the genus are natives of 
China and Japan. The best of the species is T. 
hirta. The leaves are covered with soft white 
hairs, the stem is thin and wiry resembling 
bamboo,and the flowers appear in mid- 
fall(autumn). These grow in groups of two or 
three and are bell-shaped, about 2.5 em (1 in) 
across, pale mauve almost white, and heavily 
spotted deep purple. Increase is from seed or 
by dividing older roots. This should be done 
in late winter or early spring when the plant is 
dormant. 


Tulip 

With daffodils, these must be ranked as the 
most striking spring-flowering bulbs. There 
are many garden varieties and most can be 
grown quite easily in any free-draining, well- 
dug loam. They should be planted between 
early fall (autumn) and early winter and do 
especially well if well-rotted manure is worked 
into the soil some weeks before planting. 

Tulip bulbs should be planted 15 cm (6 
in) deep in light soil and 10 cm (4 in) deep in 
heavy soil. The somewhat tender bulbs fare 
best if protected by 2-3 em (about | in) of 
clean sand. Treated this way, your tulips will 
come into bloom soon after the daffodils have 
finished blooming the following spring. After 


the leaves have withered, the bulbs should be 
lifted carefully and stored in trays in a dry 
shed. There is a vast number of tulip varieties 
and favorites include the early dwarf singles, 
the Darwin tulips (large flowers on long 
stems) and the cottage tulips (the best of the 
late flowerers). 


Vallota speciosa 

(Scarborough lily) 

In summer and occasionally in fall (autumn) 
these fine plants bear bright red trumpet 
blooms up to 10 cm (4 in) in diameter on tall 
stems. They thrive in a moist, free-draining 
soil and resent disturbance. Vallotas do par- 
ticularly well in northern areas. At planting 
time, the bulbs should be only half buried in 
the soil. They are propagated by dividing off- 
sets, which appear around the old bulbs. 
Vallotas make popular pot plants, as they like 
having their roots restricted. Regular repot- 
ting is necessary, however, as the bulbs out- 
grow the pots. 


Watsonia 

(bugle lily) 

In spring and summer this hardy South 
African native bears tall spikes of trumpet- 
shaped flowers similar to those of the gladio- 
lus, although smaller. The corms should be 
lifted as soon as the foliage yellows and, when 
dry, planted in spring 10 cm (4 in) deep and 
15 em (6 in) apart. Colors range from white to 
orange with several pink and mauve shades. 


Zantedeschia 

(arum or calla lilies) 

The white arum lily, Z. aethiopica, grows wild 
in many areas. Hybridizing has been prolific 
and produced some interesting specimens. By 
crossing Z. elliotiana with Z. rhemannii, 
many different colors have resulted. Several 
of the best seedlings have been named. Tubers 
are usually planted in late winter or early 
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spring, but if the soil is well drained they can 
be left undisturbed for several years. The 
blooms appear in early summer. A succession 
of flowers can be obtained over several weeks. 
The most harmful disease attacking corms is a 
soft rot called Bacterium ariodiae, which 
rapidly spreads through beds of callas if the 
soil is heavy and poorly drained. 


Zephyranthes 

(flower of the west wind) 

These fine bulbs are handsome additions to 
the border, bearing, in spring and fall 
(autumn), pink or white trumpet blooms simi- 
lar to those of the crocus. They thrive in rela- 
tively warm and sheltered places in sandy 
soils. Zephyranthes should be planted with 
their necks just below the soil surface. 


Tulips provide a strong color accent in spring 


flower beds. 
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Location 

To be productive, a vegetable plot must be 
located in the sunniest part of the garden. 
While vegetables appreciate some protection 
from prevailing winds, they should not be 
located too close to large established trees, 
which will compete for nutrients and cast 
shadows that block precious sunlight. 

The most common position for a home 
vegetable garden is in the middle of the main 
back garden, behind the house. The term 
“kitchen garden’’ implies that the garden is 
within easy access of the kitchen door, where 
in the late afternoon “the cook”’ can quickly 
dash out and gather fresh greens and herbs 
for the evening meal. It is for this reason 
that many modern gardeners have aban- 
doned the vegetable plot; it became too visu- 
ally prominent, and at various times too 
labor intensive to maintain neatly. It was 
often replaced with an outdoor entertaining 
area and barbecue! 

When deciding on a suitable location, 
take into consideration soil drainage as well 
as aspect and wind protection. Planting a low 
to medium-size hedge around the vegetable 
garden—black and red currant bushes are 
excellent—will certainly provide an effective 
windbreak at ground level, while not blocking 
the sunlight. 

A garden that is located beside a wall or 
fence can be very productive, providing the 
wall is on the north side (northern hemi- 
sphere gardens) or the south side (southern 
hemisphere gardens). The wall not only pro- 
vides a backdrop for the growing of climbing 


vegetables such as runner (pole) beans or 
cucumbers, but if made of stone or brick it 
will absorb and intensify the warmth of the 
sun, creating a microclimate. In tropical 
areas the heat may become too intense, but 
certainly in cool or cold climates a garden 
bedded in front of a warm wall will produce 
better results! 


Drainage 

Poor drainage can be a problem, and it’s one 
that should be addressed prior to planting out 
the garden. To test the ground for adequate 
drainage first dig a hole to a depth of 30 cm 
(1 ft) then fill it with water. The speed with 
which this water drains away will determine 
the drainage quality of the bed. Lf water is 
retained in the hole for more than 30 minutes 
some corrective steps must be taken. 

The most inexpensive method of cor- 
recting poor drainage is to create raised beds 
that is, beds above ground level. This can be 
done using timber or bricks as an edging 
material, then incorporating lots of organic 
matter (straw, manure, compost) to improve 
the texture and drainage qualities of the soil. 

The alternative method is to lay some 
underground drainage pipes to take excess 
moisture away from the garden bed. This may 
need to be done with expert advice, although 
the advent of lightweight plastic underground 
drainage pipes has certainly made the task 
easier and less expensive. 


A Traditional Vegetable Garden 

A successful traditional vegetable garden can 
be the full-time hobby of a retired person, or 
can be a communal effort requiring several 
hours of shared work every week. Well main- 
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tained, this style of vegetable plot will greatly 
add to the charm of your garden. Carefully 
tended rows of crops provide a constant sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables, herbs, and fruits. 

The traditional garden can be large or 
small, depending on the space available. It is 
most commonly located at the back or side of 
the house, the position depending on where 
the most sun is available. Raised beds provide 
better drainage and allow for the additional 
layers of organic matter, such as well-rotted 
manures or composts, that are used as a 
mulch between rows and around plants. 

Weeds are the main enemy of the tradi- 
tioinal garden, invading the space between 
plants and competing for moisture and nutri- 
ents. As plants are organized in rows, with 
room between them for the gardener to walk, 
it is only natural that all sorts of weeds will 
self-sow and spring up, spoiling the appear- 
ance and productivity of the garden. This is 
where a thick mulch layer is especially valu- 
able; even straw or newspapers can be used to 
suppress rampant invasion of weeds. 

In our traditional garden plan, a wall 
surrounding the garden provides protection, 
and creates a warm microclimate, even in cool 
to cold climates. The wall is also used to sup- 
port trellises for growing a variety of climbing 
crops or vines on, and forms a warm back- 
drop against which fruiting varieties have 
been espaliered. A narrow pathway allows 
easy access to these for general maintenance, 
pruning, and, of course, harvesting. 

The neat rows of vegetables have been 
arranged so that heavy-feeding crops are 
located next to less demanding varieties, but 
are not competing with them. Note that plants 
have been positioned rather close together. To 
produce good results, this intensive growing 
method requires a very rich and fertile soil 
indeed, and frequent feeding and watering. 

Routine hoeing between rows is 
required to prevent the soil surface from 


becoming compacted, and to allow good air 
circulation. Compaction can be reduced by 
mulching with organic matter. 

As a general rule, taller-growing plants 
should be located at the back of the garden, 
where they won’t prevent valuable sunlight 
from reaching smaller species. Separate beds 
should be provided for perennial varieties 
such as artichokes, asparagus, strawberries, 
and rhubarb. Invasive vine crops, such as 
pumpkins and squash, and those needing 
plenty of space, such as potatoes, have been 
located separately. Features such as carefully 
espaliered fruiting trees, such as the ones 
shown in the diagram, can make a traditional 
vegetable garden quite labor-intensive, 
demanding routine weeding, feeding, and 
general maintenance. This large, productive 
garden is capable of feeding an entire family, 
with plenty left over for freezing or preserv- 
ing. Backed by a high stone wall, this garden 
will experience additional warmth which will 
allow for an extended growing period for pre- 
ferred crops. In all but the coldest climates 
many varieties will be grown year round, 
while others will be cultivated routinely on a 
seasonal basis. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Apple trees (Malus pumila) trained 
against a sunny wall, produce a crop in 
fall (autumn). 
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A traditional kitchen garden. 


10. 


11. 


Sweet corn (Zea mays) positioned so as 
not to cast shade on small species. 
Beetroot (Beta vulgaris) is a root crop 
that is not particularly demanding. 
Cabbage (Brassica oleracea var. capitata) 
is a heavy feeder, and should be followed 


by a root crop. 


Carrot (Daucus carota) must be thinned 
when seedlings are 10 cm (4 in) tall. 

Onion (Allium cepa) is an easy-to-grow 
root crop. 

Cauliflower (Brassica oleracea var. botry- 
tis) is a very heavy feeder demanding rich 
soil conditions and frequent fertilizing. 
Spinach (Spinacia oleracea) produces vit- 
amin-rich crops and needs only minimum 
ground space. 

Lettuce (Lactuca sativa) has varieties 
that can be grown year round in all but 
the coldest climates. 

Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum) are useful 
for breaking up the ground for other root 
crops. 

Dwarf beans (Phaseolus vulgaris) demand 
soil that has been limed prior to planting. 
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12. Broad beans (Vica faba) are a hardy crop 
for the cooler weather. 

13. Tomatoes (Lycopersicon esculentum) must 
have lateral growths removed as they 


grow. 

14, Runner beans (Phaseolus coccineus) need 

the support of a fence or trellis. Add lime 
to the ground prior to planting. 


Planting 

After planning and designing the layout of the 
garden and preparing the soil, it is time to 
plant out the first crops. Spring is the best 
time for starting a first-time garden, because 
the coming warm growing season will bring 
encouraging results. In cooler climates ensure 
that the ground is warm and the danger of 
frost has passed, especially for more tender 
crops such as tomatoes. 

The most economical method of grow- 
ing vegetables is raising them from seed 
either sown directly in the ground where the 
plants are to grow, or raised to seedling 
stage in trays or punnets (cell packs). Apart 
from the cost saving, seeds are also prefer- 
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Planning and Cultivation 
1. If possible, run rows north and south to mini- 
mize shading. 

2. Potatoes must be earthed up as the plants 
become established. 

3. Plant corn in multiple rows or clumps to 
ensure good pollination. 

4. Climbers, such as beans, should be planted at 
one end of the garden, so as to throw as little 
shade as possible onto it. Keep this factor in mind 
when sitting any tall-growing crops. 

5. Stagger the planting of leaf vegetables to ensure 
a continuous supply throughout the season. 

6. Rotating your cops over successive years pre- 
vents the build-up of pests and diseases. A simple 
method is to divide the area into three parts—- 
root crops in one section, leaf vegetables in anoth- 
er, and fruiting crops in the third. These groups 
are then swapped around the following year, and 
again the year after that, until in the fourth year 


they are back in their original spaces. 


able because the gardener can control just 
how many are to be germinated at one time, 
which assists with succession planting of 
various crops. 


There is plenty of scope and choice in 
seed selection. Commercial seed companies 
produce a wide range of modern hybridized 
vegetable seeds, many of which have been 
chemically treated against fungal disease 
before being packaged. Newer organic seed 
producers have also made widely available a 
range of old-fashioned “nostalgia” vegetable 
seedlings, which are useful for gardeners who 
wish to gather their own seed from their crops 
at the end of each season. 

Hybridized plants do not usually pro- 
duce viable seeds, and although they have 
been developed to resist certain diseases, some 
gardeners prefer the old varieties, claiming 
they are tougher, more diverse and more 
interesting than their modern counterparts. 

In general, when sowing seeds, follow 
the instructions on the packet about the par- 
ticular requirements of each species. 

Seeds need a warm, moist environment 
to germinate successfully, and there are vari- 
ous ways of ensuring this environment to 
increase the success rate of the germination. 

Seeds sown in trays or punnets (cell 
packs) must be bedded in a light but fertile 


propagation mixture, which can be bought 
commercially or mixed using sand, compost, 
and peat. This growing medium needs to be 
light but capable of holding moisture, to help 
the seeds sprout. There are various commer- 
cially available organic growing-pots, in 
which seeds can be raised and which then can 
be planted directly in the garden without 
needing to disturb their roots. These pots are 
good, although they do add to the cost of 
establishing each plant. 

Most seeds should be planted at a depth 
that is in proportion to their size: that is, the 
larger the seed, the deeper it needs to be 
planted. Tiny seeds, such as those of the car- 
rot, are difficult to sow because of their size. 
They are generally mixed with sand and scat- 
tered in shallow drills, topped with a sprin- 
kling of soil then pressed down lightly. After 
germination, the seeds will still require thin- 
ning out, so that there are spaces between 
those remaining in the drill. Larger seeds, 
such as corn or beans, are easier to handle 
and can be spaced out as required. 

When sowing seed directly in the 
ground where plants are to grow, the soil 
must be kept lightly moist until germination 
is successful. In hot conditions a hessian sack 
may be used to prevent the soil surface from 
drying out during the heat of the day. In cool 
conditions a sheet of clear plastic over the 
soil surface will trap the warmth and help 
hasten germination. 

Seeds grown directly in the ground are 
often stronger because they do not suffer the 
setback experienced during transplanting 
from seedbox to the garden. Wherever possi- 
ble try growing directly from seed, ensuring 
that the emerging seedlings are protected 
from snails and slugs. 


Gathering Seed 
It is possible to gather your own seed by 
allowing one plant in each crop to flower and 
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“run to seed” every season. This will general- 
ly work only with non-hybridized plants, 
although some of these varieties will repro- 
duce a replica of one of the parent plants. 

Choose a healthy, strong-growing plant 
to ensure the most robust seed is produced. 
The seeds must be mature before being har- 
vested, and this occurs naturally if the plant 
is allowed to turn brown—in fact, it should 
be nearly dead before the seeds are gathered. 
Store sufficient for the following season in a 
paper envelope, marked with variety and 
date, and keep this in a dark, dry place. If 
there are still seeds left on the plant collect 
them and scatter them throughout the gar- 
den. Many will germinate where they fall, 
and can be later transplanted (although in 
permaculture they are allowed to grow wher- 
ever they self-sow). 

Some gardeners have a small area set 
aside as a “seed bank”, where they grow one 
example of each crop just for the purpose of 
setting seed. In this plot the seeds are either 
harvested and stored for the following season, 
or allowed to self-sow and germinate before 
being transplanted into the main garden. 


Transplanting Seedlings 

Care should be taken during the transplanti- 
ng process to ensure that seedlings do not suf- 
fer a setback or trauma. Healthy young 
plants should be approximately 10 cm (4 in) 
in height and quite robust before transplanti- 
ng, either from seed trays, punnets (cell 
packs), or another part of the garden. Early 
evening is the best time to transplant, when 
the sun has gone from the garden; and both 
the potting mixture in the seed trays and the 
soil where they are to be planted should be 
lightly damp. When handling seedlings take 
care not to damage their stems or delicate 
roots—never allow them to be exposed to the 
sun or to dry out. After transplanting, water 
the ground lightly and provide some protec- 
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Sowing seed under Glass or Plastic 


1. Sow the seeds thinly into trays or punnets. 

2. Cover thinly with the soil mix. 

3. Moisten the mix. The quickest way is to hold 
the tray or punnet with its base in a container of 
water for a few seconds. 

4. Label the trays or punnets —- over them place 
a sheet of glass covered with a sheet of newspaper. 
5. Remove the newspaper as soon as germination 
has occurred (usually a week). When the 


seedlings touch the glass, it should also be 


removed. 

6. As soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
be handled, carefully prick them out into pre- 
pared trays, spacing them 8 cm apart. Use 
tweezers or something similar to lift the tiny 
plants by their leaves. The roots should be left 
untouched. 

7. The young seedlings should then be lightly 
watered. They should be shaded from the sun 
for the first three or four days. 


In a traditional vegetable garden, seedlings 


are arranged in rows, and spaces are left 
between them for routine maintenance such 
as weeding and feeding. 


tion from snails and slugs. During hot weath- 
er also provide some temporary sun protec- 
tion — a shade cloth covering is ideal. When 
plants have become established and start to 
grow they should be mulched, but avoid 
mulching against the stems of the plants, 
which can cause fungal disease. 


Weeding 

Weeds compete with vegetables for moisture, 
nutrients, and space. Although some organic 
gardeners allow weeds to intermingle with 
crops as companion plants, they have no place 
in the traditional kitchen garden. Prevention 
is a better strategy than trying to cope with 
weeds once they have gained a stranglehold. 
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Gardens that are mulched with grass 
clippings, newspapers, or straw succeed in 
keeping weed infestation under control. Once 
the ground has been cleared and the young 
seedlings are established, a thick layer of mulch 
should be applied to suppress weed growth 
between rows and between individual plants. 

When removing weeds always catch 
them in the early stages, before theye have a 
chance to seed and spread. Weeds can be 
incorporated into a compost heap, providing 
it is good and hot, as their seeds will be 
destroyed. (A slow-burning compost invari- 
ably has a variety of self-sown seedlings 
sprouting from it.) 

Weeding moist ground is easier and 
more effective than trying to remove weeds 
from dry, hard-packed soil. Water the ground 
thoroughly the day before weeding, and 
ensure that the whole of the plant, including 
the root system, is removed. Weeds can also 
be destroyed by pulling them up and exposing 
their roots to the sun. They can then be com- 
posted safely. 


Mulching 

Effective mulching is probably the most vital 
step to successful vegetable cultivation. A 
layer of mulch covering the surface between 
plants will help to keep the soil moist and pre- 
vent the surface from drying out, even in hot 
windy conditions. The mulch layer will also 
keep weed growth down and, if organic 
mulches are used, it will provide a steady 
stream of nutrients to growing plants. 

To be effective a mulch layer should be 
at least 2.5 em (1 in) deep. Mulch can be 
applied in various layers—that is, a thin layer 
of manure or compost topped by grass clip- 
pings, straw, or newspaper. The manure layer 
will provide nutrients, and the straw, grass 
clippings or newspaper will suppress weeds. 

Useful mulches include all animal 
manures after they have been rotted, com- 
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1. A cold frame. 
9. 


5. An assortment of cloches. 


post, straw, grass clippings, leaves, bark, and 
newspaper and cardboard. 

Avoid inorganic mulches such as plas- 
tic, which can overheat the soil and prevent 
natural air circulation. Always allow a space 
around the base of plants to allow air move- 
ment. If a deep mulch layer is pressing 
against plant stems, it can result in too much 
humidity and therefore fungal problems. 

In a fertile vegetable garden, layers of 
mulch are constantly added, improving the 
soil texture and fertility. As one layer breaks 
down into the soil, another is added to pro- 
vide continuing protection. 


Watering 

Most vegetable gardens, even in climates where 

there is a high rainfall, will require some addi- 
5 I 


tional water. During summer, hot winds and 
high temperatures can dry out the soil surface, 
and regular watering becomes a necessity. 

In warmer seasons, always water dur- 
ing the early morning or in the evening, never 
in the heat of the day. In the winter avoid 
evening waterings because moisture drops can 
freeze overnight destroying foliage. It is bet- 
ter to water thoroughly every few days than 
to give plants a light watering every day. Daily 
light watering will ecourage plant roots to 
grow upward in search of moisture, while 
deep watering will help plants to become more 
deep-rooted and therefore stronger. 

Remember, a good layer of mulch 
will help prevent the soil from drying out 
and reduce the amount of watering that 
is required. 
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Compost can be manufactured in rows between plants by layering organic ingredients and covering them with 


straw. After the crops have been harvested, dig in the compost and use this area for planting a fresh crop. 


Some plants, such as tomatoes, prefer 
to be watered at ground level. A system 
of soaker hoses that release small quantities 
of water directly into the ground rather 
than spraying water overhead are useful in 
this situation. 

Watering by hand affords an excellent 
opportunity of checking on the health of the 
garden. While watering, inspect plants, look- 
ing at the back of their leaves for sign of dis- 
ease or pest infestation. 


Feeding 
The amount of feeding required will depend 
on the original fertility of the soil and the 
individual vegetable variety. Some species are 
heavy feeders and require a constant supply 
of nutrients to keep them growing rapidly. 
Other species resent soil that is over-fertil- 
ized, and require no plant food after sowing. 
Organic fertilizers are slower to act 
then chemical plant foods, but in the long 
term they are better for the health of the gar- 
den. Building up the soil and its structure 


with well-rotted manures and compost will 
create an excellent growing environment, and 
plants may only require an occasional side- 
dressing of organic fertilizer to crop well. 


Liquid Plant Food 
This is an effective way of feeding growing 
plants, as the liquid is rapidly absorbed by the 
roots. Organic and chemical liquid plant foods 
are commercially available, and they can be 
diluted and either watered into the ground 
around plants or sprayed onto the leaves. 
Homemade liquid fertilizer can be pro- 
duced by mixing seaweed or fresh animal 
manure with water in a large drum or plastic 
garbage bin. After several weeks the resulting 
smelly liquid can be diluted with three parts 
of water. If poultry manure is the base, the 
liquid will be high in nitrogen and useful for 
leafy green crops. 


Dry Fertilizer 
Powdered or granulated fertilizers are popu- 
lar and they can be incorporated at planting 
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time, or later lightly dug into the ground 
around plants as a side dressing. Look for 
specially formulated mixtures designed to 
feed individual crops such as tomatoes or leaf 
crops, which require a fertilizer high in nitro- 
gen. Try to feed each group of plants accord- 
ing to need. For example, crops such as celery 
need to be fed constantly to boost rapid 
growth. Others, such as carrots, resent over- 
feeding. Plants grown intensively, closer 
together than recommended by seed manufac- 
turers, will require more feeding than those 
given additional space in the garden. 


Slow-release Fertilizer 

Some fertilizers are designed to break down 
slowly, releasing nutrients to plants at a 
steady rate over several months. Although 
these are mostly chemical-based, they certain- 
ly benefit the health of the plants by provid- 
ing a constant source of nutrients. 


The Best Vegetables 


Artichoke 


(Cynara scolymus ) 


Planting: Grown from suckers taken from an 
established plant, and planted from fall 
(autumn) to early spring. They should be 
planted firmly at least 1 m (3 ft) apart. 


Requirements: Rich soil and a sunny, 
open position are required, and a climate that 
is not too humid in summer. As a perennial 
,artichokes can be planted in a separate bed. 

Maintenance: In summer mulch the 
plants well with manure or compost, and water 
routinely. In fall (autumn) remove dying stems 
and leaves and mulch with straw for winter. 

Pests and diseases: Humid conditions 
can cause leaf spot. 

Harvesting: The plump young heads can 
be cut from spring to summer while the scales 
are still tight. Use a clean, sharp knife. A 
healthy plant should last three years or more. 


f 
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Preparing your asparagus patch 


Asparagus thrives on a deep, richly dug, 
well-drained soil 

1. Choose a sunny and sheltered spot and 
dig a trench I m (3 ft) wide and at least two 
spade depths deep. 

2. Loosen the base of the trench with a fork. 
3. Fill in with a mixture of compost, 
manure, and the soil previously dug out. 

4. Leave a mound to allow for setting. 


Asparagus 

(Asparagus officinalis ) 

Planting: Can be grown from seed, but generally 
one-year-old plants are used because they take 
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less time to grow. Plant them immediately after 
purchase in late fall (autumn) or early winter, in 
prepared trenches 25 cm (10 in) deep, 30 cm (1 
ft) wide, and at least 1 m (3 ft) apart. 
Requirements: A cool to cold climate 
and rich, well-drained soil is essential for suc- 
cess. Incorporate plenty of organic matter. 
Maintenance: In fall (autumn) the fern 
stalks will turn yellow, and should be cut 
back to ground level. At this stage, give the 
plants a dressing of general fertilizer, then 
mound up the soild around them and mulch 
with well-rotted manure. 
Pests and diseases: Not susceptible, 
although slugs and snails can be a problem. 
Harvesting: In the first year no har- 
vesting should be done. From then onward 
pick every spring when the asparagus reach 
10 cm (4 in) in height. Use a sharp knife to cut 
the plants at the base. A healthy plant should 
produce for 10 years. 


Beans 
French beans (Phaseolus vulgaris) and 
climbing beans (Phaseolus coccineus) 
Planting: The first sowing should be 
in spring, when the danger of frost has 
passed, as beans will not germinate in cold 
ground. Second sowings can be made in late 
summer or fall (autumn) as midsummer 
crops tend to fail. Each seed needs to be 
planted at a depth of 5 cm (2 in), with a dis- 
tance of 25 cm (10 in) between plants. If 
planting in rows, make them at least 45 cm 
(18 in) apart. 

Requirements: Choose a sunny, open 
position and rich but well-drained soil. Some 
lime or dolomite should be added prior to 
planting. 

Maintenance: Keep the ground well 
mulched to suppress weed growth, and water 
well in dry weather. Climbing varieties will 
need some support, such as a trellis or fence 
covered with wire. When flowers are form- 


ing, a side dressing of fertilizer will help 
boost the yield. 

Pests and diseases: Over-watering after 
sowing can prevent germination. 

Harvesting: Dwarf beans crop about 10 
weeks after sowing; climbing varieties can 
take slightly longer. Check plants daily, and 
harvest beans when young and tender, as this 
will encourage further production. 


Beetroot (Beets) 

(Beta vulgaris ) 

Planting: Beets are sown from seed from early 
spring through to late summer, and into fall 
(autumn) in warmer areas. Seeds are general- 
ly sown in drills 2 cm (3/4 in) deep and 20 cm 
(8 in) apart. 

Requirements: Can be grown in a wide 
range of climates, in soil that is fertile and 
well drained but not recently manured. 
Excellent crop to follow a leaf crop such as 
spinach, lettuce, or cabbage. 

Maintenance: Young plants will need to 
be thinned out so that they are 15 cm 
(6 in) apart, and the surrounding ground 
should be mulched to prevent growth 
of weeds. Always keep the ground lightly moist 
(mulch helps with this too). Use a liquid fertil- 
izer every four weeks to keep growth steady. 

Pests and diseases: Susceptible to 
“heart rot” if the soil is deficient in boron. 

Harvesting: Beets should be harvested 
and eaten when young and tender, and should 
be ready after 10 weeks from sowing. 


Broccoli 

(Brassica oleracea var. italica) 

Planting: Can be enjoyed for most of the 
year, although avoid timing crops to be ready 
midsummer, when they will bolt to seed. An 
excellent winter crop when planted in late 
summer. Grow from seed or seedlings planted 
50 cm (20 in) apart in rows with 60 cm (2 ft) 
between them. 
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Requirements: Does not require very 
rich soil and is a good crop to follow peas or 
beans, where the ground has been heavily 
manured. Good drainage and an open sunny 
position is important. 

Maintenance: Mulch around young 
plants when they are established, and feed 
once with a light liquid fertilizer during the 
growth period. An additional feeding when 
plants begin to produce will keep the produc- 
tion of new heads going. 

Pests and diseases: Can suffer fungal 
diseases in warm, moist soils. Also prone 
to cabbage moth, cabbage butterfly 
and aphids. 

Harvesting: Broccoli can be harvested 
progressively about 10 — 12 weeks from sow- 
ing the seed. Cut the central head before it 
flowers, then continue cutting the side heads 
as they emerge, using a clean, sharp knife. 


Brussels Sprouts 

(Brassica oleracea var. bullata) 

Planting: As a winter crop sprouts should be 
sown in mid to late summer. Allow plenty of 
space, 60-90 cm (2-3 ft), between plants. 

Requirements: Rich and well-drained 
soil is essential, although ground that has 
been manured for a previous crop is prefer- 
able to freshly manured ground. A cool to 
cold climate is also necessary for success. 

Maintenance: Mulch around the base of 
plants to keep the weeds down, and water reg- 
ularly if conditions are dry. Do not push 
sprouts ahead with nitrogen-rich fertilizers; 
instead, ensure that the soil is rich prior 
to planting. 

Pests and diseases: Like all brassicas, 
sprouts are prone to attack by white cabbage 
moths and cabbage butterflies. 

Harvesting: Sprouts take five to six 
months to mature. Begin picking them from 
the base of the main stem, cutting with a 
sharp knife rather than snapping them off. 


Cabbage 

(Brassica oleracea var. capitata) 

Planting: Allow a space of about 45 cm (18 in) 
between plants. 

Requirements: Like most brassicas, 
cabbages prefer soil that has been enriched 
for a previous crop, such as peas or beans. 
Lime is important, and if none has been 
added the previous season it should be lightly 
incorporated at planting time. They are suited 
for growing most of the year round in all cli- 
mates, although avoid planting crops to mature 
in midsummer, when they will bolt to seed. 

Maintenance: Protect young seedlings 
from snails, mulch well, and feed once a month 
with a side dressing of organic fertilizer. 

Pests and diseases: Protect from cab- 
bage moths and white cabbage butterflies. 
Avoid mulching near the stems when young, 
or stem rot will occur. 

Harvesting: Pick cabbages when the 
hearts feel firm and plump. Avoid leaving in 
the ground too long, or they will become 
tough. Harvesting times vary according to 
variety and time of the year. 


Capsicum (Bell pepper) 

(Capsicum annum) 

Planting: Allow a space of 45 em (18 in) 
between plants, in rows 60 cm (2 ft) apart. 
spring is the usual planting season, except in 
hot climates when later sowings can be made. 

Requirements: The soil must be rich 
and fertile, but not too high in nitrogen 
which will encourage foliage growth at the 
expense of fruit production. Dig in well-rot- 
ted compost before planting. In really cold 
climates the growing season may be too short, 
and a glasshouse may be required for suc- 
cessful production. 

Maintenance: Mulch to keep weeds 
down, and provide a stake to support the 
vrowing plants. Fertilize when the flowers are 
forming fruit. 
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Broccoli. 


Pests and diseases: Protect from red 
spider, leaf mold, and mildew. 

Harvesting: Capsicum (bell peppers) 
need at least 12 weeks to mature, although 
fruits can be picked sooner for a more bitter 
taste. Use a clean, sharp knife. 


Carrots 

(Daucus carota) 

Planting: The seeds of carrots are very small, 
making them difficult to sow.They can be 
sown in shallow drills covered with light soil, 
or seattered thinly in a well-prepared 
seedbed. Sowings can start in spring, and 
continue throughout the year except in cool to 
cold climates where sowing shouldn’t extend 
beyond fall (autumn). 

Requirements: Carrots need a light, 
well-drained soil, preferably one that has 
been enriched for a previous crop. Too much 
manure will produce top growth at the 
expense of the roots. 

Maintenance: When seedlings reach 2 
em (3/4 in) in height, start thinning so that 
plants are 5 em (2 in) apart. A later thinning 
should be done, so that each plant is 10 em (4 
in) from the next. Keep weeds down and 
water well in summer. 

Pests and diseases: Generally disease- 
free, although nematodes can cause deformity 
of the roots. 


White cabbage. 


Harvesting: Young carrots can be har- 
vested progressively, starting with quite small 
roots. Allow some to grow larger and develop. 
If left in the ground too long they will split, 
especially in wet weather. 


Cauliflower 
(Brassica oleracea var. botrytis cauliflora) 
Planting: Can either be grown from seed sown 
directly in the ground, or raised in seedbeds 
and transplanted when 10 cm (4 in) in height. 
As they are quite large when mature, a distance 
of 60 em (2 ft) will be needed between plants. 
Requirements: Prefers a cool to cold cli- 
mate, although can be grown successfully in 
temperate regions if the right variety is select- 
ed. The soil must be rich and well drained, and 
all-purpose fertilizer added prior to planting. 
Maintenance: Mulch around plants 
when established, not too close to the stems, 
and feed every three weeks with a liquid fer- 
tilizer or side dressing of all-purpose fertiliz- 
er. When hearts begin to develop, tie the 
leaves together. This will protect hearts from 
the sun, which turns them yellow. 
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Pests and diseases: Susceptible to white 
cabbage butterfly, cabbage moths, and 


aphids. Soil deficiencies (boron, magnesium, 
or molybdenum) will cause failure of crops. 
Prior to planting, enrich soil well. 

Harvesting: Allow at least 14-16 weeks 
for plants to mature. If left in the ground too 
long they will bolt to seed. 


Celery 

(Apium graveolens ) 

Planting: Can be grown from seed planted 
directly in the ground, although better results 
are achieved by raising them to seedling stage 
then transplanting them into the garden. 
Seedlings should be planted out in spring 
when danger of frost has passed, and sowings 
can continue into fall (autumn). Dig a trench 
prior to planting, and allow a distance of 20 
cm (8 in) between seedlings. 

Requirements: Celery is a heavy feeder 
and demands rich, fertile, and well-drained 
soil. Add plenty of organic matter before 
planting. 

Maintenance: To grow quickly, celery 
demands regular feeding. As the stalks grow 
they should be protected from sunlight; this is 
called blanching. They can be wrapped in 


newspaper and the soil on the sides of the 
trench mounded up around them. 

Pests and diseases: Leaf spot is a com- 
mon problem. Lack of boron in the soil will 
cause stems to crack. 

Harvesting: After nine weeks of growth 
the celery will be ready for harvesting. Dig up 
plants, harvesting one at a time—or take the 
outside stalks of the plant, cover the rest and 
allow the plant to remain in the ground. Do 
not leave plants too long or they will become 
tough, bitter, and stringy. 


Chicory (Witloof) 
(Chichorium intybus ) 
Planting: This plant has an unusual growth 
pattern, as it is neither the leaf nor the root 
that is edible, but the blanched chicons 
which must be grown in darkness. Begin by 
planting out seeds directly in the ground in 
drills 1 cm (1/2 in) deep in 30 em (1 ft) 
apart. In six to eight weeks the roots will be 
ready for transplanting into a prepared 
box filled with lightly moist loamy soil. 
Spring and early summer are the usual 
sowing times. 

Requirements: Avoid over-rich soil, 
which can cause forking of the roots. 

Maintenance: The roots will need to be 
transplanted into a box, then covered to com- 
pletely obliterate the light. This box can be 
kept in a greenhouse or some other sheltered 
place for four weeks until the chicons have 
developed. 

Pests and diseases: Generally trouble-free. 

Harvesting: Do not harvest until need- 
ed, as the chicons will quickly become limp 
when exposed to the light. 


Chinese Cabbage 

(Brassica pekinensis ) 

Planting: Can be grown directly from seed or 
seedlings, paced 20 cm (8 in) apart, with a 
distance of 30 cm (1 ft) between rows. 


Against a woodland backdrop, this pleasantly informal permaculture garden is arranged for companion 


planting and crop rotation. 


Requirements: Requires rich, moist 
soil, so incorporate plenty of humus before 
planting . Some shade will be needed if crops 
are ready for harvesting in midsummer, as 
this cabbage quickly bolts to seed. 

Maintenance: Keeping a good supply of 
water to these plants is essential. Mulch around 
them to suppress weed growth and water daily. 
A liquid plant food every three weeks helps 
maintain rapid growth. The outside leaves can 
be tied up as the plants begin to heart. 

Pests and diseases: Not generally 
a problem. 

Harvesting: Pick and eat as soon as 
they are mature which, in the right condi- 
tions, can be only eight weeks from sowing. If 
left in the ground they will flower. 
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Cucumber 
(Cucumis sativus ) 
Planting: Sow seeds directly where the plants 
are to grow by cultivating an area 30 em (1 ft) 
square and adding plenty of well-rotted 
manure or compost. In the center make a 
depression and place several seeds at a depth 
of 2-3 em (1-1 1/2 in). Keep moist until germi- 
nation is successful, and remove the weakest 
seedlings. Generally grown as a summer salad 
crop, with sowings beginning in spring and 
continuing until midsummer. 

Requirements: Rich, moist, and well- 
drained soil is essential. 

Maintenance: To save ground space, 
erect a small trellis to support the climbing 
vine. Keep weeds down by mulching, water 
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well during hot weather, and fertilize regular- 
ly to keep growth rapid. 

Pests and diseases: Protect from 
snails, slubs, cucumber beetles, squash bor- 
ers, and aphids, which carry cucumber 
mosaic virus. 

Harvesting: Pick when young and 
crisp; harvesting times depend on variety, 
but generally 9-12 weeks in good conditions. 
If left too long they will become tough and 
bitter. 


Eggplant (Aubergine) 

(Solanum melongena var. esculentum) 
Planting: Best grown to seedling stage and 
then transplanted into the garden in spring 
when the soil has warmed and all danger of 
frost has passed. Plants should be positioned 
60 cm (2 ft) apart, in rows about | m (3 ft) 
apart. In cold climates plants will need to be 
quite advanced before planting out, as they 
have a long growing season. 

Requirements: Must have warm grow- 
ing conditions. Climates with a long, hot sum- 
mer give best results. The soil must be rich 
and well drained, with plenty of organic mat- 
ter added prior to planting. 

Maintenance: Staking is necessary to 
support the plant when in fruit. If large fruits 
are required limit the quantity to four per 
plant, removing the rest of the flowers and 
pinching out the side-shoots. Water well in 
hot weather, and feed routinely to produce 
good results. 

Pests and diseases: Trouble-free. 

Harvesting: Fruit should be ready for 
picking after five or six months. 


Leeks 

(Allium ampeloprasum) 

Planting: Can either be raised to seedling stage 
in trays and then transplanted into the garden, 
or sown directly in drills and thinned out to a 
distance of 15 cm (6 in) apart when 15 cm (6 in) 


tall. Spring and summer are best times to plant. 

Requirements: Like most members of 
the allium family leeks prefer a rich soil that 
has had plenty of well-rotted manure added 
prior to planting. Add some lime to gain a pH 
balance of between 6 and 6.5. 

Maintenance: As the plants mature, the 
base should be blanched (protected from 
direct sunlight) to achieve that appetizing 
white appearance. A newspaper collar can be 
tied around each plant, then the earth 
mounded up around them. 

Pests and diseases: Various mildew 
and fungal diseases affect members of the 
allium family, and some precautions may 
be necessary. 

Harvesting: Lift plants as needed—they 
can remain in the ground for quite a time 
without becoming unpalatable. 


Lettuce 

(Lactuca sativa) 

Planting: Can be grown directly in ground 
from seed, or raised to seedling stage in trays 
or punnets and transplanted into the garden 
when large enough to handle. The distance 
between plants depends on the variety—cos 
lettuce can be planted quite close together, 
but larger types need space to mature. There 
are varieties for planting all year round, 
although, in hot climates, avoid planting, that 
are ready for harvesting midsummer as they 
will go to seed. Succession planting is advis- 
able to keep a constant supply. 

Requirements: A humus-rich moist soil 
is required for good results. Lettuce grow well 
in all climates, providing the right soil condi- 
tions are provided. 

Maintenance: Protect young plants 
from snails and slugs, and mulch to keep 


Opposite: Gardeners who choose alternatives to 
chemical sprays and fertilizers do so for health and 
ecological reasons. The results are very rewarding. 
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weed growth down. Water well in summer, 
and feed every few weeks with a liquid fertil- 
izer to keep growth steady. 

Pests and diseases: Snails and slubs, 
and aphids, which can spread virus. 

Harvesting: Pick as soon as the lettuce 
have a firm heart. If left they will either go to 
seed or rot, especially if wet. Some varieties can 
be harvested leaf by leaf to extend the season. 


Melons 
Rockmelon or cantaloupe (Cucumis melo var. 
reticulata) Watermelon (Citrullus vulgaris) 

Planting: Best sown in small mounds, 
with three or four seeds together at a depth of 
2 em (°/4 in). Mounds should be 1 m (3 ft) 
apart. When plants have developed two true 
leaves, thin to a single, healthy plant. Plant in 
spring when the soil is warm and the danger 
of frost has passed. 

Requirements: A climate with a long, 
hot summer and not a high rainfall is neces- 
sary, unless melons are grown under glass. 
Rich, moist, and well-drained soil is also a 
requirement, so incorporate plenty of organic 
matter prior to planting. 

Maintenance: Protect young seedlings 
from snails and slugs, water well during hot 
weather, and feed every few weeks to keep 
growth steady, especially when the flowers 
first appear. Mulch well to control weeds. 

Pests and diseases: Squash borer; pow- 
dery mildew can be a problem in damp regions. 

Harvesting: Should be ready for picking 


toward the end of summer if sown in early 
spring. When the stem easily separates from 
the melon, the fruit is well and truly ready. 


Onions 

(Allium cepa) 

Planting: Usually planted in shallow drills 30 
em (1 ft) apart directly in the ground where 
they are to grow, then later thinned to a dis- 
tance of 15 cm (6 in) between plants. Some 
gardeners prefer to raise them in a seed tray 
to seedling stage, transplanting later into the 
garden bed. There are different varieties for 
sowing at various times of the year, from late 


spring to late winter. 

Requirements: Rich, well-drained soil 
is essential. Add some lime to create a pH bal- 
ance of between 6 and 6.3. 

Maintenance: Combating weeds is a 
problem, especially while seedlings are young. 
Mulch well, but do not cover the swelling 
bulbs, which need some sunlight. Water well 
during hot weather. 

Pests and diseases: Susceptible to 
onion fly and a variety of fungal diseases. 
Clean cultivation and crop rotation are effec- 
tive deterrents. 

Harvesting: When foliage turns yellow 
and wilts, the onion can be harvested. They can 
be lifted by hand or by using a fork. They need 
to be spread out and dried on a frame until the 
leaves are brittle. Be sure to store onions in a 
cool, dry place. 


Parsnips 

(Pastinaca sativa) 

Planting: In warm climates spring sowings are 
advisable, but in temperate to cool climates 
sow seed directly in the ground in drills during 
summer for a winter harvest. Drills should be 
45 cm (18 in) apart, and the seedlings later 
thinned out to about 10 cm (4 in) apart. 

Requirements: Enrich the soil with 
plenty of well-rotted manure before planting 
(most other root crops dislike recently 
manured ground). The soil should be deep 
and well drained for success. 

Maintenance: After thinning out 
seedlings, keep the ground well watered and 
mulch to keep weed growth down. 

Pests and diseases: Slugs and snails are 
a problem at seedling stage. Fungal diseases 
can occur in humid weather. 

Harvesting: After 12 weeks parsnips 
should be ready for harvesting. Pull from the 
ground and use as needed. Do not allow the 
remaining crop to stay in the ground too long, 
or parsnips will become woody. 
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Peas 

(Pisum sativum var. hortense) 

Planting: Peas can be sown all year round in 
cool to cold climates, but are a winter crop in 
warmer regions. They are generally propagat- 
ed from seed sown directly where the plants 
are to grow, 5 cm (2 in) apart, and are given 
some support on which to climb. 

Requirements: Rich, moist soil is essen- 
tial, with a pH balance of approximately 6.5, 
so add lime if this has not been done the pre- 
vious season. 

Maintenance: Mulch to keep weeds 
down, and water well during warm weather. 
Encourage the young plants to climb. 

Pests and diseases: Prone to fungal dis- 
eases including stem rot if conditions are too 
humid. Protect against thrips and bird attacks. 

Harvesting: Peas are best when picked 
and eaten young, becoming tough and woody 
if left on the plant. Begin picking from the 
base of the plant. 


Potatoes 
(Solanum tuberosum) 
Planting: Grown from tubers, called seed 
potatoes, which are old stock with a sprout 
that has emerged. In cool climates do not 
plant out until the soil has warmed and the 
danger of frost has passed. Tubers should be 
planted in drills 60 cm (2 ft) apart, at a depth 
of 15 cm (6 in). Allow a distance of 35 cm (14 
in) between plants. A large garden is needed 
to grow potatoes in any quantity. 

Requirements: Although they can with- 
stand quite poor soils and conditions, pota- 
toes really thrive in a rich, moist soil. They 
are excellent for breaking up uncultivated 
soil, although some organic matter should be 
added prior to planting. Do not lime, as pota- 
toes prefer an acid pH level. 

Maintenance: Keep watering plants in 
hot weather, and mulch around the base to 
ensure the tubers are completely protected 
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from the sun. Additional fertilizer will 
improve the quality of the crop. 

Pests and diseases: Quite hardy if the 
right growing conditions are provided. 

Harvesting: Harvest crops only as they 
are needed, which can be from 12 weeks after 
sowing. Leaving some in the ground ensures a 
continuous supply, and while underground 


they are still growing! 
to) to) 


Pumpkin 


Pumpkin 
(Cucurbita maxima) 
Planting: Seeds can be planted in early spring 
when frosts have passed. In cool climates 
raise to seedling stage indoors and transplant 
when the ground has warmed. Allow at least 
60 cm (2 ft) between plants. Rich soil is 
required, so incorporate plenty of well-rotted 
manure and compost before planting. 
Maintenance: Chip away weeds from 
the base of young plants with care, then 
mulch to suppress further weed growth. 


When the trailing shoots are 1 m (3 ft) long, 
the growth tips can be pinched out to encour- 
age fruit production. Water well during hot 
weather, and apply a side dressing of fertiliz- 
er when flowers begin to form. 

Pests and diseases: Young plants are 
attacked by snails and slugs (and squash borers 
in some areas). Leaves may wilt in hot weather. 

Harvesting: Do not attempt to pick 
fruits until foliage and stems die back. Most 
are ready for picking in fall (autumn). 


Radish 
(Raphanus sativus) 
Planting: Seeds are sown in shallow drills, no 
more than 2 em (3/4 in) deep, covered with 
light soil, and kept lightly moist until germi- 
nation. Small seedlings, when large enough to 
handle, can be thinned to 5 em (2 in) apart. 

Requirements: One of the easiest root 
crops to cultivate, radishes like a well- 
drained soil not freshly manured, with a pH 
of between 6 and 6.4 (add some lime if this 
has not been done the previous season). 

Maintenance: Weeds can be a problem, 
so mulch the surrounding area. Keep well 
watered to ensure rapid growth. 

Pests and diseases: Quite hardy; not 
prone to infestations. 

Harvesting: Must be pulled and eaten 
when young and tender, usually four to five 
weeks from sowing the seed. 


Rhubarb 
(Rheum rhaponticum) 
Planting: This excellent perennial is generally 
grown from roots planted in fall (autumn) or 
winter, when the plant is dormant. Allow | m 
(3 ft) between each plant, planting firmly and 
covering with a good mulch of well-rotted 
manure or compost. 

Requirements: Must have good, rich soil 
and moist growing conditions. Add organic 
matter to the soil prior to planting, and water 


well during summer. At the end of the growing 
season when the stalks die back, cover the soil 
surface with a rich organic mulch. In summer, 
a routine application of liquid fertilizer will 
ensure a good, steady supply of stalks. 

Pests and diseases: Protect from snails 
and slugs when young. Watch for crown rot in 
humid conditions. 

Harvesting: As required, pull stalks at 
the base, taking two or three from each plant. 
Over-harvesting will result in weakened 
plants the following season. 


Scallions (Green onions) 

(Allium cepa) 

Planting: Sometimes called salad onion, scal- 
lions are onions sown close together and har- 
vested young. Best sown in drills with seed 
scattered at a depth of 2 em (3/4 in). 

Requirements: The same growing 
requirements as onions. 

Maintenance: Mulch between drills to 
keep weed growth down, and water well, espe- 
cially in hot weather. 

Pests and diseases: As for onions. 

Harvesting: Pull scallions when young 
and tender. Successive plantings should 
ensure a steady supply. 


Silver beet (Swiss chard) 
(Beta vulgaris var. cicla) 
Planting: This hardy leaf crop is sometimes 
mistakenly called spinach. Silver beet can be 
crown directly in the ground from seed, or as 
seedlings raised in trays and later transplant- 
ed into the garden. Allow a distance of 40 cm 
(16 in) between the plants. Successive sowings 
can be made from spring onward. 
Requirements: Rich, moist soil with a 
pH level of between 6.5 and 6.8 is ideal. Add 
plenty of well-rotted manure prior to planting. 
Maintenance: Mulch around plants to 
prevent weed growth, and feed routinely to 
keep leaf growth steady. 
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Silver beet (Swiss chard). 


Pests and diseases: Protect from snails 
and slugs when plants are young. 

Harvesting: Can be harvested leaf by 
leaf, by cutting at the base with a clean, 
sharp knife. 


Spinach 
(Spinacia oleracea) 
Planting: Can be planted in both spring and 
fall (autumn) in most climates. Allow a distance 
of 15 em (6 in) between plants. Grow either 
from seed sown directly in the ground, or from 
seedlings transplanted when 10 cm (4 in) high. 
Requirements: Spring planting should 
be made in beds with semi-shade to prevent a 
setback or bolting to seed during hot summer 
weather. Fall (autumn) planting should be 
made in full sun. A rich soil with a pH 
between 6.5 and 6.8 is ideal. 
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Maintenance: Mulch plants when estab- 
lished, feed every three weeks with a liquid 
fertilizer, and water well in summer. 

Pests and diseases: Protect young 
plants from snails and slugs and watch for 
downy mildew. 

Harvesting: Pick leaves as needed, 
using a clean, sharp knife to cut from the 
base of the plant. 


Swede (Rutabaga) 
(Brassica campestris var. rutabaga) 
Planting: In cool areas, spring to summer 
sowings are advised; in warmer districts seeds 
should be sown in late summer. Seeds should 
be planted 30 cm (12 in) apart. Rich soil with 
a pH level of between 6.5 and 6.8 is ideal. 
Add lime and compost prior to planting. 
Maintenance: Keep the ground around 
the young plants free from weeds, and 
mulch and water well during dry periods. 
An occasional liquid fertilizer will help keep 
growth steady. 


Right: Sweet corn. 


Below: Pruning Tomatoes 

Any laterals growing from the leaf axils 
must be pinched out, with the aim of retain- 
ing one main stem. If these shoots are left, 
they will quickly grow into large stems com- 


peting for nourishment. 


Pests and diseases: Boron deficiency 
can cause brown heart disease. 

Harvesting: Can be left in the ground 
and simply dug up as needed. Summer-sown 
crops will be ready for pulling from mid- 
winter onward. 


Sweet Corn 

(Zea mays var. saccharata) 

Planting: Although seedlings are commer- 
cially available, corn is really best grown 
directly from seed. The seeds are large and 
easy to handle and need to be sown in rows 
60 cm (2 ft) apart. As a warm-season crop it 
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An idea for mixed vegetables and herbs in a courtyard garden. 


should be sown in spring when all danger of 
frost has passed. The soil must be rich and 
well drained, with some lime added prior to 
sowing. 

Maintenance: Keep the soil around the 
plants weed-free, and mulch to help retain 
soil moisture. In hot, dry weather soak the 
ground thoroughly, and mulch with organic 
matter to support the roots, which become 
exposed as the stalks grow. 

Pests and diseases: Caterpillars can be 
a problem to young plants. 

Harvesting: Well-grown corn should be 
ready for harvesting 10 weeks from sowing. Pull 
back the husks to check that the corn is ripe— 
as a general rule, when the silks turn brown it is 
time to harvest. Pick corn fresh as needed. 


Tomatoes 

(Lycopersicon esculentum) 

Planting: Warm growing conditions are essen- 
tial for tomatoes, and if the climate is cold 
these conditions must be created artificially. 
If planted against a sheltered wall that 
receives full sun, tomatoes will ripen within 
the growing season. One trick is to create a 
warm shelter with bales of hay which will 
absorb and distribute the heat (the hay can 
be mulched when the crop has been harvest- 
ed). Plant in early spring. In cool climates 
raise seeds to advanced seedling stage and 
only plant out when the ground has warmed 
and the danger of frost has passed. Enrich 
the soil with plenty of organic matter, and add 
some general fertilizer prior to planting. 
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Sweet Potatoes 


Stake each plant. 

Maintenance: Tomatoes require careful 
maintenance to produce a good crop. As the 
plants grow they will need to be tied to the 
stake for support. To encourage a good crop 
pinch out all lateral growths, and feed with a 
general fertilizer every few weeks. Water well 
at ground level, and mulch to keep weed 
growth down. 

Pests and diseases: Fertile soil and crop 
rotation will help prevent disease. Watch for 
red spider and tomato mosaic virus. 

Harvesting: Allow tomatoes to ripen 
fully on the plant. If the fall (autumn) weath- 
er has started to get cold, cut the string hold- 
ing the plants to their stakes, and lay them 
out on a bed of straw. Cover with clear plastic 
or glass cloches, and the remaining fruits will 
quickly ripen. 


Sweet Potato 

(Ipomoea batatas) 

Planting: Plant tubers in spring, or in cold 
climates when the danger of heavy frost has 
passed, in well-prepared soil allowing a dis- 
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“very 10-20 days, lift the vines with a fork to prevent them rooting at the nodes or joints. 


tance of 30 cm (1 ft) between plants. In tropi- 
‘al climates a second sowing can be made in 
summer. 

Maintenance: The soil must not be 
allowed to dry out completely during 
growth, and weeds must be kept under 
control. Do this either by light cultivation 
on a weekly basis, or by mulching well 
around plants. Water deeply twice a week 
if necessary. 

Pests and diseases: Watch for aphids 
which can spread disease, and potato scab, 
which will occur if the soil dries out. Use cer- 
tified seed only, to prevent virus diseases. 

Harvesting: Orange-fleshed sweet pota- 
toes can be ready for harvesting after 16 
weeks, while the white-fleshed varieties take 
up to 40 weeks to mature. Use a fork to lift 
them, then dry in the sun for a few hours 
before storing. 


Turnips 

(Brassica campestris var. rapa) 

Planting: Turnips should be grown quickly, 
so a deep, rich, and well-drained soil is 


essential. A pH level of between 6.5 and 6.8 is 
also required. The best results are achieved 
by growing from seed sown directly in the 
ground in drills 30 cm (1 ft) apart and 
thinned (as for carrots) when seedlings are 10 
cm (4 in) tall. Allow 8 em (3 in) between 
plants, then thin again later so that each 
plant has a 15 cm (6 in) space around it. 
Sowings can begin in spring and continue 
through until fall (autumn). 

Maintenance: Thin seedlings and then 
mulch around plants to prevent weed growth. 
Water well during hot weather. 

Pests and diseases: Protect from white 
cabbage butterfly and cabbage moth. 

Harvesting: When roots have developed 
to larger than a golf ball, pull plants and use 
as needed. Do not allow plants to remain in 
the ground too long, or they will become 
tough and woody. 


Zucchini (courgette) 

(Cucurbita pepa) 

Planting: These small marrows are easy to 
grow in a wide range of soils and climates. 
Incorporate some organic matter into the soil 
before planting, and allow a distance of 50 cm 
(20 in) between plants. Can be grown from 
either seed or seedlings. 

Maintenance: Mulch around estab- 
lished plants to prevent weed growth, and 
water well during hot weather. Do not over- 
water as this can cause fungal diseases and 
rotting of fruits. A weekly feed of liquid fertil- 
izer will keep plants growing quickly. 

Pests and diseases: Protect from snails 
and slugs when plants are young. Watch for 
downy mildew and powdery mildew. Squash 
borer is evidenced by severe wilting of the 
leaves and sawdust-like residue at the base of 
the stem and/or petioles. Larva must be 
removed by slitting the stem and extracting it. 
Bury the damaged stem in good soil and keep 
watered as new roots will develop. 
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Harvesting: Always harvest fruits when 
young—between 10-20 em (4-8 in) in length. 
If left on the plant they will become marrows. 
Frequent picking helps to encourage more 
flowering and fruit. 


@ Herbs ¢ 


Those with space will enjoy creating a sepa- 
rate herb garden, preferably located some- 
where near the kitchen. All herb gardens 
require warm, sheltered conditions and 
well-drained soil, so this environment must 
be provided if the plants are to produce 
good results. 

As in all gardens, if you want to produce 
a soft and pleasant effect, avoid planting in 
straight lines and rigid rows. Herbs are such 
interesting plants that they can be used as a 
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landscaper would use perennials in a herba- 


ceous border. Many herbs have wonderful 
foliage and flowers, plus a strong fragrance 
that makes them perfect for locating near a 
verandah, porch or other outdoor living area, 
so that their fragrance can be enjoyed. 

The garden plan shown uses a wide 
range of annual and perennial herbs, most of 
them commonly available. A small path 
through the garden allows easy access 
for weeding and harvesting, while the 
curved wall at the back of the garden acts 
as a sun and warmth trap to improve grow- 
ing conditions. 

Remember that many herbs are clump- 
forming and will spread, so allow sufficient 
space around them for adequate growth. 
Obviously, the lower-growing varieties are 
best located at the front of the garden where 
they can get plenty of sun, with the taller 
species used as a backdrop. 

Herbs are generally quite pest- and 
disease-resistant, but when young are sub- 
ject to attack by snails and slugs. They 


should be picked routinely, and either used 
fresh, or dried in bunches and stored for 
later use. 

In winter when the garden is dormant, 
well-rotted organic matter can be used to 
cover the bed in readiness for the following 
season. Most perennial herbs die back com- 
pletely in moderate to cold climates, their 
root systems remaining under the ground. 
Mulching not only provides a much needed 
nutritional boost, but also protects them 
from frosts in really cold areas. Annual 
herbs also disappear in winter, although 
many varieties will self-sow, and pop 
up again in spring when the ground 
becomes warm. 

An open, sunny location and light, 
well-drained soil are the requirements for 
the successful herb garden. Use curved lines 
in the garden and avoid straight-edged beds. 
Combine herbs according to height, foliage 
color, and texture, and put in a pathway to 
ensure easy access for harvesting. Although 
many herb species originated in the 
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A herb garden with curved planting lines, where twenty varieties of sun-loving herbs grow in profusion. 


The flowering dill on the left and fennel on the right give height and interest to these decorative beds. 


Mediterranean regions, they can be grown in 
a wide range of climates if the right growing 
conditions are provided. Frequent picking 
helps to encourage new growth and prevents 
annual varieties from running to seed early 
in the season. 


Key to planting scheme 


1. Horseradish (Cochlearis armoracia) 
30 em (1 ft) 

2. Parsley (Petroselinum crispum) 30 em 
(1 ft) 

3. Chives (Allium schoenoprasum) 30 em 
(1 ft) 

4. Chervil (Anthriscus cerefolium) 45 em 
(18 in) 

5. Rosemary (Rosemarinus officinalis) 1.5 m 

(5 ft) 

Tarragon (Artemisia dracunculus) 1 m (3 ft) 

Oregano (Origanum vulgare) 60 cm (2 ft) 

Thyme (Thymus) 15 cm (6 in) 

. Mint (Mentha) 45 em (18 in) 

10. Apple mint (Mentha) 45 em (18 in) 

12. Fennel (Foemiculum vulgare) 1 m (3 ft) 

13. Lemon grass (Cymbopogon citratus) 1.5 m 


See SN 


(5 ft) 

14. Garlic (Allium sativum) 1.5 m (5 ft) 

15. Comfrey (Symphytum officinalis) 1.2 m 
(4 ft) 

16. Sage (Salvia officinalis) 1 m (3 ft) 

17. Coriander (Coriandrum sativum) 60 cm 
(2 ft) 

18. Dill (Anethum graveolens) 1 m (3 ft) 

19. Nasturtium (Tropaeolum) 30 cm (1 ft) 

20. Camomile (Matricaria chamomilla) 45 em 


(18 in) 


Propagating pennyroyal by root division. 
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Annual Herbs 


Anise 

(Pimpinella anisum) 

Description: A small-growing herb, reaching 
45-60 cm (1 !/2-2 ft) in height, with aromatic, 
serrated (dissected) foliage. The flowers are 
small and white, followed by brown seeds, 
which have a distinctive aniseed taste. 

Cultivation: Requires a sunny but shel- 
tered position and rich, well-drained soil. 
Sow seeds in spring and again in summer if 
required. 

Harvesting: When the seeds have 
turned brown remove the heads before they 
have time to drop the seed. The seed heads 
may still need a little drying out, and this is 
done by exposing them to direct sunlight sev- 
eral times. When completely dry, shake out 
seeds and store in a tightly lidded jar away 
from bright light. 

Uses: Aniseed is used in a wide range of 
foods including cakes, breads, biscuits (cook- 
ies), and salads. 


Basil 

(Ocimum basilicum) 

Description: A leafy medium-sized plant, 
growing to 75 cm (2 1/2 ft) with mid-green 
aromatic foliage. There is also a smaller form, 
bush basil (Ocimum minimum), which only 
reaches 30 cm (1 ft) in height, and has a more 
compact and dense shape. 

Cultivation: Requires a rich, well- 
drained soil and warm growing conditions, 
plus plenty of water, especially during sum- 
mer. To keep foliage production going, pinch 
out the flower heads before the small white 
blooms have a chance to appear. Sow seeds in 
spring. In hot climates, successive plantings 
can be made until fall (autumn). 

Harvesting: Simply remove foliage as 
needed to use fresh, or dry and store for later. 

Uses: Because of its strong, distinctive 


taste, basil is popular in many recipes, espe- 
cially Mediterranean foods. 


Borage 

(Borago officinalis ) 

Description: A most attractive plant, growing 
to 1 m (3 ft) with gray-green foliage and pretty 
heads of clear blue flowers. Both leaves and 
stems are covered with prickly hairs. 

Cultivation: Likes a warm, sheltered 
position, and can be grown in semi-shade. The 
soil must be deep and well drained, with plen- 
ty of organic matter added prior to planting. 
Sow seeds in spring in cold climates; succes- 
sive sowings are possible in warmer climates. 

Harvesting: The stems containing foliage 
and flowers can be picked in late summer and 
hung to dry, or use fresh. Cooking helps to 
remove the prickly texture of the foliage. 

Uses: The leaves, both fresh and dried, 
are used in a wide range of recipes. The flow- 
ers can be crystallized and used for decora- 
tive purposes. 


Chervil 
(Anthriscus cerefolium) 
Description: A pretty herb with light green 
feathery foliage that has a distinctive aroma 
and taste. In the right conditions, it grows to 
30 cm (2 ft). Small white flowers appear and 
eventually go to seed. The plant may happily 
re-seed and appear the following season. 

Cultivation: A warm, sheltered position 
is essential, with some protection from direct 
summer sun in warmer climates. The soil 
must be moderately rich with good drainage. 

Harvesting: The foliage can be picked 
and eaten fresh as required. It can also be 
dried at the end of the season and stored for 
later use. 

Uses: Often used in French recipes, or 
as part of a “bouquet of fines herbes”. Used 
most frequently to flavor omelettes, fish, and 


chicken dishes. 
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Left: Anise. 


Below: This potager garden is based on a circular 
shape cut into six segments, where rows of vegetables 
and herbs are arranged according to their size, 
foliage, color and texture. Popular long-blooming 
flowers such as viola, ageratum and nasturtiums add 


color to the composition. 
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Coriander 
(Coriandrum Sativum) 
Description: Another leafy herb, growing to 
45-60 em (1 1/2 - 2 ft), with tall stems topped 
by delicate white flower heads. The leaves, 
stems, and seeds—the edible portions of the 
plant— have a strong aroma and taste. 
Cultivation: Like parsley and other leaf 
herbs, coriander prefers a sunny, open posi- 
tion and rich, moist soil conditions. Seeds 
should be sown in spring, although later sow- 
ings are permissible in warmer climates. 
Harvesting: Pick stems and leaves as 
needed, and pinch out flower heads if wanting 
to extend the leaf-producing period. Seeds are 
collected after the plant has died back. They 
can be dried and stored in an airtight container. 
Uses: The fresh leaves or crushed seeds 
are popular in curries and other Asian food. 
Can be added raw to salads or as an accompa- 
niment to seafood. 


Cumin 

(Cuminum cyminum) 

Description: A low-growing, slender plant 
with branching stems and deep green foliage. 
The flowers, which are white or rose-colored, 
are followed by oblong yellow-brown seeds 
that are covered with hairs. 

Cultivation: Rich and well-drained soil 
is essential and a warm climate. Position 
plant in full sun. Cumin will not with stand 
dry conditions, so water well in summer. 

Harvesting: The seeds are harvested 
and dried, then stored in airtight containers. 

Uses: Very useful in curries and other 
Asian foods. The seeds can be used whole, or 
ground and added to curry pastes. 


Dill 

(Anethum graveolens) 

Description: A tall, slender herb that grows to 
1 m (3 ft) in height, with pungent blue-green 
feathery foliage, topped by umbrella-shaped 


heads of pale yellow flowers. The flowers con- 
tain seed, which can also be gathered and 
used for culinary purposes. 

Cultivation: Choose a sunny, sheltered 
position and plant in light, well-drained soil 
that has been enriched with some well-rotted 
manure or compost. 

Harvesting: The foliage can be cut and 
eaten as required, and the seeds gathered by 
cutting off the flower heads and drying them 
in the sun. After drying, the seeds can be gen- 
tly shaken out and stored in an airtight jar. 

Uses: The fresh leaves of dill are used 
extensively, but they can be dried and stored 
for later use. The seeds are also excellent in a 
wide range of foods, including salads, pas- 
tries, breads, and sauces. 


Fennel 

(Foeniculum vulgare dulce) 

Description: The herb is often confused with 
dill, because its appearance is similar. Fennel 
foliage is lighter and brighter in color, howev- 
er, and it has a distinctive aniseed taste—dill 
has a more peppery taste. Fennel grows to 1 
m (3 ft) in height with feathery foliage topped 
by umbrella-shaped, bright yellow flowers. 
The base of the plant is bulbous and white, 
and this portion of the plant is also edible. 

Cultivation: Choose a warm sunny posi- 
tion that is sheltered from strong winds. The 
soil must be rich and moist, and the plant 
mulched with well-rotted manure to force the 
swollen bulb at the base. Blanch the bulb by 
covering it with manure and soil mixed 
together, and water well. 

Harvesting: The entire plant can be cut 
from the base when the bulb is a good size. 
The foliage can be cut and eaten as required, 
and if the plant is allowed to flower and seed, 
the seeds can also be collected and dried. 


Right: Nasturtiums are good companion 
plants in the herb garden. 
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Uses: The chopped leaves are added to 
a wide range of salads and cooked dishes. The 
finely sliced bulbous base is also a wonderful 
salad accompaniment. The seed, when dried, 
is combined with breads, pastries, and pasta. 


Perennial and Biennial Herbs 

Most perennial varieties will die back at the 
end of summer, virtually disappearing into 
the soil. They should be protected in cold cli- 
mates with a layer of organic mulch, and 
should be watered occasionally if the winter is 
dry. In spring the plant will re-emerge, and it 
should be mulched again and fed to encourage 
growth of foliage and later flowers. 


Balm 
(Melissa officinalis ) 
Description: A shrubby perennial bush grow- 
ing to 75 em (2 1/2 ft) covered with mid-green 
lemon-scented foliage and later small white 
flowers. 

Cultivation: Extremely easy to grow in 
a wide range of soils and conditions, balm (or 
lemon balm) can become a pest as it quickly 
self-seeds and spreads through the garden. It 
is advisable to trim the tops of the stems to 
prevent flowering. 

Harvesting: Cut the foliage as required 
and use fresh, or dry and store for later use. 

Uses: Frequently used as a seasoning or 
flavoring for chicken and fish dishes and in 
fruit salads. 


Bay 

(Laurus nobilis) 

Description: Bay trees are evergreen and 

native to the Mediterranean region, growing 

to 12 m (40 ft) in the right conditions, with 

aromatic foliage, and berries that can also 

be harvested. The leaves are shiny and 

leathery, and the berries a deep-purple. 
Cultivation: Can be grown in a wide 

range of soils and conditions, although heavy 


frost can damage the evergreen foliage. 

Harvesting: Pick leaves as required 
and dry in a dark, cool place that is free from 
moisture. Place the leaves in an airtight jar 
and store away from light. 

Uses: An important ingredient of bou- 
quet garni, bay leaves are also used as a fla- 
voring in a wide range of Mediterranean 
recipes. They should be used sparingly as the 
taste is very strong. 


Bergamot 
(Monarda didyma) 
Description: A bushy perennial shrub grow- 
ing to 1.2 m (4 ft) with red flowers and mint- 
like leaves that have a hairy texture. 
Cultivation: Rich, moist soil and an 
open sunny position are essential for success- 
ful growth. Plants will die down after flower- 
ing, then re-emerge the following spring. 
Harvesting: Both the leaves and flowers 
of bergamot are edible, and should be har- 
vested and used fresh as required. 
Uses: The leaves are commonly used as 
a flavoring for pork. The flowers and foliage 
are also used fresh, chopped finely, as an 
addition to salads. 


Caraway 

(Carum carvt) 

Description: An ancient biennial herb grow- 
ing to 60 cm (2 ft) with feathery foliage and 
tiny white flowers tinged with pink. 

Cultivation: Can be grown from seed or 
seedlings in medium-rich, well-drained soil, 
in a sunny position but sheltered from pre- 
vailing winds. Plant in spring and prune 
back in fall (autumn) for a second harvest 
the following year. 

Harvesting: The fall (autumn) pruning 
is, in fact, the harvesting of the seeds. Cut 
the top of the plants with the flowers, and 
dry thoroughly. When dry the seeds can then 
be shaken out and stored in an airtight jar. 
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At first glance this may look like a classical mixed perennial border, but in fact vegetables and herbs 


have been integrated with the flowers. Some kitchen plants shown in this eye-catching display are 


mint, sorrel, spinach, basil, sage, camomile, carrots, dill, lavender, artichokes and climbing beans. 


Uses: The seeds can be used with meats 
and vegetables, breads, and dumplings. 


Camomile 

Lawn camomile (Anthemis nobilis) and Wild 
camomile (Matricaria chamomilla) 
Description: Both camomiles have pretty 
white daisy flowers with yellow centres. Lawn 


Caraway. 


camomile is low growing and used as a ground- 
cover or lawn, while wild camomile has a 
bushy habit, growing to 60 cm (2 ft) with light 
green foliage and a profusion of flowers. It is 
often integrated into the flower garden. 

Cultivation: Treat Anthemis nobilis as 
an annual and Matricaria chamomilla as a 
perennial. Both like moderately rich 
and well-drained soil, and lots of moisture 
in summer. Plant in a sunny position. 

Harvesting: The flowers of wild 
camomile can be picked, and dried in a cool, 
dry position. Store in an airtight container 
when thoroughly dry. 

Uses: The dried flowers are used to 
make a soothing, refreshing tea. 


Chives 
(Allium schoenoprasum) 
Description: A popular and widely cultivated 
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herb growing in a clump to 30 cm (1 ft) with 
slender green grass-like foliage and topped by 
circular mauve flower heads. 

Cultivation: Plant in a sunny, open 
location in rich soil that has had plenty of 
organic matter added to it. Water well during 
hot weather. 

Harvesting: Use a clean, sharp knife to 
harvest small bunches of chives as needed, 
cutting them at ground level. 

Uses: Used widely to provide a subtle 
onion taste in salads and cooked dishes. 
Garlic chives (Allium tuberosum) have a 
strong garlic aroma, and are popular in Asian 
recipes. Both should be added to food at the 


last minute, so their taste will not be lost. 


Comfrey 

(Symphytum officinalis) 

Description: A vigorous, clump-forming 
plant, growing to 1.2 m (4 ft) with large gray- 
green hairy leaves and slender stems topped 
by small mauve-pink flowers. 

Cultivation: Prefers a sunny, open 
position and moderately fertile, moist soil. 
It is very deep-rooted and can be used to 
break up heavy clay soils, although it is also 
inclined to be invasive and hard to remove 
except by digging deeply to remove roots. 

Harvesting: The foliage can be removed 
as needed by cutting at the base with a sharp 
knife. The plant will die back naturally in 
winter, and re-emerge in spring. Cut stems 
before flowering to avoid self-seeding. 

Uses: Some herbalists recommend eat- 
ing comfrey, although there are strong argu- 
ments against it. In the herb garden is as a 
green manure crop, or an addition to the 
compost heap, where it accelerates decompo- 
sition. 


Garlic 
(Allium sativum) 
Description: A perennial member of the onion 


family, with long, flat leaves and tall flower 
stalks topped by large circular flower heads 
that are white, tinged with pink. Beneath the 
ground is a bulb consisting of cloves, covered 
with a white membrane. 

Cultivation: Plant in a sunny position 
in rich soil with good drainage, and water well 
during the summer months if the climate is 
hot and dry. Spring is the usual planting time. 

Harvesting: When the foliage has died 
back at the end of summer, the bulbs can be 
dug up and dried in a cool, shady place. 

Uses: Surely one of the most popular and 
widely used flavoring herbs. Garlic is especially 
useful in Italian, French and Asian recipes. 


Horseradish 
(Armoracia rusticana) 
Description: An attractive leafy plant grow- 
ing to 30 cm (1 ft) with large, light green 
leaves emerging from the base. The small 
white flowers grow in tiny clusters on long 
stalks, and the fleshy roots are the most 
commonly used edible portion of the plant. 

Cultivation: Prefers a sunny, open posi- 
tion and moderately rich soil. Water well dur- 
ing hot, dry weather. Protect foliage from 
snails and slugs, which can be a problem 
when the plant is young. 

Harvesting: The roots can be dug up in 
fall (autumn) and the larger ones stored in a 
damp, dark place to be used for culinary pur- 
poses. If exposed to the light they will turn 
green. The smaller roots can be stored in a 
dry place and replanted the following spring. 

Uses: The young leaves can be finely 
chopped and added to salads. The roots can 
be grated and made into a concentrated 
paste. Store in containers in the refrigerator. 


Lemon Grass 

(Cymbopogon citratus) 

Description: A medium-sized, clump-form- 
ing plants, with masses of slender, pale 
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green, grass-like leaves that are slightly 
sticky to the touch. The foliage has a strong 
lemon aroma and taste. 

Cultivation: As an Asian native, lemon 
grass prefers a warm to hot climate. Grows 
well in moderately rich soil and plenty of 
moisture in summer. Foliage dies back in 
winter. 

Harvesting: The tips, shoots, and 
leaves are cut at ground level with a sharp 
knife as needed. 

Uses: Used to make a freshing tea, or 
chopped and added to a wide variety of cur- 
ries and other spicy Asian recipes. 


Lovage 

(Levisticum officinale) 

Description: An ancient perennial herb that 
grows to 1.5 m (5 ft) with dark green shiny 
leaves borne on straight, hollow stems. 
The stems are topped by attractive yellow 
flower heads. 
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Cultivation: Must have deep, rich, 
and moist soil to grow successfully. Can be 
cultivated in a wide range of climates and is 
often used as a windbreak on the border of 
a herb garden. 

Harvesting: The leaves can be harvest- 
ed and used fresh as needed. The seeds are 
also sometimes gathered and stored in an air- 
tight container. 

Uses: The finely chopped foliage is 
used to flavor soups and stews, and is some- 
times eaten raw in salads. The seeds have a 
particularly strong taste, and should be used 
in moderation. 


Marjoram 

(Origanum marjorana) 

Description: A useful perennial herb, growing 
to 45 cm (18 in) in height, with attractive, soft 
gray-green foliage and tiny white fluffy flow- 
ers in summer and fall (autumn). Has an 
attractive shape and can be used in the orna- 
mental garden to great effect. 

Cultivation: Prefers a warm, sheltered 
position and well-drained, light soil, with suf- 
ficient water in summer to prevent the roots 
drying out completely. 

Harvesting: The foliage can be cut and 
eaten fresh as needed, or dried at the end of 
the season and stored for later use. 

Uses: A basic herb with many uses, it is 
an ingredient of “mixed herbs” together with 
sage and thyme. The dried form has a 
stronger taste than the fresh foliage. 


Mint 

Spearmint (Mentha spicata) 

Peppermint (Mentha piperita officinalis) 
Pennyroyal (Mentha pulegium) 
Kau-de-cologne (Mentha piperita citrata) 
Applemint (Mentha rotundafolia) 
Description: There are many forms of mint 
with different distinctive foliage and tastes. 
The foliage varies in color and shape accord- 


ing to variety, and the flowers are white, lilac, 
or purple, again according to variety. 

Cultivation: Rich soil and moist condi- 
tions are the major requirement. Choose an 
open sunny position and take care to 
restrict the growing areas, as most mints are 
invasive and will swamp other plants. 
Traditionally, mint is grown near a tap or 
pond to provide access to water. A board 
pushed into the ground will prevent the root 
runners from spreading. 

Harvesting: The foliage can be picked 
and used fresh as required, or can be dried and 
stored in an airtight container for later use. 

Uses: Mint is a popular flavoring herb 
for a wide range of dishes. The individual 
varieties have their own particular uses, in 
sauces, jellies, and salads. 


Oregano 

(Origanum vulgare) 

Description: A strongly fragrant herb 
growing to 60 cm (2 ft) with bright green, 
coarse-textured foliage and tiny white flowers 
during summer. 

Cultivation: Oregano likes sun, 
although it can also tolerate partial shade. 
The soil should be light and well drained. 

Harvesting: Pick and eat the foliage 
and flowers fresh as required. The flowers 
have an even more intense taste than the 
foliage. At the end of the summer, the whole 
plant can be harvested by cutting the stems 
back to almost ground level, and hanging 
them to dry. Store in an airtight container. 

Uses: Oregano is one of the most popu- 
lar culinary herbs, favoured in Greek and 
Italian cooking. 


Parsley 

Italian parsley (P. Etroselinum crispum nea- 
politanum) and Hamburg parsley (P. sativum) 
Description: This biennial is probably the 
most popular and widely used herb grown. It 
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is a small to medium-sized, leafy plant, grown 
from seed, with deep green foliage that differs 
according to variety. 

Cultivation: Parsley likes a sunny, 
open position and well-drained but rich, 
moist soil. Add plenty of organic matter 
before planting, water well in summer, and 
pick regularly to prevent flowering. 

Harvesting: Simply pick the leaves as 
needed, which will also encourage further 
foliage growth. Pick at the base of the stem— 
the plant should last through winter and keep 
producing into a second summer. 

Uses: Generally added at the last 
minute to both hot dishes and salads. High in 
nutritional value, containing Vitamin C and 
iron. 


Rosemary 

(Rosmarinus officinalis ) 

Description: A perennial shrub, growing to 
1.5 m (5 ft) in the right conditions, with nar- 
row gray-green foliage that is highly aromatic, 
and a profusion of blue flowers in summer. 

Cultivation: Prefers a moderately rich 
loam with some lime added, and a sunny, 
open position. Good drainage is important. 

Harvesting: The foliage can be cut as 
needed and used fresh, or picked in bunches 
and dried for storage and later use. 

Uses: The oil contained in the foliage is 
extracted for commercial use. The foliage is 
used as a flavoring herb, and is especially 
popular in lamb dishes. 


Sage 

(Salvia officinalis ) 

Description: Another of the popular herbs, 
an essential for the balanced herb garden. 
There are more than 700 species of sage, 
which is a hardy, medium-sized perennial, 
growing to 1 m (3 ft) in height. It’s a clump- 
forming plant, and the foliage is gray-green 
and covered with veins. 


Cultivation: Prefers a rich, slightly 
heavy-textured soil, but good drainage is 
essential. Position in a sunny, open location. 

Harvesting: Simply pick and use the 
foliage fresh as required, or harvest in large 
bunches and dry for later use. 

Uses: Popular as a seasoning in salads, 
meat, and chicken dishes. 


Savory 

(Satureia montana) 

Description: A bushy perennial, growing to 30 
cm (1 ft) with small white flowers all through 
summer. The glossy green aromatic foliage 
has a slight peppery taste. 

Cultivation: Plant in a sunny, open 
position in light, well-drained soil. Sometimes 
grown as a small hedging plant, it is ideal for 
a herb garden border. 

Harvesting: The sharp-tasting foliage 
can be picked and used fresh, or dried and 
stored for later use. 

Uses: A useful flavoring for hot and 
cold vegetable dishes, or as a seasoning for 
stuffings or pies. 


Tarragon 

(Artemisia dracunculus ) 

Description: A bushy, tangled perennial, 
growing to 1 m (3 ft) with spicy fragrant 
foliage and flowers that don’t mature or 
bear seed. The foliage and stems die back 
in winter. 

Cultivation: Locate tarragon in a sunny 
position in rich, light soil. When the foliage 
dies back in early winter mulch the roots well 
and mark the spot to prevent accidental dig- 
ging-up of the roots. Water well. 

Harvesting: The leaves can be picked 
and used fresh, or can be harvested and dried 
for storage and later use. 

Uses: A popular herb in French cooking, 
used to flavor vinegars, dressings, sauces and a 
wide range of meat and vegetable dishes. 
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Thyme 

(Thymus vulgaris) 

Description: An attractive, low growing 
perennial, reaching 30 cm (1 ft) in height, 
with spreading stems covered with light gray- 
green strongly aromatic foliage and tiny 
cream-pink spring flowers. Other varieties 
are lemon thyme (T. citriodorus) and wild 
thyme (T. serpyllum). 

Cultivation: Plenty of sun, light, and a 
sandy soil are essential for success. The 
more gritty the soil, the better the results. 
Avoid shady and damp conditions. Thyme is 
often grown as a groundcover in garden 
beds, or as a lawn alternative in warm, 
sunny positions. 
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Harvesting: Pick and use foliage fresh, 
or dry bunches and store in an airtight con- 
tainer for later use. 

Uses: One of the major herbs, a basic 
ingredient of bouquet garni and mixed 
herbs. Usually added fresh at the beginning 
of the cooking process, so that the flavor can 
be absorbed. 


Watercress 

(Nasturtium officinale) 

Description: A delicious perennial with a bit- 
ing, peppery taste, watercress grows to 45 cm 
(18 in), sending out long stems that are cov- 
ered in darkgreen, glossy leaves and tiny 
white flowers. 

Cultivation: Must have damp condi- 
tions to grow successfully, although a stagnant 
pond is not suitable. Instead, plant rich, 
damp soil where water can run across the 
roots. To keep the foliage production going, 
pinch back flower heads as they appear. 

Harvesting: Pick the stems and use 
fresh. It is not suitable for drying. 

Uses: A valuable source of vitamins, 
biting and fresh in taste, used as an ingredi- 


ent of salads or soups. 


Fruits ¢ 


Planning 

Fruiting crops all require full sun and good 
growing conditions to produce results. When 
deciding on the placement of trees, vines, 
shrubs, or brambles, this factor should be 
taken into consideration. Remember, also, 
that these plants will require plenty of space 
as they mature. Do not place large growing 
fruiting trees too close together, unless you 
intend to prune them considerably, or they 
will overlap and prevent sunlight from reach- 
ing the fruit. Without sunlight the fruit will 
take much longer to ripen. 

Plant only fruits that do well in your 
particular climate. Choose a warm and shel- 
tered position, with some protection against 
strong winds or winter frosts. It is possible, 
of course, to grow a particular fruiting vari- 
ety in a climate that isn’t ideal, providing the 
plants are given extra protection. These 
plants will always be more susceptible to pests 
and disease infestation, however, and will 
require constant monitoring if they are to 
produce. In the long term it’s best to plant 
tropical fruits in a tropical climate, and cool- 
climate fruits in a cool climate. 

In a cool climate, young fruiting trees 
may need protection. A simple hessian 
(burlap) frost cover will be enough to shelter 
the tree from both spring frosts, which can 
damage soft, new growth, and fall (autumn) 
frosts, which will damage late maturing fruits. 
When the tree has become well established, 
after two years or more, this protection 
should no longer be necessary. 


Planting 

Deciduous fruiting trees are generally 
bought bare-rooted for planting in the dor- 
mant months, from late fall (autumn) to 
early spring. However, some nurseries stock 
potted fruit trees all year round. Select 
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Fruit trees in the fall. 


healthy, well-shaped trees and plant them 
immediately they are brought home from the 
nursery. Although the roots of bare-rooted 
trees are packed in a moisture-retaining 
medium, there is always a risk that this 
could dry out and the tree be killed. 

Choose a position with good drainage 
and dig a hole that is deep and wide enough to 
accommodate the full spread of the roots. The 
soil at the base of the hole should be broken 
up to allow root penetration when growing 
begins. Well-rotted manure or compost mixed 
with the soil from the hole will provide a rich 
basis for early growth. 

If the tree requires staking (and this is 
a good idea for most varieties) place the stake 
in the hole at planting time. Hammering a 
stake in after the event can damage the root 
system. Position the tree with care so that the 
main trunk is in line with the stake, and fill in 
and around with the soil/compost mixture. 
After planting, water well, and mulch with 
organic matter to suppress weed growth and 
to help keep the soil moist. 

Fruiting vines, berries, and bushes also 
require careful planting to remain healthy. 
Ensure that the area where they are to be 
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planted is free from weed growth, and dig a 
hole large enough to comfortably accommo- 
date the spreading roots. The addition of 
well-rotted organic matter into the ground at 
planting time will help ensure success. 

Most fruiting varieties resent grass 
erowth at their base. A continuous mulching 
program will help keep lawn from invading 
their root systems and competing for moisture 
and nutrients. 

Growing fruit adds an extra dimension 
to the productive garden. Even a small inner- 
city courtyard garden has space for a citrus 
tree or two, and if well grown they will pro- 
duce a good yield over many months. 

Consider growing fruiting plants 
instead of ornamental varieties as part of 
the garden landscape. Although tradition 
says that fruiting trees must be heavily 
pruned, this can be done to preserve the 
natural shape and line of the tree. Stone- 
fruit trees have glorious spring blossoms, 
and if well cared for will look attractive all 
year round. Apart from fruiting trees, 
there are many shrubs, vines, and bram- 
bles that bear fruit and require a minimum 
of attention. 
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The main disadvantage of fruit growing 
is the necessity for spraying pesticides and 
fungicides at various stages of growth. This 
can be avoided to a great extent if organic 
preventative measures are taken, and clean 
cultivation methods are observed. 


Watering and Feeding 

In hot and dry climates, irrigation will be nec- 
essary. Plants are best watered deeply once a 
week to encourage their roots to travel down- 
ward in search of moisture. Shallow watering 
has the reverse effect, and will encourage 
shallow-rooted plants. 

Mulch will help keep the moisture 
under the ground, especially if hot, drying 
winds are a problem. 

Most fruiting plants appreciate the 
addition of a fertilizer once or twice a year. 
Karly spring is a good time to feed plants, to 
boost spring growth, and again if needed 
when the fruit has set. Base the feeding 
regime on the needs of the individual plant. 
Plants in harsh climates or depleted soils 
will obviously require more feeding that 
those grown in deep, rich loam in a moist 
climate. 


Pruning 

Deciduous fruiting trees are generally pruned 
in winter. Pruning helps to keep the tree a 
manageable size for harvesting, and also 
encourages larger fruits. Most home fruit 
producers prefer pruning to an open vase- 
shape, which allows easy access to fruit at 
harvest time, and allows sun and air to pene- 
trate and hasten ripening. Use clean, sharp 
secateurs (pruners) and follow the instrue- 
tions for each variety. 


The Best Fruits 

In the following descriptions, brief notes are 
given on pruning. For greater detail, refer to 
the chapter entitled “maintenance’’. 


Apples 

(Malus pumila) 

Requirements: Popular because they can be 
grown in a wide range of soils and climates, 
although they prefer a cold winter. Many vari- 
eties that will fruit at different times, and are 
suited to different growing conditions. Good 
drainage is important, as is protection from 
strong winds. Most apples are self-sterile, so 
two varieties will be needed to cross-pollinate. 

Pruning: In winter, prune trees to a 
vase-shape. A young tree will take several 
years to shape. Fruit is borne on two-year-old 
wood, and the aim of pruning is to encourage 
the growth of these fruit-bearing stems. 

Pests and diseases: Some gardeners 
advocate an intensive spraying program 
against fungal diseases, black spot, and fruit 
fly. However, clean cultivation and good 
growing conditions can prevent many 
such problems. 


Apricots 
(Prunus armeniaca) 
Requirements: Likes a climate with warm 
summers and cool winters. A dry spring and 
summer are useful, as fruit tends to split if 
there is too much moisture. The soil should be 
an average loam, well drained, with organic 
matter added at planting time. 
Pruning: Prune to a vase-shape in winters. 
Pests and diseases: Brown rot, rust, and 
fruit fly can be a problem in certain areas. 


Blueberries 

(Vaccinium sp.) 

Requirements: A cool to cold climate is 

important for successful budburst in spring. 

Prefers a strongly acid, peaty soil that is well 

drained but remains moist, especially during 

summer. Feed late winter to early spring. 
Pruning: Do not prune during the first 

three years. Fruit is borne on the previous 

year’s wood. Cut from one to four of the old- 
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High-bearing apple trees laden with Democrat apples. 


est shoots on each bush to encourage new 
shoot growth. 

Pests and diseases: Birds can be a prob- 
lem as fruit ripens. Cover bushes with a net. 


Cherries 

(Prunus avium) 

Requirements: Like most deciduous fruiting 
trees and bushes, cherries do best in a climate 
that has cool to cold winters, although they 
can still be grown successfully in more temper- 
ate regions. Good soil conditions are impor- 
tant. Ensure that the ground is deep, well 
drained, and rich with organic matter. Two 
compatible trees are needed for pollination. 

. Pruning: Light pruning only, to open 
out the shape. Do not prune in winter. Brown 


rot can be a problem. 


Currants 

Blackeurrants (Ribes nigrum), red and white 
currents (R.sativum) 

Requirements: A deciduous shrub which 
prefers a cold winter climate, but can never- 
theless be damaged by late spring frosts. 
Enrich the soil with plenty of organic matter 
prior to planting. 

Pruning: With blackcurrants the fruit 
is borne on the last season’s young wood. The 
aim in pruning is to cut out old, dark wood to 
encourage new shoots to grow. This should be 
done in winter when the bushes are dormant. 
White and red currants are produced on old 
wood and little pruning is required. 
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Pests and diseases: Not generally 
susceptible. 


Grapefruit 
(Citrus x paradisi) 
Requirements: Sensitive to cold climates, 
grapefruit resents frosts and care will need to 
be taken to protect them. Like all citrus they 
need a fertile soil with good draining. 
Pruning: Remove sucker growth at the 
grafting point, then cut out any dead or dis- 
eased wood to keep the tree shape open. 
Pests and diseases: Aphids can intro- 
duce the virus tristeza in certain climates. 
Ask for disease-resistant strains. 


Grapes 
(Vitis vinifera) 
Requirements: These deciduous vines are 
suitable for growing in most climates that do 
not experience a high summer rainfall. Too 
much summer rain encourages fungal dis- 
eases. Ideally, the climate should be warm to 
hot, and not too wet. Vines can either be 
grown informally over a pergola or trellis, or 
trained professionally on a timber and wire 
support. The soil must be rich and well 
drained, with plenty of organic matter added. 
Pruning: Fruit is borne on new season’s 
shoots, arising from two-year-old wood. 
Severity of pruning will depend on how the 
grapes are grown. All pruning is done in winter. 
Pests and diseases: Various mildew dis- 
eases can be a problem. Spray with sulfur as 
an alternative to fungicides. 


Lemons 

(Citrus limon) 

Requirements: Very useful small trees, 
requiring little space and producing fruits 
over many months of the year. There are 
varieties for most climate conditions, includ- 
ing even very cold climates. Good soil condi- 
tions are essential and frequent feeding with a 


specially formulated citrus food will bring 
good results. 

Pruning: Remove suckers that emerge 
at the base of the trunk, then prune out dead 
wood from the center as required. 

Pests and diseases: If grown in good 
conditions lemons are quite hardy. Most 
problems arise from nutrient deficiencies. 


Limes 
(Citrus aurantifolia) 
Requirements: Very frost-sensitive, limes 
need warm, sheltered conditions. Rich soil 
with good drainage is essential. 

Pruning: Remove dead wood from the 
center of the tree if necessary. 

Pests and diseases: Ensure the right 
growing conditions to prevent problems. 


Mandarins 
(Citrus reticulata) 
Requirements: Slightly more frost-sensitive 
than oranges, mandarins can nevertheless 
be grown in cool climates if shelter and 
warmth are provided. Ensure soil is rich, 
add plenty of organic matter before planti- 
ng, and then add a routine mulch. 
Pruning: Only to remove dead wood. 
Pests and diseases: Watch for fungal 
diseases in warm, moist climates. 


Nectarines 
(Prunus persica var. nectarina) 
Requirements: Slightly less hardy than its 
close relative the peach. Otherwise require- 
ments are identical. 

Pruning: As for peaches. 

Pests and diseases: As for peaches. 


Oranges 

(Citrus sinensis ) 

Requirements: Although they prefer a warm 
to hot climate, oranges are quite adaptable 
and can withstand light frost is some protec- 
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tion is provided. They prefer a cool winter 
and warm to hot summer. Soil must be rich 
and well drained. 

Pruning: Let light into the tree by 
pruning out dead wood from the middle. 

Pests and diseases: Prone to fungal dis- 
ease in poor growing conditions. Nutrient 
deficiencies can create a range of problems. 


Peaches 
(Prunus persica) 
Requirements: The ideal climate for peaches 
is a warm to hot summer followed by a cool to 
cold winter. They can be grown in a wide 
range of soils, providing drainage is adequate. 
Pruning: Prune to a vase-shape in win- 
ter. Fruit is produced on one-year-old shoots, 
and young trees should start producing a good 
quantity of fruits the third year from planting. 
Pests and diseases: Leaf curl, rust, 
brown rot, and fruit fly are just some of the 
problems affecting peaches and nectarines. 
Can be grown organically with great care, or 
with a routine spraying program, 


Pears 
(Pyrus communis ) 
Requirements: Pears have the same basic cli- 
mate requirements as apples—-a winter that 
is cool to cold, a spring with light rainfall, 
and a warm summer. Rich, well-drained loam 
is essential. Pear trees take several years to 
reach maturity, not producing a heavy crop 
until about seven years from planting. 
Pruning: Prune in winter, creating an 
open vase-shape. 
Pests and diseases: Pear scab and 


codling moths are problems to watch for. 


Avoid wet conditions and use clean cultivation 
methods to prevent problems. 


Plums 

European plum (Prunus domestica), 
Japanese plum (P. salicina) and cherry plum 
(P. cerasifera) 

Requirements: The European plum requires 
cooler growing conditions than the Japanese 
varieties. Both types need a winter cool 
enough to induce dormancy. Can be grown in 
a wide range of soils and conditions, even tol- 
erating quite damp ground that would nor- 
mally badly affect stone-fruit trees. 

Pruning: Pruning is not essential to 
fruit-bearing, although commonly trees are 
pruned back to a vase-shape in winter. 

Pests and diseases: Plums are more 
hardy than most stone fruits, however, keep the 
ground clear of fallen fruits to prevent fruit fly. 


Raspberries 

(Rubus idaeus) 

Requirements: A cool-climate crop, growing 
best where the summer is mild and the win- 
ter cool to cold. Moderately rich, well- 
drained soil brings good results. Plants 
sucker freely and can be invasive if planted 
near the vegetable garden. Usually grown 
between two parallel wires and pruned hard 
during winter. 

Pruning: After fruiting, the old canes 
are cut back to ground level and the new 
canes tied to the wire supports. There is gen- 
erally quite a lot of work involved in main- 
taining a neat group of plants. 

Pests and diseases: Although a range of 
diseases can affect raspberries, if well grown 
they are quite hardy and resilient. 


Strawberries 

(Fragaria chiloensis x Fragaria virginiana) 
Requirements: Can be grown in a wide range 
of soils, but will not tolerate poor drainage. 
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Orange trees 


Most climates are suitable, and new plants 
can be continually produced by removing and 
replanting the runners developed after flow- 
ering. A very rewarding crop for the home 
garden. 

Pruning: Not necessary. 

Pests and diseases: To ensure the best 
crop, always buy virus-free plants and pro- 
tect the fruit from slubs, snails, and birds. 
Mulch plants with straw to support ripening 
fruit and prevent mold. 


Indoor Plants 


@ A Garden Indoors 


While indoor plants have always been with 
us, they were until comparatively recent times 
(and like so many other things) the pleasure 
and privilege only of the very rich and very 
powerful. Plants must have light to grow 
indoors, they require heat to survive the win- 
ter, and they must have water at all times. 
Until the industrial revolution began to bring 
glass and coal and plumbing within the reach 
of everyone, any gardener needed to 
be pretty well heeled to waste any of 
these expensive commodities on the survival 
of a mere plant, charming though the 
notion might be. 

But now homes are well lit and 
warmed, and water is available at the turn of 
a tap. Plant hunters have combed the world 
to find new and exotic plants to suit the 
indoor environment—nurseries have propa- 
gated them by the million—chemists have 
developed pills and hormones and fertilizers 
and fungicides to keep them happy in their 
adopted homes and all seems right with the 
indoor botanical world. 

Indoor plants have become a perma- 
nent feature of home decoration, in the same 
way as have pictures and objects of art (in 
which category some of the plants qualify 
very well). We take them with us when we 
move, and we plan rooms and even houses to 
display them to their best advantage. 

Success does not always reward the 
enthusiasm of the well-meaning grower of 
indoor plants. Eagerly awaited flowers fail to 
appear, the lush, firm foliage that caught the 
eye at the nursery dwindles into pale, spindly 
shoots that trail away to nothing. Rich colors 
fade, and the plant that was promised to grow 


at a great rate gradually slows down and dies 
away leaf by leaf. 

This is rarely the fault of the plant 
itself. It is more often that of the environment 
provided for it. In nature, plants are the most 
adaptable things of all creation. When the soil 
dries out, they send down roots to where it is 
damp. Rob them of light and they grow 
upward until their leaves reach the sun. 
Exhaust the nutriment in the soil and they’ll 
quickly send out feeding roots to where the 
soil is rich and the growing green. 

But that’s all in the outdoors where 
plants can do their own thing and find a way 
to survive. Shut them up in a pot where the 
roots cannot grow out or down and where 
they cannot reach the moisture, light and 
nourishment they need and they’re as help- 
less as animals in a cage. And without human 
help they have about as much chance of sur- 
vival. 

Any plant that can be grown successful- 
ly in a pot or container can be brought 
indoors for a time at least, but whether it will 
enjoy life there is a different question. The 
air inside the average home tends to be both 
drier and warmer than in the garden, partic- 
ularly in winter. And there is less air move- 
ment as well. 

Daylight is far less intense indoors, par- 
ticularly in summer when curtains may be 
used, and the hours of available light vary 
inside the home because of drawn blinds and 
artificial light. 

The biggest difference of all between 
indoors and out is generally in temperature, 
particularly when the house has some form of 
winter heating or summer air conditioning. 

All of these variations from nature are 
hazards to indoor cultivation and the ideal 
indoor plant is one that can survive for long 
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Above Left and Right: A striking use of 
palms, which receive adequate light from 
the skylight and window area. 


Right: These plants are grouped to look as 
though they have been freshly gathered from 
the garden. 


periods in spite of them. Sad to say, that ideal 
plant is almost non-existent in nature, and 
therefore the art of indoor gardening becomes 
largely a matter of learning to compensate for 
the natural lack of the plant’s vital needs. 


Choosing an Indoor Plant 
There are two principal divisions—flowering 
pot plants and the true houseplants. 

The flowering pot plants are chosen for 
the beauty of their flowers at certain times of 
the year. They are used in much the same way 
as cut flowers; that is, to provide a colorful, 
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often perfumed, accent to the decor. 
They are extremely beautiful when well 
grown, but must be looked on as temporary 
visitors at best. They are usually raised out- 
doors or in greenhouses, brought indoors as 
they begin to bloom, and returned outside 
after the flowers fade and they begin to 
become unsightly. The plants can recover 
their health and beauty outdoors and build 
up reserves of energy to flower another year. 

The popular flowering pot plants inlude 
bulbs of all kinds, gloxinias, cyclamen, gera- 
niums, poinsettias, azaleas, fuchsias, the 
flowering succulents, orchids, miniature 
roses, coleus and many other classes of flow- 
ering plants including annuals such as 
cineraria, primula and schizanthus. 

The true houseplants, on the other 
hand, are not as showy, particularly when 
young. Their beauty is of a special kind fea- 
turing leaf shape and interest with the flowers 
as a secondary consideration. They are most- 
ly tropical in origin, used to the lower light 
levels of the jungle floor, and not averse to the 
warmer temperatures found indoors during 
the winter. They dislike winter rain, but need 
plenty of water in their warm weather grow- 
ing season. When properly sited and well 
cared for, they can be left indoors permanent- 
ly to increase in size and beauty from year to 
year. 

These houseplants include such popu- 
lar favourites as aglaonema, aphelandra, 
aralia, aspidistra, fancy-leaf begonias, the 
bromeliads, calathea, codiaeum, cordyline, 
dieffenbachia, dracaena, fatsia, many ferns, 
ficus, maranta, monstera, the palms, pepero- 
mia, philodendron, pilea, pothos, rhoeo, san- 
schefflera, spathiphyllum, 
syngonium, tradescantia, zebrina and a thou- 


sevieria, 


sand others. 

Evergreen every one of them, with 
leaves in a myriad of shapes and shades of 
green. Some of them have vivid foliage as 


spectacular as any flower, particularly the 
varieties of begonia, cordyline, maranta and 
many of the bromeliads. These may be used 
to striking effect in a modern all-white decor., 
while the beautifully variegated types of 
chlorophytum, dieffenbachia, dracaena and 
the bulbous caladiums bring a refreshing 
dash of white to richer interiors. 


Growing in pots 

Growing single plants in individual pots lends 
itself to infinite variation. Single pots can be 
changed around with the seasons, and the 
plants in them given separate specialized 
treatment in watering and feeding. 

The method has several inconve- 
niences. Small single pots dry out quickly. As 
a rule, they need more frequent replacement 
of soil due to constant washing away of vital 
minerals with watering. All pots need 
drainage holes to rid themselves of excess 
stale water which would sour the soil and rot 
the roots. This means a choice between 
marked furniture and pot-saucers which are 
unsightly in large groups. 

The solution is to group the individual 
pots in a larger outer container, or in plant 
stand. Special waterproof trays can be made 
up to fit in large window recesses, and the 
pots arranged on them in a bed of moisture- 
retaining gravel or bark. 

By grouping the pots, flowering plants 
can be mixed with evergreen, and the display 
continually changed about for interest. 
Individual plants can be taken outdoors for a 
rest, for pruning or repotting. 


Plant Grouping 

Groups of plants can be grown together in 
larger containers as living permanent 
arrangements. Any large nursery these days 
will stock a selection of special containers 
planted with quite charming arrangements 
of popular indoor plants—palms, coleus, 


bromeliads, and ferns and mosses, all 
in together. 

Some of these plantings have almost the 
appearance of landscape in miniature, and 
the idea can be taken a step further by 
arranging plantings (for instance) solely of 
cacti and succulents in the form of a minia- 
ture desert garden, or dwarfed trees, grasses, 
rock, and mosses in the Japanese style, per- 
haps with the addition of a miniature oriental 
figurine or small pagoda. 


Growing Plants in Glass 

A fashion dating from Victorian times is the 
arrangement of exotic plants in large glass 
containers (acid carboys, fish bowls, large 
bottles of any sort) or under glass domes of 
the type used to protect clocks or collections 
of stuffed birds. For these arrangements it is 
best to use slow-growing plants that are small 
enough to be pushed through the bottle’s nar- 
row opening without damage. These arrange- 
ments require very little care or watering pro- 
vided you have made certain of using a steril- 
ized, weed-free compost. Once planted and 
watered, the natural moisture of the plants 
and the soil will evaporate during the day to 
condense and fall back each night. The plants 
remain crisp and green due to the high level 
of humidity and are protected from strong air 
currents and household gas. Just keep the 
glass containers away from direct sunlight in 
case the plants should become boiled alive. 


Hanging Gardens 

Hanging in containers is one of the most deco- 
rative of all ways to display indoor plants. 
Most of them need a great deal of water to 


Top Right: Spathiphyllum, known as peace 
lily, white sails, and white flag. 


Right: Herbs benefit from light and warmth 
near a kitchen window. 
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counter the constant evaporation taking place 
on all sides. The problem of reaching the 
plants can best be solved by hanging the bas- 
kets from a pulley so they can be lowered for 
watering and other attentions. 


Planters and Jardinieres 

The jardiniere is a pot or planter usually of a 
more horizontal design, to allow a spread of 
roots and volume of earth sufficient for larger 
plants (even small trees) or larger groupings 
of plants. Planters retain moisture longer 
than individual pots, and as a rule drain bet- 
ter when properly planted. Some of them 
have double bottoms to catch draining water. 
Some come on legs or even wheels so they can 
be shifted about. The most spectacular use of 
planters however is to mount them perma- 
nently on the inside of a window that receives 
the most sun and fill them with a display of 
plants that thrive on maximum natural light. 
In colder climates this may require double 
glazing to minimize heat loss due to low out- 
side winter temperatures. - 


Plant Windows and Terrariums 

Plant windows can be designed in several 
styles. Firstly there is the simpler form where 
glass shelves are arranged across a fixed win- 
dow and the whole used for a mass display of 
small plants on many levels. This brings the 
plants maximum winter light and lends any 
room a cooling effect in summer. 

The more elaborate and expensive form 
is to fit up a bay window or deep window 
recess as a miniature glasshouse by having 
glass doors fitted on the inside of the bay as 
well as the outside. This effect can be adapted 
to many modern homes and apartments by 
building the glassed extension outside the win- 
dow on a terrace. The floor of the recess or 
extension should be lined with a waterproof 
tray or planter, and used to display a collec- 
tion of tropical plants, which need constant 


summer humidity to survive. These may be 
separately potted and placed on a layer of 
moisture-retaining material or (more decora- 
tively.) planted directly in an arrangement 
around an old tree branch or rook. Provided 
a blind is fitted outside to protect the more 
delicate plants from direct sun, superb dis- 
plays of orchids, bromeliads and other tropi- 
cal exotica can be raised in this way. A fully 
glass-enclosed growing space is correctly 
called a terrarium and can be arranged in a 
smaller seale in a large fish tank. 


Winter Gardens and Conservatories 

Large houses of the nineteenth century often 
included in a winter garden or conservatory, 
a separate room largely of glass, arranged so 
that heat and humidity could be supplied to 
ensure an indoor display of flowers all 
through the cold weather. Today, similar 
arrangements on a smaller scale are orga- 
nized so that they can be closed off from the 
rest of the house in cold weather. This is best 
done with clear glass doors so the plants may 
be viewed from the rest of the home. Really 
striking displays of spring flowering shrubs 


Opposite Above: Indoor plants can be used to 
good effect in a classic entrance. The color 
accent can be provided by poinsettias, as 
here, or fuchsia, impatiens, madonna lilies 
or cyclamen. 


Opposite Below: A palm conservatory, featur- 
ing a well-grown Kentia palm (Howea forster- 
ana) on the right, flanked by two flamingo 
flowers (Anthurium scherzerianum) and a 
flaming sword (Vriesia splendens). Behind the 
table with its blushing blome (Neoregelia car- 
olinae “Tricolor’) is a Madagascar dragon tree 
(Dracaena marginata). On the far left is a 
parlor palm (Chamaedorea elegans) with 
another flaming sword and a peace lily 
(Spathiphyllum wallisii) in front. 
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and bulbs are obtained months ahead of the time 
they’d flower outdoors. Mass the plants extrava- 
gantly, water well for maximum humidity, and 
provide mild heating on cold nights. 

A simpler form of winter garden can be 
arranged in a well-lit bathroom. Here the 
level of humidity is often highest of any room 
in the house, and a wide variety of tropical 
and semi-tropical plants will revel in the 
steamy atmosphere. They can be arranged at 
windows to give privacy, or in large planters 
at the end of the bath. 

If plants are chosen that suit the normal 
temperature of the house, a conservatory need 
not be closed off in cool weather, and on a larger 
scale may provide space for a dining room or a 
pleasant room for relaxation. The addition of a 
glassed-in conservatory can wonderfully 
enhance a home, especially if the garden beyond 
can be partly viewed through the carefully cho- 
sen foliage displayed indoors. 


Pots and Other Containers 

Containers for potting indoor plants come in 
great variety—but still the most popular and 
practical are the unglazed terracotta pots, avail- 
able in every size from 5 em (2 in) to 60 cm (2 ft) 
in diameter, generally with matching under- 
saucers for the larger diameters. These pots gen- 
erally have one or more good-sized drainage 
holes, and are completely porous. This means 
excess moisture will evaporate through the sides 
of the pot, and conversely moisture can enter. 
This evaporative effect helps prevent roots 
scorching in hot weather and also permits the 
entry of air (important to plant growth) through 
the pot walls. 


@ Plant Care 


Drainage 

Whether they are kept in simple pots or 
grouped in large containers, all indoor plants 
demand perfect drainage. It is no use trying 


to grow them in containers without drainage 
holes, no matter how attractive they might 
appear. If a real splendid old urn does come 
your way, use it as an outer pot-holder, with a 
well-drained pot inside. Some bowls intended 
for flower arrangements can be converted 
into suitable plant containers by simply 
drilling holes in the bottom with a masonry 
drill. Good drainage holes should be at least 
1.2 cm (1/2 in) across, and a large plant 
requires several of them. 

Start by covering the hole with a simple 
plastic cupboard ventilator or sink strainer. 
This prevents the entry of unwelcome insect 
visitors form below. Next, a couple of pieces 
of broken terracotta pot to prevent precious 
compost from washing away, and finally a 
layer of coarse gravel. All told, this drainage 
layer may be as much as one-fifth the depth of 
the pot. 


Soil and Potting Composts 

Most plants need good soil if they are to grow 
well, and this is doubly important for indoor 
plants. It must be stressed that ordinary gar- 
den soil will not do indoors. It is not porous 
enough and does not drain properly. It tends 
to cake hard so that all the water you give the 
plant finds its way down the side of the pot 
instead of to the roots. 

Use instead composts or mixtures of 
materials balanced to the liking of the individ- 
ual plant. Fortunately, the main ingredients 
of these composts do not vary, only their pro- 
portions and the minor additions to them. 

Here are three suggested composts for 
pot culture. The basic formula for all of them is: 
7 parts of medium garden loam (steamed at 
93°C for 20 minutes to destroy pests, weed 
seeds and disease spores). 

3 parts of granulated peat moss or leaf mold. 
2 parts of coarse sand. 

All the above ingredients are measured 

by loose bulk, not by weight, and must be 
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Above: An indoor cottage garden using the 
climber morning glory above a series of pro- 
fusely flowering plants. For the larger con- 


tainers, try hydrangea and fuchsia, while 
bellflowers and helichrysum will do well in 
the smaller pots. 


Right: Low-growing greenery in a tasteful 
setting. 


mixed thoroughly, repeat thoroughly! From 


here on, the three composts vary. 


Compost No. 1 

Is used for delicate hothouse plants, or small 
plants in small pots, including the various 
annuals you might bring indoors. To each 
bushel of the basic compost (a bushel 
is approximately 0.03 cubic m [1 1/4 cu ft]), 
add 113 g (4 oz) of the following 
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fertilizer mix: 

2 parts hoof and horn meal, measured 
by weight. 

2 parts superphosphate, measured by weight. 
1 part sulphate of potash, measured 
by weight. 

21 g (3/4 oz) ground limestone or chalk. 

Mix these thoroughly into the basic compost. 


Compost No. 2 

This is used for less delicate plants and those 

in pots of 12,5 cm (5 in) and larger diameter. 
Use double the amount (226 g [8 0z]) of 

the prepared fertilizer to each bushel of the 

basic compost and mix in thoroughly. 


Compost No. 3 

This is used for large plants in pots more than 
20 cm (8 in) in diameter, and those which are 
to be permanently kept indoors. 

Three times the amount (340 g [12 0z]) 
of the prepared fertilizer should be added to 
each bushel of the basic compost. 

These composts drain well, retain nec- 
essary moisture and provide all the nutrients 
a plant will need until it outgrows the pot. 

Caution: In areas where the soil is 
already alkaline or rich in limestone, the 
quantity of chalk or limestone in the prepared 
fertilizer should be reduced. 

When potting up lime-hating plants 
(caleifuges), the limestone or chalk content 
should be omitted altogether. This will apply 
for most of the tropical houseplants. Almost 
without exception, they love acid soil, low in 
lime content, just as azaleas and camellias do. 

Other special groups of plants 
will require slight variations from the basic 
compost: 

Plump-rooted plants (like many of the 
bulbs) prefer a more porous mix, so omit 
some loam, add more peat or some vermi- 
culite. 

Cacti and succulents prefer a faster 


draining soil, so double the quantity of sand. 

Gross feeding, fast-growing plants 
(including coleus and many creepers) will 
benefit from the addition of well-aged animal 
manure to the compost. 

Epiphytes (including many orchids and 
bromeliads) use the compost more for support 
than feeding, gaining the bulk of their nutri- 
ment directly from the air and water. They’re 
quite happy with a simple compost of peat or 
moss, ground fir bark or old pieces of tree 
fern. 


Fertilizers 

The prepared compost contains all the nour- 
ishment a plant needs for healthy, normal 
growth, but there is a danger in indoor gar- 
dening that the nutritive elements in the com- 
post will be washed away through the 
drainage holes. 

Your local nursery will be able to help 
you with many types of fertilizers to replace 
the lost elements and promote growth, but be 
sure to specify your needs so they can help 
you select the best fertilizer for the purpose. 
Many suitable fertilizers for foliage plants for 
instance, are not right for flowering plants, as 
they force growth at the expense of bloom. 
Ferns do not like artificial chemical fertiliz- 
ers, preferring mild solutions of animals or 
fish manure. Citrus plants require a different 
fertilizer mix from azaleas, and different 
again from roses. 

Most fertilizers for houseplants are sup- 
plied in soluble form—either liquid, powder 
or tablets—to be dissolved in a large quantity 
of water. Follow the package directions as 
carefuly as you would a kitchen recipe. 

There are also slow-release fertilizers in 
granular or tablet form which release their 
nutriment over months at a time as the plant 
is watered. 

Whichever form you use, remember to 
add the fertilizer in dilution, and only on 


damp soil—dry concentrations of chemicals 
will harm more plants then they help. 


Water 
Control of water and humidity is the key to 
success in indoor gardening. Indoor plants 
need more moisture than plants outdoors. 
Paradoxically, more indoor plants are lost 
through overwatering than any other cause 
Plant roots need air as well as water, 
and cannot breathe if the soil is constantly 
soggy and does not drain well. Don’t judge 
watering needs by the condition of the sur- 
face. If soil appears dry on top, poke your 
finger well in. If it seems damp 2.5 cm (1 in) 


Right: Cacti are easy to maintain indoors. 


Below: A delightful way to grow strawberries. 
yas 
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Ensure a good level of humidity for individual plants by using one of these methods. 1. Bury the pot in 
damp potting mixture. 2. Place the pot on a tray of wet gravel. 3. Stand the pot within a bowl of water, 
ensuring the pot is raised just above the water line. 4. Water the foliage regularly with a fine spray, unless 
the plant is averse to wet leaves. 


or so down, no water is needed. Water 
when the plant shows signs of distress, not 
when it’s convenient to you. The need for 
water will vary according to the plant’s 
size and leaf area, the type and size of 
pot, and the temperature and humidity of 
the room it lives in. 

All plants will require more water in 
summer when they are making growth than 
in winter when they are resting, and it is a 
wise rule to water rarely and deeply rather 
than light and often. Best of all is to soak 
the plant in the sink or a larger bowl or 
bucket so that it absorbs water through the 
entire root mass, then leave it to drain 
before returning it to its regular position; 

Tropical plants particularly absorb 
water through their leaves as well as their 
roots, and suffer from the overdry atmos- 
phere indoors. They cannot compensate by 


the absorption of natural dew and rain 
indoors. During the summer months it is a 
good idea to stand the pot in a large tray of 
water or moist gravel so that evaporation 
can bring the necessary humidity to the 
leaves, and to spray all the foliage at least 
once a week with an atomiser. This can be 
done at close range without damage to fur- 
nishings, but an old towel placed around 
the pot may be advisable. 

Indoor plants prefer water slightly 
warm or at room temperature, particularly 
in winter. Most tap water is suitable, 
though some indoor gardeners prefer to let 
it stand to let excess minerals settle to the 
bottom. The Japanese, the most skilled 
indoor gardeners of all, prefer to use rain 
water, and set aside a large barrel to collect 
it as run-off from the roof. This of course is 
not practical for apartment dwellers. 
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Plants in plain terracotta against a bathroom wall. 


Air 
One of the more useful functions of plants is 
that they produce and distribute oxygen by 
breathing in stale carbon dioxide. The carbon 
they absorb as nutriment, the oxygen is 
expelled back into the atmosphere, helping to 
keep the air fresh. In every sense, plants are 
air fresheners and smog filters. 

Plants perform this valuable gas 
exchange through millions of tiny leaf pores 
called stomata—up to 200 of them to the 


square millimetre—and it is as necessary to 
their well-being as the absorption of nutri- 
ment through the roots. 

To carry out this function, their leaves 
must be clean, and the stomata exposed. The 
best way to ensure this is to place the plants 
outdoors on a terrace occasionally in a rain 
shower. If this is not practical, sponge the 
leaves down occasionally with a soft cloth 
dipped in fresh water to remove the dusty 
coating. 
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Plants appreciate fresh air, and wher- 
ever practical when the outside air is at the 
same temperature or warmer than the room it 
is helpful to open all windows and let both the 
room and the plants freshen up. 
Nevertheless, avoid placing them in strong 
draughts, which tend to dehydrate the leaves 


whether they are hot or cold. 


Temperature 

Plants, particularly the tropical types usually 
grown indoors, are greatly affected by 
changes in room temperature. In nature, the 
temperature rises as the days grow longer, 
falls as they grow short. Most plants must 
have a season of low temperature to rest and 
consolidate their energies, and warmth during 
the long days to make maximum growth and 
develop flowers. 

Many growers will try to give their valu- 
able plants a summer spell outdoors in a 
warm sheltered position, so they can really 
make growth, but with a little common sense, 
we can adapt indoor conditions to suit the 
plants as well as ourselves. A sunny window 
sill, for instance, will have a higher summer 
temperature during the day than the rest of 
the room. The same window sill may be colder 
than the room in winter and a light curtain 
may be needed between plants and glass to 
prevent damage from the cold. 

Room temperature for plants can be 
varied by moving a plant either away from 
the source of heat, or nearer to it, depending 
on the plant’s individual requirements. 

If a plant looks poorly, and if you’re 
not sure of its requirements, try moving it to a 
new position to see if it improves. 


Light 

No plant can grow without light, the catalyst 
which enables the plant to convert food to its 
own use. It does this by a process called pho- 
tosynthesis in which light reacts on the green 


chlorophyll in the leaves and enables them to 
extract the necessary sugar and oxygen from 
absorbed carbon dioxide and water. Light is 
the fuel that keeps the boilers going. 

As a general rule, flowering plants need 
more light than foliage plants if they are to 
bloom properly. The foliage plants called 
“indoor plants” are used to a low level of illu- 
mination in shade on the jungle floor, and 
therefore do best indoors where the light is 
diffused by curtains, or where the direct sun 
does not penetrate. Variegated-leaf plants, 
however, are an exception to this rule. The 
white leaf areas contain no light-sensitive 
chlorophyll and are unable to carry on the 
process of food conversion, so the more varie- 
gations a plant has, the more light it needs to 
continue healthy growth. 

In winter months, many plants in dark- 
er rooms will benefit from a few extra hours 
of artificial light—not ordinary room light, 
but fluorescent tubes which are cooler, and 
radiate the wavelengths most closely approxi- 
mating natural sunlight. There are in fact 
special types of fluorescent bulbs manufac- 
tured for the needs of plants. There are spe- 
cial planters incorporating light tubes on the 
market, but more often the light fixtures are 
mounted in a bookcase or window frame with 
the plants directly underneath. Such bulbs 
always come with details of the correct dis- 
tance of placement for every type of plant. 

In winter, houseplants need all the light 
you can give them and are best placed as close 
as possible to a sunny window. In summer, 
the opposite applies. 


Opposite Above: A cool, lush indoor fernery. 
The main feature is the tree fern Dicksonia 
antarctica, with a bird’s nest fern in front. 


Opposite Below: The nasturtiums on this 
window sill are grateful for full sunlight. 
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To remove a plant from its pot, place one hand on the surface of the potting mix and turn the pot upside 
down. Tap the rim gently on the workbench and the ball of soil should come away. If any roots are poking 
through the draining hole, break the pot to free them. 


Put a layer of small, broken pottery chips in the new pot, place the plant in the pot and ease mixture in 


around it, pressing down firmly. Throughly soak the repotted plant in a bucket or bowl of water before 
placing in position. 


Plants which lie naturally in or under trees, 
such as the ferns and bromeliads, need less light 
than those which are found in the open, such as 
palms and cacti. These may be exposed to direct 
sun. Most flowering plants need an average of 14 
hours light per day in the flowering season, but 
there are others that flower around winter in 


which blooming is triggered by fewer hours of 
daylight. These include cyclamen and poinsettias 
The latter particularly will not develop their col- 
orful bracts at all if they receive much illumina- 
tion out of normal daylight hours, and are best 
not brought into the living area until they are in 


full bloom. 


Potting and Repotting 

As a general rule, indoor plants should be 
repotted only when they have outgrown the 
pot and used up the nutrient in the compost. 
This can sometimes be shown by the plant’s 
roots appearing through the drainage holes; 
at other times the plant’s expanding root sys- 
tem will split the pot in two. 

Remember that the bulk of a plant’s 
roots will correspond to the bulk of its leaves, 
and a year of particularly heavy growth will 
generally mean a larger pot is necessary. More 
usually however, every second year will do for 
repotting, with a simpler replacement of top- 
soil during the year in between. 

Repotting is generally done in early 
spring, though some growers prefer autumn 
so the plant will look fresh for the 
winter season when color is so appreci- 
ated indoors. 

Repotting should be carried out on a 
large table, outdoors, in the shade. Having 
prepared the new compost, place the neces- 
sary drainage material in the bottom of the 
new pot, which should be no more than 5 cm 
(2 in) larger all around than the old, and 
should be sterilized. 

Water the patient several hours before 
the operation, and leave to drain. Then, tip 
the old pot upside down, placing a hand flat 
on the surface and around the stem or trunk. 
Tap the pot sharply on all sides with a stick, 
or on the edge of a table. It should now be 
possible merely to turn the plant rightside up 
and have the old pot fall away. [f it still sticks, 
however, run an old knife around the inside 
of the pot to loosen the roots’ grip and repeat 
the tapping procedure. 

Plant and root ball should slide out eas- 
ily in one mass, and it will not be necessary to 
disturb the roots further unless there are 
signs the pot has not been draining well. This 
will generally be shown by dead roots on the 
outside of the root ball. 
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Place the old root mass in the larger pot 
and pack the new compost all around the 
sides and a little on top, still leaving space for 
water below the pot rim. 

Tamp the new compost in firmly with a 
thin stick, water in and top up. Do not press 
too hard in case you damage delicate roots. 
After repotting, soak the 
by placing it up to the rim in a bucket 


plant 


of water, then set aside to drain before bring- 
ing it indoors. 

If it is necessary to return the plant to 
the same pot, you must take a sharp knife and 
cut away some of the root mass at the bottom 
and on all sides to make room for new com- 
post. You might also tease the roots out with a 
kitchen fork and cut away any stragglers that 
have circled themselves round and round the 
wall of the pot. 

Ideally, this should be balanced by 
removing some of the foliage as well, other- 
wise the plant will lose more moisture by leaf 
evaporation that it can absorb through its 
shortened root system. If cutting back the 
foliage would spoil the shape, then cover the 
plant (pot and all) with a large clear plastic 
bag, and leave this in place for a week or 
more to conserve humidity while the plant is 
starting to replace the lost roots. 


Pests and Diseases 

Indoor plants are sitting targets for attack 
by both insects and a variety of fungus 
infections. This is because they are exposed 
neither to natural rain nor to normal air 
movement, both of which help discourage 
pests outdoors. 

The best cure is prevention. Keep both 
plants and pots clean at all times, and give 
them the occasional treat either of an evening 
in the rain, or a bracing session under the 
bathroom shower (but not too cold please). 
Remove all dead or damaged flowers and 
leaves regularly. 
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Make a habit of checking indoor plants for 


insects or mealy bugs. 


If a plant is obviously sick or diseased, 
do not let it infect the others. Instead, place it 
outdoors in quarantine until it recovers. 
Wash down the leaves occasionally with luke- 
warm, soapy water. This is as effective as 
insecticide on many insect pests, and of 
course is non-poisonous to anything else. 

The most common scourges of indoor 
plants are: 


Aphids 
These suck juices of young shoots and can 
often be washed off with a good hosing out- 
doors. Or, the plant can be sprayed (also out- 
doors) with any of a variety of houseplant 
sprays. 


Ants 

These will be attracted by the aphids (which 
they milk), and may transfer them from one 
plant to another. If they have nested in the 


pot, ants should be soaked out with a solution 
of 1 1/2 teaspoons of chlordane to 4.5 L (1 gal) 
of water. 


Mealy bugs 

These are furry white sucking insects that 
cluster about leaf veins or bases, where they 
can be picked off by hand or swabbed with 
alcohol. But they also tend to suck from the 
roots of softer plants such as primula and 
cyclamen where they are harder to eradicate. 
Here the plant is best destroyed, or an 
attempt made to eradicate the bugs by brush- 
ing soil from the roots and spraying with 
white oil before replanting. 


Red spider 

These almost invisible pests proliferate when 
humidity is low, causing leaf fall and abrupt 
death of whole branches. The infected plant 
should be taken outside and thoroughly satu- 
rated with preventive spray. 


Thrips 

These sucking insects cause distortion of 
leaves and flowers by sucking the juices. They 
should be eliminated by outdoor spraying 


with DDT or Malathion. 


Scales 

White wax, brown and black scales should be 
brushed away with an old toothbrush. To pre- 
vent recurrence, spray the plant with white 
oil or soapy water. 


¢ Popular Indoor Plants 


Aphelandra (zebra plant). The Mexican aphe- 
landra enjoys dry heat and is quite suited to 
indoors provided the winter temperature can 
be kept above 13°C (55°F). The zebra-striped 
leaves are attractive at all times and the sum- 
mer flower spikes are in various yellow 
shades. Repot annually in spring, fertilize 
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Above: Interesting ideas for a conservatory garden with fruit trees. On the left is a pomegranate 
(Punica granatum), with Meyer lemon trees behind and kumquats (Fortunella margarita) on the 
right. In front is the reliable agapanthus or African lily. 


twice a month in summer. Use a rich compost 
with almost one-third manure. 

Araucaria (Norfolk Island pine). This 
is one of the few conifers that will survive 
indoors, and most valued for its formal 
Christmas tree shape, though it is necessary 
to turn the plant regularly to preserve this. 
Away from the coast it may even do better 
indoors than out in the open. A compost of 
half sand and half lead mold suits it best, and 
as much light as you can give out of full sun. 
Water regularly in summer, rest in winter, 


Right: Ever popular African violets. 
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and feed it once a month. Minimum winter 
temperature 14°C (57°F), and it needs annual 
repotting in spring. 

Asparagus (asparagus fern). Several 
species of asparagus are grown indoors and 
usually believed to be ferns. In fact they are 
much more robust plants, members of the lily 
family, and grow from a cluster of bulbs. A. 
plumosus is a delicate climbing plant with for- 
mally shaped pointed bracts, often used in 
corsages. A. sprengeri has long arching 
sprays of wiry green leaves like green 
Christmas tinsel and is usually placed in a 
high position so it can cascade forward. It 
bears red berries in winter. 

A. myriocladus bears minute green 
leaves in clusters like puffs of green smoke. 
All types of asparagus enjoy a compost of one- 
third loam and two-thirds peat moss and need 
frequent watering. Feeding twice 
a month in spring and summer and an 
annual repotting take care of their gross feed- 
ing habits. 

Aspidistra (cast iron plant). Most popu- 
lar in Victorian times, the glossy-leafed 
aspidistra will grow where nothing else can in 
extremely poor light. Plant it from divisions 
in a compost of loam and peat, and water reg- 
ularly in spring and summer. The leaves 
should be sprayed periodically with a few 
drops of white oil in water. There are varie- 
gated types. 

Azalea. Dozens of varieties of the beau- 
tiful Azalea indica are brought indoors each 
spring, but they are at best only temporary 
house guests. A rich, well-drained acid com- 
post of peat, leaf mold and sand suits them. 
They should be planted in shallow pots, for 
they are surface rooters. Water frequently 
and repot them any time, even in full flower. 
Feed azaleas well in summer (but not with 
animal manure). Do not fertilizer them before 
flowering as they will bolt to leaf. 

Begonia rex (king begonia). Unlike 


their garden cousins, king begonias are grown 
indoors purely for the rich colors of their 
leaves and because they do well in poor light. 
The large heart-shaped leaves are partly 
smooth, partly hairy and generally attractive- 
ly variegated in green, brown, crimson, pink 
and silver. They will survive a minimum tem- 
perature of 7°C (44°F), and should never be 
allowed to dry out. 

Calathea (peacock plant). Calatheas 
revel in the warm humid conditions of a green 
house or terrarium, but they can be kept 
indoors provided the temperature doesn’t 
drop below 13°C (55°F). Use a moisture- 
retaining compost of four-fifths peat and one- 
fifth loam with a sprinkling of charcoal. Keep 
them out of sunlight which fades the leaves. 

Calceolaria (ladies’ purses). The spring 
and summer flowering hybrid calceolarias are 
biennial, raised from summer-sown seed to 
flower the following spring. Prick them out in 
autumn, and finally plant individually in 
larger pots in mid winter in the glasshouse. 
They need progressive watering s they grow, 
but not on the leaves. Pot up the mature 
plants in a compost of leaf mold, manure, 
garden soil and sand in equal parts. Bring 
them indoors as the flowers open. Allow plen- 
ty of light but not full sun. Well-raised calceo- 
larias are a mass of puff-ball flowers in many 
shades of red, yellow, black, white and 
brown; but should be discarded after one 
flowering season indoors. 

Chlorophytum (spider plant). The 
ubiquitous spider plant is easy to grow and 
fascinating to observe as it develops new spi- 
dering plantlets at the end of long, arching 
stems. Grow it in a compost of half loam and 
half leaf mold, water regularly in summer, 
feed twice a month. It will grow with very lit- 
tle light and thrive in temperatures as low as 


Opposite and inset: Coleus, popular indoors 
because of their richly variegated leaves. 
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5°C (41°F). Keep a watch for caterpillars 
which make a mess of the attractively striped 
leaves. 

Clivia (kaffir lily). Clivia is a showy 
bulbous plant which needs as much light as 
you can give it in winter when it flowers, but 
demands summer shade. Plant it in half soil, 
half leaf mold with a little sand for drainage. 
Water regularly all year, tapering off slightly 
in winter. Feed once a month in summer with 
dilute fertilizer and repot every second year. 
Clivia is a large plant needing a pot at least 30 
cm (12 in) across, but rewards us with spec- 
tacular orange blooms on gray days. 

Codiaeum (croton). The dazzling cro- 
tons are the living rainbows of the plant 
world, natives of the Pacific Islands. Grow 
them in full sun with semi-shade in summer. 
They like plenty of water in the growing sea- 
son and fertilizer twice a month. A suitable 
compost is one-third loam, one-third leaf 
mold and one-third manure, and they don’t 
like a winter temperature lower than 15°C 
(59°F). Flowers are insignificant. 

Coleus (flame nettle). Coleus are gener- 
ally treated as annuals, though you'll proba- 
bly want to take a cutting of more spectacular 
varieties for the following year. Buy them by 
the dozen in early spring, pot up in a compost 
rich in leaf mold and sand and give them reg- 
ular water and feeding every 15 days. 
They like lots of light but not full sun, which 
fades the brilliant leaves. Pinch out develop- 
ing flower spikes to promote more leaf 
growth. 

Cyclamen. Beautiful cyclamen can be 
bought each winter in a myriad of shades of 
pink, white, red and purple. There are single 
and double varieties, plain and ruffled. They 
are usually potted in a mixture of loam, sand, 
leaf mold and peat in equal parts, and need 
regular feeding with dilute fertilizer as the 
flowers develop. A daily check for water until 
after flowering is also wise, though they must 


not be over watered. Give them plenty of light 
(but not direct sun) and keep the temperature 
up to 14°C (56°F). After flowering let cycla- 
men die down naturally for two months, and 
suspend water, laying the pots on their side in 
the shade outdoors. Repot at the first sign of 
new foliage in autumn, making sure the bulb 
is merely resting in a depression on top of the 
soil. 

Dizygotheca. Several species are 
grown, D. elegantissima the spider plant 
among them. This has a fragile look and bears 
fans of dark leaves that begin life with a 
strong reddish tint. It enjoys light, a well- 
drained compost and minimum winter tem- 
perature of 13°C (55°F). In dry indoor condi- 
tions it is a target for red spider and should 
be sprayed as a preventive with white oil. 

Dracaena (dragon plant) Dracaenas 
are a large group in the lily family, grown for 
their attractively striped and blotched leaves. 
Give them a rich compost of half loam, one- 
quarter sand and one-quarter manure, and 
water regularly through the warm weather, 
feeding them each 20 days. Dracaena sande- 
riana throws up a fountain of cream-margin- 
ed palm-like leaves, becoming quite tall. D. 
godseffiana has a smaller habit with leaves 
attractively blotched in cream and yellow. 
8°C (46°F) minimum winter temperature. 

Fatsia (false castor oil plant). Fatsia is 
a large plant for indoor use and has shiny 
pale green leaves. Very sturdy, it can be 
grown in poor light in almost any indoor posi- 
tion and will survive winter temperatures as 
low as 10°C (50°F). Pot it in two-thirds loam, 
one-third peat, and water frequently in warm 
weather. A monthly feed will keep the leaves 
healthy, though they should be sprayed as 
well. There is an attractively variegated type. 

Fatshedera. This is a natural hybrid 
between fatsia and hedera (ivy). It has the 
beautiful leaves of one and the climbing habit 
of the other and is suitable for a tall indoor 
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This winter garden features (right) weeping figs, a border of peace lilies, a mass (middle to right) of cas- 


tor oil plants (Fatsia japonica) and Kentia palms with lady palms (Rhapis excelsa) in front. 


specimen with some support. Plain and varie- 
gated types are obtainable and enjoy the same 
treatment as fatsia. 

Ficus (rubber plant). Ficus elastica, the 
India rubber plant, must be the most popular 
of all the shrubby house plants. It will grow in 
dim light with a temperature as low as 13°C 
(55°F). It requires regular water and monthly 
dilute fertilizer in warm weather. The large 
shiny leaves should be sponged regularly with 
water containing a few drops of oil and the 


plant does best in a compost of sand, manure, 
soil and leaf mold in equal parts. Ficus elasti- 
ca ‘Doescheri’ has variegated leaves and red 
shoots. Ficus lyrata (the fiddle leaf fig) has 
crepe-like violin-shaped leaves; Ficus ben- 
jamina has smaller leaves and the habit of a 
weeping willow. All are tropical, like humidity 
and attract red spider and mealy bug. 
Hedera (ivy). The rampant ivy grows as 
well indoors as out, and can be used in many 
ways. For indoor use it is more prudent to 
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select from the dozens of less exuberant deco- 
rative types with fancy-shaped or variegated 
leaves. Gray-green ‘Glacier’ with its pink and 
white markings is a popular choice. Variety 
‘Cristata’ has ruffled edges, ‘Needlepoint’ has 
long-pointed leaves and ‘Gold Heart’ has a 
yellow blotch. Ivies will grow in any light and 
thrive in temperatures down to 6°C (42°F). 
Grow them in a compost of loam and leaf 
mold, and water regularly in the warm 
months. Repot ivy at least every other year 
and don’t hesitate to prune long trailing stems 
to encourage branching. 

Hippeastrum (amaryllis). Most spectac- 
ular of the amaryllis family, vivid hippeas- 
trums bear flowers in many combinations of 
white, gold, scarlet and orange. The fist-sized 
bulbs are potted up when the leaves die down 
in autumn, in a compost of leaf mold, peat, 
sand and manure in equal parts. They resist 
temperatures of 13°C (55°F), like plenty of 
light and regular water. The enormous flow- 
ers appear from the bare bulb. 

Hyacinthus (hyacinths). Most fragrant 
of all the spring flowering bulbs, hyacinths 
are potted up in autumn using a fibrous, fast- 
draining compost in wide bowls. These are 
watered, then left in a dark, airy place until 
the first shoots show. The bowl should be 
brought progressively into direct light and the 
individual shoots covered with paper cones or 
small glasses to force the flower stems well 
above soil level. Increase the water and feed 
every two weeks until the flowers fade. 

Kalanchoe. Popular succulents with 
winter and spring flowers in many shades of 
yellow, pink and scarlet, kalanchoes are easy 
to grow in a compost of equal parts sand, leaf 
mold and garden soil. They like full light and 
require very little water, especially in winter. 
A light feeding two or three times a year is 
plenty. 10°C (50°F) is the minimum winter 
temperature they can use without dropping 
leaves. Grow them easily from cuttings. 


Peperomia. Peperomias are small 
fleshy plants with decorative leaves, used for 
low indoor plantings. They grow easily from 
cuttings and quickly spread into a dense 
mass. All species prefer diffuse light and regu- 
lar water, for they are jungle plants. Feed 
them every month and plant in a well drained 
compost of peat and sand. 18°C (64°F) is the 
minimum temperature. 

Pilea (aluminium plant). The metallic 
leaves of Pilea cadieri are spectacular under 
artificial light, for they have a reflective quali- 
ty. Pileas grow easily in a mixture of half sand 
and half leaf mold and require frequent water 
in summer for they wilt easily. Dim light suits 
them well and a minimum 18°C (64°F) in win- 
ter. The smaller Pilea microphylla is known 
as the artillery plant from its habit of firing 
seeds all over the place in warm weather. 

Poinsettia. Poinsettias are uninterest- 
ing plants that become suddenly spectacular 
in midwinter when they develop vivid scarlet 
bracts around their tiny yellow flowers. Grow 
the miniature varieties such as Annette Hegg 
in a compost of sand, manure and leaf mold 
and be sure not to give them too much direct 
light, which inhibits development of the 
bracts. Cut back after the bracts fall. 

Primula. Many species of annual prim- 
ula are brought indoors to brighten up spring 
days. They are often raised from seed and 
planted out in a compost of peat, leaf mold 
and garden soil in equal thirds. Primula like 
plenty of diffused light, frequent water 
(though not on the leaves) and a regular 
ration of liquid manure. Large-flowered 
Primula obconica (the poison primrose) is 
often used, though many people are allergic to 
its hairy leaves. Daintier P. malacoides (the 
fairy primrose) looks gay in a light window, 
and single specimens of the vivid P. polyantha 
are often brought indoors when in flower. 

Sansevieria (mother-in-law’s tongue). 
Sharp as a mother-in-law’s tongue are the 
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An imaginative planting. Spring flowers can be brought inside while they 
bloom, then returned to the garden. 


A cactus garden. Tall in the middle are Spanish bayonets (Yucca aloifolia), with mother-in-law’s tongue in 


front and jade tree (Crassula ovata) on the right. On the left are specimens of the dramatic Christmas 
cactus (Schlumbergera) flanked by the softer flowers of Kalanchoe blossfeldiana ‘Emma Lord’. 
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The correct pruning cut for indoor plants is that on 


the left. The others shown are too far from the bud, 


too angled, and too close to the bud. 


long strap-like leaves of sansevieria. Though 
tropical, it will survive winters as low as 7°C 
(44 °F) and even dim light, though it will 
rarely flower indoors, sansevieria will grow 
from leaf cuttings in sand. Mature plants like 
a compost of two-thirds leaf mold and one- 
third garden soil, and in warm humid cli- 
mates throw up spikes of delicate pale green 
flowers. Water often in heat. 

Saxifraga (roving railor). The charm- 
ing Saxifraga stolonifera is often called 
strawberry geranium, though it is related to 
neither of those plants. The furry, attractive- 
ly marked leaves grow into dainty rosettes 
with red stems and throw out strawberry-like 
runners which develop new plants at the 
ends. In spring it produces 30 em (1 ft) spikes 
of pink flowers. Saxifraga likes a moist com- 
post of peat, garden soil and sand, and should 
not be over-watered. It does well in any light 
but direct sun. 


Solanum (Jerusalem Cherry). Related 
to the tomato, potato and eggplant, the cheer- 
ful little Jerusalem cherry produces its bright 
berries in winter. It will grow in temperatures 
down to LO°C (50°F), likes a compost of loam, 
sand and manure in equal parts. Feed it 
monthly from spring to autumn to encourage 
development of the flowers and berries—for 
without them it is most uninteresting. 
Solanums will appreciate the most light you 
can give them, even full sun. 

Strelitzia (bird of paradise). The gor- 
geous bird of paradise flower can be grown 
indoors in a light, sunny position, but it takes 
a large container to hold the enormous root 


mass. A compost of garden soil, leaf mold and 
peat will provide the best medium. It needs 
frequent water and twice-weekly feeding from 
spring to winter. Repotting is necessary every 
second year, and occasional top dressing will 
benefit the plant which is a gross feeder. A 
large clump of strelitzia will bloom continu- 
ously through the warm weather. 


@ Bonsai @ 


The Japanese word “bonsai” means simply 
“planted in a container” or, more loosely, 
“pot plant”. But these creations are the result 
of artistic perception and skill, and do not 
happen by accident. 

Bonsai is a slow and painstaking hobby 
for bonsai trees owe as much to human 
artistry as they do to nature. Nobody who has 
ever seen a tiny 25 cm (10 in) tree flowering 
and bearing fruit on its miniature branches 
can fail to be entranced. 

Keeping a plant alive in a constricted 
container is only the most elementary intro- 
duction to the art. To create real bonsai you 
prune and coax and train the tree into a 
beautiful, but still natural, shape. 

Nature’s own lead is followed so that 
the plant’s most obvious features are refined 


and pinpointed, as if they were seen from afar 
through the glass of artistic perception. Shape 
and color of containers, texture of ground- 
covers and associated plants, and choice of 
background all play a part. But the main aim 
is to enhance the tree’s natural beauty with- 
out the distraction of other features. 


1. Bonsai must be grown in containers to con- 
trol the dwarfing process—planted in the open 
ground they will quickly assume natural size. 


2. Bonsai are not house plants—though they 
can be brought inside occasionally as decora- 
tion. A prolonged stay indoors would kill 
them, for they must have natural sun, rain 
and air. 


3. Bonsai are not delicate, but amazingly 
hardy when properly planted. Many famous 
Japanese specimens have survived for hun- 
dreds of years with a minimum of training 
after their initial establishment. 


There are several techniques to be mas- 
tered for bonsai, notably root-pruning and 
wiring, but apart from these there is very lit- 
tle variation from standard procedure in the 
watering, trimming, manuring and soil condi- 
tioning. 

Drying out can be a problem in warmer 
climates than that of Japan, and larger con- 
tainers must often be resorted to. Also a 
balmy year-round climate causes plants to 
grow faster. 

Unfortunately too, bonsai are subject 
to the same diseases and attract the same 
pests as ordinary garden plants. 


Position 

Outdoors, in containers, they can be raised 
on a table or wall to place them at good view- 
ing and working height, or kept on a paved 
area. They should not be placed on the bare 
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soil, as this would encourage roots to grow out 
of the pot seeking extra nourishment. 

They should be open to rain and a cer- 
tain amount of sun, but need protection from 
strong wind and really heavy deluges. Under 
a pergola or canopy of mesh is ideal, under 
the shade of deciduous trees. These have bare 
branches in spring, but give protection with 
fine leaves from early summer to late autumn. 
Low winter sun comes under the branches, 
high summer sun is cut off except in the early 
morning. 

A great advantage with bonsai is that 
they are relatively portable and can be moved 
to a position which suits them at different 
times of the year. Cold-climate plants might 
well be moved to the cool side of your home in 
the summer. Tropical plants could be taken 
into a sunroom for the winter. 


Types of Trees 

Almost any can be selected so long s the leaves 
are naturally on the small side. While leaves 
will tend to grow smaller after some years’ 
training, they still need to be in proportion to 
the plant. For instance, a 30 cm (1 ft) London 
plane tree with 10 cm (4 in) leaves could never 
look miniature or realistic. But a Chinese 
elm, which has 12 mm (1/2 in) leaves even on 
a mature specimen, would be ideal. 

It is true that flowers and fruits on bon- 
sai tend to be much the same size as on their 
giant counterparts, but they can always be 
thinned judiciously, and are not on the tree 
all the time. A small-berried firethorn could 
be trained most effectively to resemble a 
mature, gnarled apple tree. 


Size 

There is no fixed rule. There are baby bonsai 
2.5 cm (1 in) or so high, grown in containers 
not much bigger than a thimble—and there 
are others 1.8 m (6 ft) and more in height 
grown in very large containers. 
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Japanese practice is to use four basic 
sizes: (a) miniature—under 5 cm (2 in) in 
height; (b) small—from 5 to 15 ecm 
(2-6 in); (c) medium—from 15 to 30 cm (6-12 
in); (d) large—from 30 to 60 em (1-2ft). 

Miniature and small sizes require a lot 
of care in hot weather. Medium and large sizes 
are more practical and give a real opportunity 
to create an acceptable work of art. 


Selecting a Plant 

According to variety, bonsai in Japan are 
raised from seed, layers, cuttings and graft- 
ings. All of these techniques are within the 
skill of the enthusiastic gardener, but are very 
slow. 

Bonsai can also be trained from natu- 
rally interesting plants taken from their 
native countryside. This is a very difficult 
process, particularly with natives, and best 
left until you have more experience. 

A short-cut is to look around plant 
nurseries (particularly in the back rows of 
neglected ones) for small trees or shrubs 
which have been cramped into containers that 
are too small for them. Many of these older 
plants have already begun to assume an inter- 
esting shape—a thickened trunk or a gnarled 
branch or two. 

They will make ideal material, for they 
are already used to growing in constricted 
conditions and will welcome the transplanting 
operation. 

Look especially for plants which have 
begun to develop a horizontal shape, or those 
which have double or triple trunks. They are 
particularly valued, for they can be trained to 
resemble a small clump of trees in a forest. 

Azaleas are the easiest to train, for they 
grow well in cramped conditions and shallow 
containers, but it is hard to find one with a 
single developed trunk, for they are much 
given to suckering. 

Maples are probably the next easiest, 


and quite cheap, as are pine seedlings. Or you 
might like to try kumquats, rhus. kowhai, 
jacaranda or cotoneaster. Even holly, if you 
live in a district where the berries color well. 

Try to avoid choosing a plant that has 
an unsightly grafted trunk. If it is bad in 
appearance to start with, it is unlikely that 
time will bring about any improvement. 

Any plant can be trained in its own nurs- 
ery container before transplanting to a more 
suitable and permanent pot. But for the 
moment we’ll assume you’ve found a plant with 
a shape that interests you from the start, and 
want to plant it in a pot as soon as possible. 


Choosing a Container 

A great variety of special bonsai pots can now 
be found at most nurseries and department 
stores.Shops selling Chinese products usually 
have a splendid range as well. 

Bonsai pots are generally in dull colors, 
such as deep red, liver, brown and gray, 
because the Japanese quite rightly believe 
that nothing should detract from the plant 
itself. White and yellow are sometimes used 
for plants that color in the autumn, and blues 
for plants that have pink or white flowers in 
the spring. 

The containers can be shallow or deep, 
square, round or hexagonal. They will be 
unglazed inside and have one or more large 
drainage holes. 

These are best covered with a small 
grille or piece of fly wire to prevent pests 
entering and stop the precious soil draining 
out. 

As a general rule, a tree of formal 
shape will be placed two-thirds of the distance 
along an oval or rectangular pot, or in the 
middle of a round container. Weeping or 
wind-swept plants are seen to best advantage 
in tall containers. 

Plants trained to grow on a rock are 
displayed in very wide, shallow containers 


A charming collection of bonsai. 


without drainage holes. These are often filled 
with water or sand to give the impression of a 
tree growing on a small rocky island. 

The Japanese consider that the ideal 
container should be from one-fifth to one-sev- 
enth of the total bulk of the plant it is to 
house, and when you remember that the bulk 
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of a plant’s roots balance the bulk of its 
branches almost exactly, you get an idea of 
how much root must be pruned away. 

You must decide at the outset just what 
you want to do with the plant you have 
obtained—whether you want to reduce its size 
or encourage it to grow further. Remember 
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that an overlarge pot will encourage growth, 
which you may not want. 


Preparations for Planting 

Before pre-pruning it is wise to minimize the 
transplanting shock by getting rid of any real- 
ly useless top-hamper of twigs and leaves on 
the plant. 

Extreme care must, of course, be exer- 
cised because it is very difficult to replace a 
branch once it has been cut away (though this 
can be done by grafting). 

Decide which side the plant will be 
viewed from, and plant accordingly, to show as 
much of the trunk as possible from the front. 

Remember too, that like a Japanese 
flower arrangement, the bonsai will have a 
basically triangular shape or effect, corre- 
sponding to the three points of Heaven, Man 
and Earth. This is not essential, but custom- 
ary in Japanese-style bonsai and may serve as 
a pruning guide. 

When the pre-pruning has been done, 
you can start to plant in earnest. This will be 
done only in the late winter or early spring 
for deciduous trees, when they’re dormant; 
or in autumn or early spring for evergreens. 

Choose a sheltered place to work, out of 
sun and wind. Soak the plant thoroughly in 
its nursery container. Tap it out, or if it is in a 
tin, cut away with tin snips. This will reveal 
most of the root structure. Now, begin to peck 
away the soil with a pointed stick or small 
fork, gradually reducing the bulk. 

If the plant is really root-bound, it may 
be necessary to use a garden hose and wash 
all the soil away so you can make out the 
growth of the roots. 

With a very sharp knife or secateurs, 
cut away any old roots. These are dark and 
do the plant little good so far as feeding is 
concerned. This root pruning will include 
some of the main roots—even the tap root, 
for the idea is to encourage the growth of new 


fibrous roots near the surface, where they can 
easily absorb food. 

It is possible to cut away from half to 
three-quarters of the plant’s root mass with- 
out permanent damage, but do work slowly, 
spraying the roots to keep them damp. Cut 
away any roots that cross or are twisted, 
working to a shape which corresponds with 
the chosen container, and remembering 
that the soil line will be well above the lip 
of the container. 

When the root pruning is complete, 
leaving as many young, white surface roots as 
possible, cover he root mass with a damp bag 
to prevent it from drying out. Now begin to 
fill the pot. First some sharp pebbles for 
drainage, then a layer of finer gravel mixed 
with crushed charcoal to keep the soil sweet. 
This layer might be from 6 to 12 mm (1/4-1/2 
in) deep). 

With a medium fine sieve (a kitchen 
type is fine), sieve some coarse granular red- 
dish under-soil. (You'll get good quality from 
a nearby excavation or a trip to the hills.) 

Now this is where the bonsai treatment 
is different—the soil you throw away is the 
fine powdery material which goes through the 
sieve. This would only go hard with watering. 
Mix the coarse sieved soil with a little sharp 
sand (this encourages root development), 
some fine leaf mold or well decayed tan bark, 
and a small portion of standard packaged 
bonsai mix. 

Use more sand for conifers, more leaf 
mold for deciduous trees, more nutriment 
and even fertilizer for flowering and fruit- 
ing trees. 


Planting 

The tree can now be placed in position on top 
of the under-soil and in the container, 
exposed trunk to the front. Any interesting 
large roots should be exposed in the manner 
of a mature tree. 


Bonsai citrus trees. 


The plant will probably need bracing at 
first, so thread a piece of fine bamboo 
through the roots and jam it against either 
side of the container. Spread the root mass 
out and proceed to fill the pot, layer by layer, 
poking each lot of soil gently among the roots 
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with a sharp stick. 

Soil should gradually get finer toward 
the top. Japanese experts use as many as 10 
layers. 

When you’ve nearly reached the top 
(about 6 mm [1/4 in]) below the rim of the 
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A 


Shape: A. Three-year-old Japanese maple seedling in normal form. The black arrows indicate 
the suggested pruning to regularize the proportions, the white arrows suggest the directions to 
which the remaining branches should be trained for an interesting and mature-looking shape. 

B. The same seedling maple after wiring and trimming. Wiring of the branches to a 
downward angle has an aging effect and also serves to shorten the branches. The diagram has 
been simplified in two dimensions—there would also be other branches at the back for balance. 


A B C D 


For single trunks and branches. A. Correct wiring method; firm and evenly spaced. B. Too 
widely spaced; insufficient support. C. Too closely spaced: unsightly. D. Uneven spacing. E. Too 
loosely coiled; no support. F. Too tight; growing branches swell and become irreparably scarred. 


many time branches. 

New shoots may need some fine wiring 
as they develop. Fruit and flowers may need 
to be thinned out to preserve a realistic 
miniature appearance. 


Repotting 

Deciduous bonsai will need to be repotted 
every two or three years, and conifers every 
five. At this time the outer 2.5 cm (1 in) or so 
of roots will be removed to give new ones a 
chance to develop. 

The main exceptions would be weeping 
willows (a most attractive bonsai), which grow 
so rampantly that they need two root-prun- 
ings and plantings a year. 


Watering and Feeding 

Young bonsai should be sprayed daily with 
the finest mist of water—this includes the 
leaves as well as the container. In hot weather 
the spraying should take place twice a day or 
whenever the plant shows signs of distress. 

When you water bonsai, the coarse 
open soil allows the water to penetrate rapidly 
and force out stale air around the roots. The 
water drains swiftly away and fresh air is 
sucked in. 

The cycle, prolonged indefinitely, keeps 
the plant alive while encouraging it to stay the 
same size; rather like the effect of an extreme- 
ly low calorie diet on humans. 

An occasional feeding (say once a 
month) with a light, water-soluble plant food 
at half normal strength is beneficial. The 
principal exceptions to this being fruiting and 
flowering trees, which will need several light 
applications of manure while the blossoms are 
developing. 

Wisterias are ideal bonsai, but need 
special treatment. After flowering, they 
should be unpotted and planted out in the 
garden and allowed to develop naturally. Dig 
them up in midwinter and prune the roots 
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severely, repotting in a very rich mixture con- 
taining lots of old manure. Keep them well 
watered and they will flower again. 

If they develop too many flowers it may 
be necessary to stand the entire pot in a tray 
of water, as they require more moisture than 
normal feeding would allow. This will prevent 
excessive flower drop. 

Do try this delightful hobby and you'll 
never be bored. But be prepared to give your 
plants a minute or two of time every day. One 
day without water in the summer months and 
you may lose your precious bonsai forever. 


Suitable Trees and Shrubs 

Acer, Andromeda, Azalea, Berberis, Buxus, 
Callistemon, Camellia sasanqua, Cedrus, 
Cornus, 
Crataegus, Cupressus, Daphne, Deutzia, 
Ficus, Fortunella, Gardenia radicans, 
Gingko, Ilex, Jasminum alpinum, Juniperus, 
Lagerstroemia, Magnolia stellata, Malus, 
Michelia figo, Picea, Pinus, Prunus, Punica, 
Quercus, Rhus, Rosa minima, Salix, Schinus, 
Stenocarpus, Tamarix, Taxus, Ulmus, 
Wistaria, Zelkova. 


Cinnamomum, Cotoneaster, 
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Abutilon 44 

Acacia spp. 37, 72, 179 

Acanthus spp. 63, 64, 72 

Acer spp. 40, 42, 60 

Achillea 64 

Acmena smithii 42 

Aconitum 46, 64 

Acroclinium 258 

Actinidia chinensis 30, 42 

Actinotis helianthi 248 

Adiantum 240 

Aeonium spp. 67, 222 

aerosol pesticides 122 

African black beetle 114 

African violets 256, 37] 

Agapanthus spp. 33, 36, 37, 252, 
273, 371 

agave, swan’s neck 68 

Agave spp. 68, 222 

Ageratum 258 

air 
movement 114, 198, 200 
quality 365-6 

air layering 86, 88 

Ajuga reptans 38 

Albizia julibrissin 33 

Alcea rosea 64, 246 

Alchemilla mollis 30, 59, 64 

alkanet 36, 63, 64 

Allamanda spp. 42, 233 

Allium spp. 94, 97, 246, 293, 309, 

322, 324-5, 327, 333, 339-40 

Alocasia macrorrhiza 32 

Aloe spp. 67, 68, 223 

Alpinia nutans 30, 32 

Alstroemeria 64 

Althaea 273 

aluminium plant 376 

Alyssum spp. 258, 263 

Amaranthus caudatus 64, 258 

amaryllis 376 

Amaryllis spp. 33, 252, 293 

Ampelopsis brevipendunculata 
232, 233 

Amsonia tabernaemontana 63 

Anchusa azurea 34, 36, 63, 64 

Ancusa 274 

andromeda 44 

Anemone spp. 46, 58, 59, 62, 246, 
248, 256, 274, 293-4, 293, 295 

Anethum graveolens 333, 336 

angel’s trumpet 32, 33 
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anise 334, 335 
annuals 256-72 
Antennaria dioica *Rosea’ 48 
Anthemis nobilis 339 
Anthriscus cerefolium 333, 334 
Anthurium scherzerianum 359 
Antirrhinum 64, 258 
ant-lions 110 
ants 117, 370 
Aphelandra 370 
Aphelinus mali 119 
aphids 118, 214, 370 

woolly 119 
apple 308, 348 

boron deficiency 113 

Granny Smith 35] 

pruning 134, 136, 137 
apple berry, purple 232, 233-4 
apple dimpling bug 12] 
applemint 333, 342 
apple mosaic 116 
apple scab fungus 104, 113 
apricot 348 

pruning 132 
Aquilegia 64, 274 
Araucaria 371 
Arbutus spp. 72 
Arecastrum spp. 32, 33 
Arenaria purpurascens 48 
Aristolochia spp. 42, 233 
Armeria pseudarmeria 48 
Armillariella root rot 216 
Armoracia rusticana 340 
Artemisia dracunculus 333, 344 
Arthropodium cirrhatum 274 
artichoke 316 

Jerusalem 97 
Artotheca calendula 113 
Aruncus 46, 274 
Ascocenda 200 
ascocentrums 200 
Asilbe 46 
asparagus fern 244-5, 372 
Asparagus spp. 316, 372 
Aspidistra 372 
Asplenium spp. 42, 240, 242 
associations, garden 16 
aster 

china 260 

Mexican 262 

Stokes’ 63 
Aster spp. 46, 254, 260, 274 
Astilbe 30, 274 
aubergine see eggplant 


Aubrieta 275 


Aucuba japonica 44 

autumn 46, 252-5 

azalea 44, 54, 185, 185-8, 187. 194, 
372 

Azorella trifurcata 48 


baby blue eyes 268 
baby’s breath 64, 280 
bacterial gall on oleander 105 
Bacterium ariodiae 303 
balled plants 159, 170 
Ballota pseudodictamnus 72 
balm 338 
Molucca 266 
bamboo 33, 44, 53, 173 
Bambusa sp. 53 
banana 32, 33 
Abyssinian 31 
Banksia 179 
harberry 30, 42, 60 
bare rooted plants 159, 17: 
barrel cactus 67 
barrenwort 40, 42 
barriers, pest 117 
basil 95, 97, 334. 
hat flower 44. 
bay 338 
bean podborer 129 
beans 309, 317 
destruction of plants 113 
fungicide treatment of seeds 128 
bear’s breeches 64, 72 
Beaucarnea recurvata 68 
beech 
Antarctic 30 
European 60 
red 157 
beetroot (beets) 309, 31 
horon deficiency 115 
fungicide treatment of seed 128 
Begonia spp. 260, 275, 275 
rex 372 
bellflower 275 
Chilean 46, 235 
Bellis perennis 260 
bell pepper see capsicum 
bells of Ireland 266 
Bengal clock vine 30, 32, 33 
Berberidopsis corallina 233 
Berberis spp. 30, 42, 46, 60 
bergamot 338 
Bergenia spp. 28, 36, 42 
berry-bearing shrubs 166 
berry fruit pruning 138, 141 
Beschorneria spp. 68, 275 


Beta vulgaris 309, 317, 327 
biennial herbs 338-46 
Billardiera longiflora 232, 233-4 
bindii weed 148 
biological control of insects 118-19 
bird-of-paradise flower 32, 33, 378 
bird-of-paradise tree 31, 33 
birds 117 
bird’s nest fern 42, 240, 242, 243 
bittersweet, climbing 234 
blackcurrant 349-50 
pruning 141 
black-eyed Susan 42, 237, 269 
black heart in apricot 116 
Black Leaf 40 216 
black spot 216 
blanket flower 263, 280 
Blechnum 240 
bleeding heart 44 
fringed 64 
blood flower, Mexican 236-7 
bluebells 44 
blueberry 348-9 
blue chalksticks 68 
blue flowers 254 
blue garden 251, 253 
Boltonia 275 
bonemeal 80 
bonfire salvia 63 
bonsai 378-89, 381, 383 
borage 334 
Borago officinalis 334 
borax 113, 115 
Bordeaux mixture 216, 218 
boron deficiency 
apples 113 
beetroot 115 
Boronia spp. 30, 42, 171 
scented 30, 42 
Boston fern 240 
Boston ivy 231, 232, 236 
bottlebrush 60, 71, 72 
Bougainvillea spp. 33, 37, 234 
bower of beauty 236 
box 
Balearic Islands 60 
commom 60 
edging 56, 60 
small-leafed 56, 60 
sweet 30, 71 
Brachychiton 161, 179 
Brachycombe 260 
brambles 
ornamental 30 
pruning 14] 
Brassica spp. 94, 260, 309, 317-8, 
319, 320-1, 328, 330-1 
bridges 53 
broccoli 317-18, 319 
Brodiaea spp. 246, 294 
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bromide 128 
bronze orange bug 107, 109 
broom 173 
brown rot 113 
peaches 102 
stone fruit 107 
brown spot 
mandarin 117 
passionfruit 101 
Brugmansia suaveolens 33 
Brunfelsia australis 42 
Brunnera macrophylla 59 
Brunsvigia 294 
Brussels sprouts 318 
budding 88 
Buddleia spp. 72 
bugle plant 38 
bugloss 274 
sea 34 
Siberian 59 
bugs 110 
bulbs 44, 246-7, 253-4, 290-305 
burning bush 264 
busy lizzie 46 
uttercup 288 
butterflies and moths 108, 109-10 
butterfly bush 72 
butterfly tulip 294 
Buxus spp. 56, 60, 70 


cabbage 94, 309, 318, 319 
Chinese 320-1 
ornamental 260 
cabbage tree 68 
cabbage white butterfly larvae 127 
cacti 67, 219, 363, 377 
and succulents 64, 66, 214-26 
orchid 67, 68 
Calathea 372 
Calceolaria 279, 372 
calcium 80 
Calendula officinalis 261 
calliopsis 262 
Callistemon spp. 60, 71, 72 
Calochortus 294 
camellias 46, 53, 178-85 
dieback in 106 
Williamsii 182 
Camellia 
Japonica 54, 180 
‘Dainty California’ 181, 183 
“Elegans Pink’ 179 
reticulata 182 
saluenensis 182 
sasanqua 30, 54, 60, 178, 180, 
182 
thea 180 
camomile 333, 339 
Campanula spp. 46, 48, 64, 246, 
261, 275 


Campsis spp. 33, 37, 234 
Canary island rose 67 
candelabra flower 294, 
candelabra plant 68 
Candytuft 261 
Canna spp. 33, 294-5 
cantaloupe see rockmelon 
Canterbury bell 64, 246, 261 
Cape belldonna 33 
capeweed 113 
Capsicum annum 318-19 
captan 128 
caraway 338-9 
carbaryl 110, 127, 129 
Cardiocrinum giganteum 246 
carnation 64, 128, 261, 275-6 
carob 70 
Carolina jasmine 42 
Carpenteria californica 72 
Carpinus betulis 60 
Carpobrotus 223 
carrion flower 68, 226 
carrot 94, 309, 319 

fungicide treatment of seed 128 
Carum carvi 338-9 
cast iron plant 372 
castor oil plants 375 

false 374 
caterpillars 108, 109, 214 
catmint 30, 59, 64 
cauliflower 309, 319-20, 320 
Ceanothus spp. 36, 71, 72 
cedar 53 
Cedrus sp. 53 
Celastris scandens 234 
celery 320 

fungicide treatment of seed 128 
Celosia 261 
Centaurea spp. 36, 261 
Centranthus ruber 37, 58, 64 
century plant 68, 222 
Cephalocereus senilis 223 
Ceratonia siliqua 70 
Cercidium floridum 67 
Cercidyphyllum japonicum 30 
Cercis siliquastrum 72 
cereus, nightblooming 68 
Cereus spp. 67 
Cestrum nocturnum 33, 72 
Chamaecyparis obtusa 48 
Chamaedorea elegans 359 
Chamaerops humilis 68 
Cheiranthus spp. 44, 270-1 
Chelone obliqua 64 
chemical control of pests 119-29 
cherry 349 

Jerusalem 378 

pruning 133 
cherry pie 264 
chervil 333, 334 
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Chicorium intybus 320 
chicory 320 
Chinese gooseberry 30, 42 
Chinese lantern 44 
Chionodoxa spp. 295 
chives 94, 97, 333, 339-40, 341 
Chlorophytum 372, 374 
chloropicrin 128 
Choisya ternata 44, 60, 72 
Christmas tree, New Zealand 37 
Chrysanthemum spp. 36, 72, 246, 
254, 261, 275, 277 
cicadas 108 
Cimicifuga racemosa 64 
cinerarias 44, 61, 261 
Cistus spp. 71, 72 
Citrullus vulgaris 324 
citrus butterfly 108, 109 
citrus gall wasp 113, 119 
citrus scab on lemons 98 
Citrus spp. 71, 72, 350, 352 
pruning 138 
Clarkia 262 
clay soil 74, 144 
Cleistocactus 224 
Clematis spp. 30, 42, 62, 71, 72, 
232, 234 
recta 247 
Cleome 262 
climate 8 
climatic zones 8 
climbing plants 26, 231-8, 231 
climbing roses 
planting 208, 210, 212 
pruning 143, 206 
Clivia spp. 32, 33, 72, 256, 295, 
374 
club mosses 244 
club root 115 
Clytostoma callistegioides 234. 
Coastal Gardener, The (Latymer) 
34 
Codiaeum 374 
codling moth 107, 113, 117, 119 
coleus 373, 374 
Brazilian 32 
prostate 32 
color 14, 16, 17, 18-22, 44-6 
fall (autumn) 254-5 
foliage 154, 166 
columbine 46, 64, 273, 274 
comfrey 333, 340 
common scab of potatoes 115 
complementary colors 18 
Compositae 277-8 
compost bins 82, 83 
composting 82-3, 92, 94. 
weeds 113-14 
coneflower 269, 288 
conifers 53, 164, 165 


conservatories 358-60, 371 
Consolida ambigua ‘Imperial 
series’ 246 
container plants 50, 70, 356-60 
bonsai 380-2 
bulbs 293 
ferns 244. 
roses 212 
trees 102 
Convallaria spp. 40, 44, 276 
Convolvulus spp. 42, 59, 72, 228 
coolness 31-2 
copper oxychloride 101, 105, 117, 
125, 216, 218 
Coprosma x kirkii 36 
coral flower 281 
coral pea 235 
coral tree 37 
coral vine 233 
Corbie moth 110 
Cordyline australis 68 
cordons 137 


Coreopsis spp. 246, 262, 263, 276-7 


coriander 333, 336 
Coriandrum sativum 333, 336 
corms 290 
corn see sweet corn 
cornflower 261 
Cornus spp. 30, 44 
Correa backhousiana 37 
Corylus maxima ‘Purpurea’ 22 
cosmetic bark tree 42 
Cosmos 262 
cotoneaster 21, 53 
cottage gardens 61-4, 61, 139 
cowslip, cape 298 
crab apple 62 
cranesbill 59, 64, 280 
Crassula spp. 67, 377 
crepe myrtle 42 
cress, rock 310 
Crinum spp. 32, 252 
crocus 296 
crop rotation 310 
crop waste destruction 113-14 
croton 374 
crown gall 106, 218 
crown grafting 88-9 
crown imperial 246, 296 
crown of thorns 68 
crucifer seed, fungicide treatment 
128 
Cryptograms 238 
cucumber 321-2 
Cucumis spp. 321-2, 324 
Cucurbita spp. 94, 326, 331 
cultivation 114-15, 172 
deep 77 
surface 76, 78-9 
cumin 336 


Cuminum cyminum 336 
cumquat, marumi 30 
see also kumquat 

Cupressus sempervirens 72 
currants, red and white 349-50 

pruning 141 
cuttings 89-9] 

cacti 220 

native plants 176 

rhododendrons 190 
cutworm 117 
Cyathea 242 
cyead 33, 72 
Cycas revoluta 32, 33, 72 
cyclamen 72, 374 

wild 46 
Cymbalaria 228 
Cymbidium 33 

suave 201 
Cymbopogon citratus 333, 340-1 
cypress, Italian 72 
Cyrtomium 240 


daffodil 300, 30] 
dahlia 64, 206, 252, 253, 257, 262, 
277-8 
daisies 53, 249 
African 262, 280 
Canary Islands 36, 72 
double 260 
Michaelmas 274 
Swan river 260 
damping-off 106 
Daphne spp. 42, 44 
date palm 72, 167 
dwarf 68 
Datura suaveolens 32 
Daucus carota 94, 309, 319 
Davallia 240 
daylilies 46, 72 
dead nettle 59 
giant 40 
spotted 42 
deciduous trees 161-2 
Delphinium spp. 58, 59, 64, 262, 
263, 278 
Dendrobium 
gracilicaule 201 
speciosum 47 
desert gardens 64-8 
design, garden 6-17, 18-73, 166, 
168 
Japanese 53-4 
Deutzia 45 
Dianthus spp. 48, 59, 64, 248, 262 
Dicentra spp. 28, 64, 278 
dichondra 152 
Dicksonia spp. 242, 367 
Dietes grandiflora 246 


digging see cultivation 


Digitalis spp. 63, 263, 278 
dill 333, 336 
Dillenia alata 157 
dimethoate 99 
Dimorphotheca 262-3 
Dionysia spp. 48 
diseases see pests and diseases 
disinfecting tools see sterilizing 
Diuris aurea 201 
division 91-2 
Dizygotheca spp. 374 
dogwood 44 

mountain 30 
Doronicum spp. 44, 248, 278 
Dorotheanthus 228 
double digging 76, 77 
downy mildew 121 
Dracaena spp. 68, 359, 374 
dragon plant 374 
dragon tree 68 


Madagascar 359 
drainage 76-8, 180 
roses 202 


vegetables 306 
Drimys winteri 34, 36, 60 
Drosanthemum 228 
Dutchman’s pipe 42, 233 


earwigs 117 
eau-de-cologne 342 
Echeveria spp. 67, 68 
Echinocactus spp. 67, 224 
Echinops spp. 37, 59, 278 
Echium spp. 72 
eggplant 322 
Elaeagnus spp. 37, 60, 98 
elderberry 157 
elephant bush 37, 68 
elm 163 

English 98 
endosulfan 119, 121 
Endymion 44 
English lavender 63 
Enkianthus 46 
Eschscholtzia 263 
Epimedium spp. 40, 42 
Epiphyllum 67, 68, 224 
epiphytes 202 
Epsom salts 190, 204 
Eremurus robustus 64 
Erigeron spp. 33, 278-9 
Eriobotrya japonica 70 
Eriosoma lanigerum 119 
Eryngium spp. 36, 37, 63, 279 
Erythrina crista-galli 37 
Escallonia spp. 34, 36, 56, 60 
Eschscholzia californica 37 
espaliers 137-8 
Eucalyptus spp. 26, 37, 174 
eucalyptus weevil 110 


Index 


Eucomis 296 

Euphorbia spp. 63, 64, 68, 72 
evening primrose 282 
evergreen trees 162, 164 
everlasting 264, 265 
Exochorda racemosa 30 
Eynsford gem 236 


Fagus sylvatica 60 
fall (autumn) 46, 252-5 
fan mosses 244 
fan palm 
Californian 37 
Mediterranean 68 
Mexican 68 
Fatshedera 374-5 
Fatsia spp. 374, 375 
feeding see fertilizing 
Felicia 279-80 
fenamiphos granules 128 
fennel 64, 333, 336, 338 
fenthion 99 
ferns 44, 238-45, 245 
propagation 85-6 
Ferocactus spp. 67, 224 
ferrous suphate 190 
fertilizing 
bonsai 389 
bulbs 292 
camellias 184-5 
fruit trees 348 
groundcovers 229, 230 
indoor plants 362-3 
lawns 146, 147 
native plants 176, 178 
orchids 198 
after pruning 130 
roses 204, 206 
soil 80 
trees 159 
vegetables 315-16 
Ficus spp. 42, 232, 234, 375 
fig 
climbing 232, 234 
fiddle leaf 375 
Indian 67 
weeping 375 
Fiji fern 240 
fishbone fern 240 
flame nettle 374 
flame tree 161, 177 
flaming sword 359 
flamingo flowers 359 
flannel flowers 47 
flax 265 
New Zealand 68 
fleabane 33, 278 
floss flower 258 
flowering trees 154 
flower of the west wind 303 


foam flower 46 
Foeniculum vulgare 64, 333, 336, 
338 
foliage 16, 166 
color 366 
forget-me-not 44, 247, 266 
summer 36 
formal gardens 55, 56-60, 57 
formalin 128 
Forsythia 45 
Fortunella spp. 30, 371 
foundation planting 168, 170 
fountain palm, Australian 33 
foxglove 44, 61, 63, 263, 278 
Fragaria 228, 353 
frangipani 33, 165 
Freesia spp. 296 
Fritillaria imperialis 246, 296 
fruit fly 99, 108, 113, 119 
fruit salad plant 32, 236 
fruit trees 97, 346-53 
pruning 130-41 
Fuchsia spp. 34, 36, 44, 170, 171 
fungicides 120-1, 122, 127 


Gaillardia 263, 280 
Galanthus spp. 4, 256, 296 
garden beds 38 

raised 49-50 

roses 208 

vegetables 96 
garden design see design, garden 
Gardenia spp. 30, 32, 33 
Gardening Without Poisons 

(Hunter) 214 
garlic 128, 333, 340 
Gazania spp. 37, 280 
Gelsemium sempervirens 42, 234 
Gentiana spp. 48 
geranium, climbing 236 
Geranium spp. 28, 59, 63, 64, 280 
Gerbera 280 
ghostweed 63 
ginger 32, 33 
Gladiolus 296-7 
glove flower 290 
glory bush 33 
glory creeper, golden 237 
glory of the snow 295 
Glossodia major 203 
goat’s beard 46, 274 

false 46 
Godetia 264 
gold dust tree 44 
golden shower 237 
Gomphrena globosa 264 
gooseberry 

Chinese 30, 42 

pruning 141 
Gordonia axillaris 30 
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grafting 88-9 

camellias 184 
grapefruit 350, 351 
grape hyacinth 299-300 
grapes 42, 70, 71, 72, 350, 351 
grassgrub 152 
greenhouses for seed raising 84 
green vegetable bug 108 
grevillea, Hooker’s 42 
Grevillea spp. 42 
Griselinia spp. 37 
groundcovers 38, 226-31 
grubs 108 
gum, lemon-scented 26 
gum tree 37 
gumtree hoppers 108 
Gymnocalycium 224 
Gypsophila 64, 264, 280 


hakea 165 
Hardenbergia spp. 234 
hardwood cuttings 90, 91 
harlequin flower, African 302 
harmonious colors 20 
Hawthorns, Indian 33, 37 
Hebe spp. 42, 63 
Hedera spp. 37, 40, 228, 232, 
234-5, 374, 375-6 
hedges 34, 56, 70, 168 
Hedychium gardnerianum 28 
Helenium 280 
Helianthus spp. 97, 254, 264, 280 
Helichrysum 264, 265 
Heliopsis 281 
Heliotrope heliotropium 
arborescens 264 
Helipterum spp. 253, 269 
Helleborus spp. 44, 58, 255-6, 281 
Hemerocallis spp. 46, 72 
hens and chickens 68 
herbicides 123 
herbs 96, 331-46, 356 
Heuchera spp. 28, 281 
Hibiscus spp. 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
169 
heterophylla 169 
Rosa sinensis 169 
Hidcote, England 22 
Hippeastrum spp. 256, 376 
holly 
English 60 
sea 36, 37, 63, 279 
holly fern 240 
hollyhock 64, 246, 249, 253, 273 
honesty 45 
honeysuckle 30, 42, 63 
giant Burmese 236 
Hooker’s grevillea 42 
hop, Japanese 30 
hornbeam 30 


common 60 
horseradish 333, 340, 341 
hose-proportioners 122 
Hosta spp. 28, 30, 40, 59, 63 
hover flies 108, 110 
Howea forsterana 42, 359 
Hoya carnosa 68 
hue (color) 20 
Humea elegans 63 
humidity 
indoor plants 364 
orchids 198 
humus 74 
Hunter, Beatrice Trum 
Gardening Without Poisons 214 
hyacinth 297, 376 
wild 301-2 
Hyacinthoides hispanica 246 
Hyacinthus spp. 297, 376 
hybrid plants 84 
azaleas 186, 188 
vegetables 310 
hybrid seed 84 
hydrangea 
climbing 26, 30, 40, 62 
oak-leaf 40 
hydrangea spider mite 100 
Hydrangea spp. 26, 28, 30, 40, 
45-6, 62, 171, 235 
Hylocereus undulatus 68 
Hymenocallis x macrostephana 32 


iberis 44, 261 
ice plant 37, 68, 228 
lex aquifolium 60 
immortelle 271 
impatience 33 
Impatiens spp. 33, 46 
incarvilleas 44 
incense plant 63 
Indian shot 294 
indoor ferns 244 
indoor plants 354-89, 359, 361, 
365, 377 
insect pests 107-10 
larvae 108 
manual removal 115-18 
insecticides 120-1, 127 
insects, beneficial 110-11 
Ipomoea spp. 235, 330 
iris 252, 297-8 
bearded 59, 297-8, 297 
flag 63, 71, 72, 249, 297, 299 
wild 246 
Tris spp. 28, 30, 59, 63, 71, 72, 
252, 297-8 
ivy 37, 40, 228, 232, 234-5, 374, 
375-6 
variegated 45 
ivy leaf geranium 33 


Ixia spp. 298 


Jacaranda mimosifolia 33 
jade plant 37, 67, 68 
jade tree 377 
Japanese gardens 52-5, 53, 55 
jasmine 30, 37 
Carolina 42, 234 
Chilean 32, 33, 46, 236 
Madagascar 42 
star 16, 29, 30, 33, 37, 70, 71, 237 
Jasminum spp. 30, 32, 37, 68, 71, 
235 
Jekyll, Gertrude 20 
jessamine, night 72 
jockey cap 302 
jonquil 300 
Judas tree 72 
Juniperus 228 


Kalanchoe spp. 68, 224, 376 
blossfeldiana ‘Emma Lord’ 377 

katsura tree 30 
keikis 200 
Kennedia spp. 72, 235 
Kentia palm 42, 359, 375 
keyhole beds 96, 97 
kidney weed 152 
kitchen step 96 
knapsack sprays 122 
Kniphofia spp. 64, 254, 281 
Kochia 264 
kumquat 371 

see also cumquat 
Kunzea spp. 174 


labernum 163 
lacewings 110 
Lachenalia spp. 256, 298 
Lactuca sativa 94, 309, 322, 324 
ladies’ purses 372 
ladybirds 110 
lady palm 375 
lady’s mantle 30, 59, 64 
Lagerstroemia indica 42 
lamb’s ears 59 
lambs’ tails 63 
Lamium spp. 40, 42, 59 
Lampranthus 224, 228 
lantana 169 
Lapageria spp. 46, 235 
larkspur 58, 246, 262 
lasiandra, tailing 228 
Lathyrus spp. 235-6, 270 
Latymer, Hugo 

The Coastal Gardener 34 
laurel 

bay 56, 60, 70 

Portuguese 60 

true 44 


Laurus nobilis 56, 60, 70, 338 
laurustinus 60 
Lavandula spp. 36, 60, 63, 71 
lavender 34, 60, 34] 

English 63 

French 36, 71 

sea 37, 270 
lavender cotton 58 
lavender shower 46 


lawns 38, 144-52, 145, 147, 149-51, 


153 
planting 146, 148 
layering 86-8 
leaf curl in peaches 104, 105 
leaf cutting bee 214 
leaf cuttings 91 
leaf spots 117 
rhubarb 111 
leatherjacket caterpillars 152 
leek 322, 324 
lemon grass 333, 340-1 
lemon tree 71, 72, 350, 371 
lenten rose 58 
leopard plant 228 
leopard’s bane 248, 278 
Leptospermum sericeum 174 
lettuce 94, 309, 322 
fungicide treatment of seed 128 
Leucojum 44 
Levisticum officinale 341-2 
light 
and shade 14-15 
indoor plants 366, 368 
orchids 196 
Ligularia spp. 71, 228 
lilac 44. 
California 71, 72 
Lilium spp. 59, 252, 292, 298-9 
lily 46, 252, 298-9 
African 273 371 
African corn 298 
arum 33, 44, 71, 303 
bugle 303 
calla 303 
day 46, 72 
foxtail 64 
garland 299 
giant 246 
Jacobean 302 
kaffir 32, 295, 374 
mariposa 294, 
New Zealand rock 274 
peace 357, 359, 375 
Peruvian 64 
pineapple 296 
plantain 30, 40, 44, 59, 63 
regal 59 
Scarborough 303 
spider 300 
spoon 32 
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sword 296-7 
toad 302 
lily-of-the-Nile 33, 36, 37 
lily-of-the-valley 40, 44, 276 
golden 301 
lilly pilly 42 
lime 350 
Limonum latifolium 37 
Linaria 264, 281 
Linum spp. 48, 265 
Liquidambar styraciflua 98 
Lithops 224 
Livistona palm 33, 167 
loam 74 
Lobelia 265, 281 
Lobivia famatimensis 225 
Lonicera spp. 30, 42, 63, 236 
looper caterpillar 115 
loquat, Japanese 70 
lovage 341-2 
love-in-a-mist 44, 268 
love-lies-bleeding 64, 258 
low maintenance gardens 38-42, 
39, 41 
Luculia 45 
Lunaria 45 
lungwort 40, 42, 63 
lupins 64, 265, 281-2, 283 
Lupinus 64, 281-2 
Lychnis coronaria 28, 64 
Lycopersicon esculentum 95, 97, 
309, 329 
Lysimachia clethroides 63 
Lythrum 282 


maggots 109 
magnesium 80 
magnesium sulphate 204 
Magnolia spp. 29, 30, 40, 42, 46, 
171 
Mahonia spp. 28, 46 
maiden hair fern 240 
Malcomia maritima 265-6 
maldison spray 109, 125, 127 
mallee 174 
mallow 113 
Malus spp. 62, 308, 348 
Malva sp. 113 
Mamillaria 224 
mancozeb 101 
mandarin 350, 351 
brown spotl17 
Mandevilla spp. 32, 33, 46, 236 
mantids 108, 110 
manure for native plants 176, 178 
maple 42 
field 60 
Japanese 40, 44 
Norway 22 
marguerite 36 


blue 279 
marigolds 94, 97, 266, 267 
pot 261 
marjoram 342 
Masdevallia 198 
mass and void 12-14 
Matricaria chamomilla 333, 339 
Mattholia spp. 63, 64, 266 
meadow rue 63 
mealybugs 108, 116, 370 
Meconopsis 44, 282 
Mediterranean gardens 69-72, 69 
medlar 42 
Medusa’s head 68 
Melissa officinalis 338 
melon 324 
Mentha spp. 333, 342 
Mesembryanthemum spp. 37, 68, 
228 
Mespilus germanica 42 
Metasequoia glyptostroboides 98 
metham-sodium 128 128 
methyl bromide 128 
Metrosideros excelsus 37 
Mexican snowball 67 
Michelia spp. 30, 42 
mignonette 266 
mildew 216, 218 
millipedes 116, 117 
mimosa 37, 72t 
Mimulus 44 
mint 333, 342, 343 
mirror plant 36 
mist propagation 89-90 
mock orange 44 
Japanese 36 
Mexican 44 
Moluccella laevis 266 
Monarda didyma 338 
mondo grass 32, 33 
moneywort 63 
monkey musk 44 
monkshood 64 
monopodial orchids 200 
Monstera deliciosa 32, 33, 236 
morning glory 235 
ground 42, 228 
morning-noon-and-night 42 
moss in lawns 152 
mother-in-law’s chair 224 
mother-in-law’s tongue 376, 377, 
378 
moths and butterflies 108, 109-10 
mowing lawns 147 
Mucuna sempervirens 32 
mulching 172 
camellias 184-5 
native plants 178 
rhododendrons 190-1 
vegetables 313-14 
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Murraya paniculata 42 
Musa spp. 31, 32, 33 
Muscari 299-300 
Myoporum laetum 37 
Myosotis spp. 247, 266 
Myostis scorpioides ‘Mermaid’ 59 
myrtle 70 
common 60, 72 
Myrtus communis 60, 70, 72 


Nandina domestica 28 
Narcissus 300 
Nasturtium officinale 346 
nasturtiums 94, 266, 290, 333, 336, 
367 
native plants 172-8 
navelwort 282 
nectarine 350, 35] 
pruning 132, 133 
nematodes 106, 114, 128 
Nemesia 268 
Nemophila 268 
Neoregelia carolinae ‘Tricolor’ 359 
Nepetu spp. 30, 59, 64 
Nephrolepis 240 
Nerine spp. 254, 300 
Nerium oleander 37 
nettle, dead see dead nettle 
Nicotiana spp. 59. 63 
nicotine sulphate 216 
Nierembergia spp. 282 
Nigella spp. 246, 268 
nightblooming cereus 68 
nitrogen 80, 115, 204 
non-chemical control of pests 
248-50 
non-chemical spray for roses 214. 
Nothofagus antarctica 30 
Nétre, André le 56 
nozzles, spray 122-3 
NPK fertilizer 80 


oak, holly 37 
Ocimum basilicum 95, 97, 334 
Oenothera spp. 282 
Olea europea 72 
oleander 37 
oleaster, Japanese 98 
olive 72 
fragrant 71 
Omphalodes spp. 282 
onion 128, 309, 324-5 
flowering 293 
fungicide treatment of seed 128 
green 327 
Ophiopogon spp. 32, 33 
Opuntia spp. 67, 224 
orange 350, 351, 352 
orange blossom, Mexican 60, 72 
orchids 33, 195-202, 201, 203, 256 


rock -47 
oregano 333, 342 
organic gardening 92-5 
oriental fruit moth 107 
oriental gardens 46 

see also Japanese gardens 
Origanum spp. 333, 342 
ornamental plants 

climbers 232 

trees 154 
Ornithogalum spp. 300 
Osmanthus spp. 30, 71 
Osmunda 240 
Osteospermum spp. 248 
Ostrya japonica 30 
overplanting 26 
Oxydendron arboreum 30 
Oxylobium scandens 201 


Paeonia spp. 58, 59, 286 
palms 164-6, 167, 355, 359 

Canary 70 

Canary Islands 72 

date see date palm 

desertsee fan palm 

fountain see fountain palm 

parlor 359 

queen 32, 33 

sago 32 
Pandanus utilis 68 
Pandorea jasminoides 236 
pansy 271, 271 
Papaver spp. 251-2, 268, 286 
Paphiopedilum spp. 196, 198 
parsley 97, 333, 342, 344 
parsnip 325 
Parthenocissus tricuspidata 
‘Veitchii’ 231, 236 
Passiflora spp. 63, 235, 236 
passion flower, blue 63 
Pastinaca sativa 325 
pathogen spread and survival 

103-7 
pea 324, 325 

Argentine 235-6 

fungicide treatment of seed 128 
peach 30, 351, 352 

pruning 132, 133 

shot hole on 125 
peacock plant 372 
pear 352-3 

Manchurian 30 

pruning 134, 137-8 

Williams 351 
pearlbush 30 
Peer, Ralph 182 
Pelargonium spp. 33, 236, 286 
pennyroyal 333, 342, 343 
peony 58, 59, 286, 287 
Peperomia 376 


peppercorn tree 37 
peppermint 342, 343 
perennials 272-90 
herbs 338-46 
spring 247-8 
summer 250-1 
periwinkle 45, 228 
lesser 40 
permaculture 95-7 
pest control, non-chemical ] 12-19 
pesticides 119-21 
application 123-9 
compatibility 127 
for roses 212, 214 
spray equipment 122-3 
storage 121-2 
pests and diseases 98-129, 230 
checklist 100, 102-3 
indoor plants 369-70 
roses 212-18 
Petroselinum crispum 97 
petunias 257, 268 
pH see under soil 
Phacelia campanularia 268 
Phaedranthus buccinatorius 236-7 
Phalaenopsis 196, 198, 200 
Phaseolus spp. 309, 317 
Phildelphus 44 
Philodendron selloum 32 
Phlomis fruticosa 72 
Phlox spp. 48, 268, 286, 288 
Phoenix spp. 33, 68, 70, 72 
Phormium tenax 68 
phosphorus 80, 204 
Phyllostachys spp. 33, 63 
phytotoxicity 124 
Pieris japonica 44 
pig squeak 42 
Pilea spp. 229, 376 
Pimpinella anisum 333 
pin oak 98 
pincushion flower 63, 64, 269, 290 
pines 53 
Norfolk Island 371 
screw 68 
umbrella 72 
pinks 64 
Pinus spp. 53, 54, 72 
pip fruit tree pruning 134-8 
pistachio 37 
Pistacia spp. 37 
Pisum sativum 325 
Pittosporum spp. 33, 36, 37, 56, 
60, 70, 175 
planning, garden 8-10 
plans, drawing 22-4 
planting 
camellias 182, 184 
groundcovers 229-30 
roses 208. 210, 212 


shrubs 170, 172 
timing of 113 
trees 156, 157-9 
Plectranthus oertendahlii 32 
plum 353 
pruning 133-4 
Plumeria acutifolia 33 
Podranea ricasoliana 33, 237 
poinsettia 173, 368, 376 
poisoning, pesticide 125 
Polyanthes spp. 42, 269, 288, 
300-1 
Polygara calcarea 48 
Polygonatum spp. 44, 64, 247, 248 
Polypodium 240 
Polystichum 240 
pomegranate 37] 
pond, garden 96 
ponytail 68 
poor man’s orchid 269 
poplar rust fungi 104 
poplars 155 
poppies 251-2, 268, 286 
Californian 37, 263 
Himalayan 282 
tree 59, 288 
Port St John creeper 237 
Portulaca grandiflora 268-9 
Portulacaria afra 37, 68 
potash 204, 218 
potassium 80 
potato 309, 310, 325-6 
potato scab 115 
potato vine, blue 237 
potting and repotting 368, 369 
orchids 200 
potting mix 360-2 
bonsai 382 
cacti 222 
cuttings 89 
native cuttings 176 
orchids 202 
seeds 84 
poultry 97 
powdery mildew 121 
prickle weed 148 
prickly pear 22], 224 
primary colors 18 
primrose 46, 269, 376 
Primula spp. 44, 269, 376 
privacy 26 
propagation 84-92 
azaleas 188 
cacti 220, 222 
ferns 240, 242 
native plants 174, 176 
orchids 200 
prostrate shrubs 228 
pruning 130-43 
bonsai 382, 386, 388-9 


climbing roses 206 

disease control 116-17 

fruit trees 348 

indoor plants 378 

roses 204 

tomatoes 328 
pruning saws 142 
Prunus spp. 28, 29, 30, 42, 44, 60, 

348, 349, 350, 352, 353 
Pseudosasa japonica 40 
Pulmonaria spp. 40, 42, 63 
pumpkin 94, 326 

fungicide treatment of seed 128 
pump sprayers 122 
Punica granatum 371 
pyrethrum 216, 288 
Pyrostegia venusta 237 
Pyrus spp. 30, 352-3 
Pythium sp. 104, 106 


Quercus spp. 37, 98 
quince tree pruning 138 


rabbits 117 
rabbit’s foot fern 240 
radish 326 
Ranunculus spp. 246, 248, 288, 
289 
Raphanus sativus 326 
Raphiolepis indica 33, 37 
raspberry 353 
pruning 141 
Rawes, Captain Richard 182 
red flowers 20, 22, 254 
red-hot poker 64, 281 
red mite, European 107 
red spider 214, 216, 370 
redwood, dawn 98 
Renaissance gardens 56 
Rhapis excelsa 375 
Rheum rheponticum 326-7 
Rhipsalidopsis gaertneri 226 
Rhizoctonia sp. (fungi) 104 
Rhodanthe 269 
Rhododendron spp. 30, 42, 44, 45, 
188-95, 189, 191, 194, 195 
rhubarb 326-7 
rhubarb leaf solution 216 
Ribes spp. 349 
rind grafting 88-9 
rockeries 46 
rock gardens 46-52, 49 
rockmelon 324 
rock orchid 47 
rock rose 71, 72 
roguing 114 
Romneya spp. 59, 288 
Rondeletia amoena 42 
root cuttings 91 
rooting medium 89 
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root knot nematodes 114 
Rosa spp. 28, 34, 58, 59, 60, 62, 
63, 71, 72 
see also roses 
rose campion 64 
rose of China 32 
Rose-of-Sharon 37 
rose rust 218 
rose wilt 218 
rosemary 34, 37, 71, 70, 94, 333, 
344 
common 60, 63 
roses 25, 72, 202-18 
Alba Semi Plena 209 
Apricot Nectar 25 
Bing Crosby 207 
Bloomfield Courage 211 
Boule de Neige 209 
Candy Stripe 213 
Cherry Gold 209 
Cymbeline 211 
Friesia 211 
Graham Thomas 209 
Hero 211 
Iceberg 211 
Jenny Brown 211 
Joseph’s Coat 209 
Kardinal 209 
Lili Marlene 215 
Limelight 207 
Maria Callas 217 
Old Timer 205 
Persian Yellow 217 
pruning 140, 141-3 
Queen Elizabeth 207, 208 
Simplicity 207 
Tiffany 207 
Veilchenblau 217 
Victoria 207 
see also Rosa spp. 
rosewood 33 
Rosmarinus spp. 37, 60, 63, 71, 
94, 333, 344 
roving sailor 46, 378 
royal fern 240 
rubber plant 375 
rubble drains 78 
Rubus spp. 30, 353 
Rudbeckia 269, 288 
rue 345 
meadow 290 
ruin of Rome 228 
rushes and sedges 53 
rust on pelargonium 115 
rutabaga see swede 


Sabina 228 

Sackville-West, Vita 20 

safety with pesticides 124-6, 212 
sage 58, 59, 63, 269, 288, 333, 344 
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Jerusalem 72 
salad burnet 345 
Salpiglossis 269 
Salvia spp. 58, 59, 63, 128, 246, 
269, 288, 333, 344 
Sandersonia 301 
sandy soil 74, 80, 144 
Sanguinaria canadensis 48 
Sansevieria 376, 378 
Santolina spp. 58, 60 
Saponaria 269 
sapsuckers 109 
Sarcococca spp. 30, 71 
Sargent’s cherry 42 
saturation (color) 20 
Satureia montana 344 
savory 344 
sawfly larvae 109 
Saxifraga spp. 46, 48, 378 
Scabiosa spp. 63, 64, 269, 290 
seale (design) 12 
scale insects 214, 370 
San José 119 
scallions 327 
Schinus molle 37 
Schizanthus 269 
Schizocentron 228 
Schlumbergera 226, 377 
Scilla spp. 44, 246, 256, 301-2 
scree gardens 49 
screening 26, 154, 168 
seaside gardens 34-7, 35 
sedges and rushes 53 
Sedum spp. 28, 59, 67 
seed 
lawn 146 
pesticide-treated 127-8 
seed propagation 84-5 
cacti 222 
native plants 174, 176 
vegetables 310-11, 312 
seed raising mix 84, 174, 176 
see also potting mix 
seedlings 84-5 
vegetables 311, 313 
Selaginella 244 
self sown plants 114 
semi-hardwood cuttings 91 
Senecio spp. 44, 68 
shade 
and light 14 
gardens 43-6, 43, 45 
trees 152-3 
shot hole on peach leaves 125 
shredding machines 92 
shrubs 166-72 
silk tree, pink 33 
silver beet 327 
silver bush 59 
silver leaf 113 


Singapore orchids 203 
Sissinghurst, Kent 20 
slaters 117 
slugs and snails 117, 118 
small gardens 24-30 
Smilacina racemosa 248 
snails and slugs 117, 118 
snake-root, black 64 
snapdragon 64, 128, 258 
snowberry 45 
snowdrop 44, 256, 296 
snowflake 44 
snow-on-the-mountain 63 
soakholes 77-8 
soapwort 269 
softwood cuttings 90-1 
soil 6, 44 
acidity and alkalinity 74, 76, 115, 
190, 218 
azaleas 186 
camellias 180 
lawns 144. 
pesticide treatments 128 
pH 74, 76, 115, 170, 190 
soil preparation 74, 76-80 
rhododendrons 190 
roses 204, 206, 208, 218 
tree planting 155-7 
Solanum spp. 237, 309, 322, 325-6, 
378 
Soleirolia soleirolii 32 
Solomon’s seal 44, 64, 247 
sooty mold on tea tree 124 
Sorbus aria 42 
sorrel tree 30 
Spanish bayonets 377 
Spanish bluebells 246 
Spanish dagger 68 
Spathiphyllum sp. 357, 359 
speedwell 63 
spider flower 262 
spider mites 214, 216 
spider plant 372, 374 
spikenard, false 248 
spinach 94, 309, 327-8 
fungicide treatment of seed 128 
Spinacia oleracea 94, 309 
Spiraea spp. 28, 44 
spleenwort 42 
spores 85-6 
propagation of ferns 242 
Spraraxis spp. 302 
spray equipment 122-3 
Sprekelia 302 
spring 44-5, 246-8 
springtails 114, 115 
spurge 64, 72 
squill 301-2 
Stachys byzantina 59 
staghorn fern 239, 242 


staking 160, 170 

roses 210 
standard roses 

planting 210 

pruning 143 
stanhopeas 200 
Stapelia spp. 68, 226 
star of Bethlehem 300 
star of the veldt 262 
starwart, false 275 
Statice 270 
Staunton vine 232, 237 
Stauntonia hexaphylla 232, 237 
stem canker 218 
stem cuttings 90 
Stephanotis floribunda 42, 237 
sterilization 

soil 176 

solution 116 

tool 128 
stock 63, 64, 270 

night-scented 266 

Virginian 265 
Stokesia laevis 63 
stonecrop 67 

showy 59 
stoneface 224 
stone-fruit tree pruning 130-4 
strawberry 353, 363 

wild 228 
strawberry tree 72 
Strelitzia spp. 31, 32, 33, 378 
subsoil 76 
subtropical gardens 31-3, 31 
succulents 67, 143 

and cacti 64, 66, 218-26 
sulphate of aluminum 190 
sulphate of ammonia 80, 146, 147 
sulphur 190 
sulphur dusts and sprays 216 
summer 45-6, 248-52 

bulbs 292 
sunflower 264, 265, 280 
sun plant 268-9 
superphosphate 146, 147 
swede 328 
sweet corn 94, 309, 310, 328, 328 
sweet pea 270, 271 
sweet potato 330 
sweet sultan 26] 
sweet William 64, 270 
Swiss chard see silver beet 
Symphoricarpus 45 
Symphytum officinalis 340 
sympodial orchids 200 
Syringa x persica 28 
systemic pesticides 121 


Tacca 44 
Tagetes 94, 97, 266 


tamarisk 34, 36 
Tamarix spp. 34, 36, 37 
Tanacetum coccineum ‘Brenda’ 
248 
tansy 345 
tarragon 333, 344 
Taxus spp. 60 
tea plant 180 
tea tree 124 
temperature 
indoor plants 366 
orchids 197 
termites 117, 129 
Teucrium spp. 37, 60 
Thalictrum spp. 46, 63, 290 
Thelymitra media 199 
Thiodan 119 
thiram 128 
thistle 
globe 37, 59, 278 
mountain 63 
torch 67 
thrips 111, 216, 370 
Thunbergia spp. 30, 32, 33, 42, 
237 
thyme 63, 333, 345-6 
Thymus vulgaris 63, 333, 345-6 
Tiarella 46 
Tibetan poppy 44 
Tibouchina urvilleana 33 
tick-seed 246 
Tigridia spp. 302 
time 14, 16, 17 
Tipuana tipu 33 
toadflax 264, 281 
tobacco, flowering 59 
tobacco plant 63 
tomatoes 95, 97, 309, 328, 329-40 
fungicide treatment of seed 128 
tone (color) 20 
tools, gardening 142, 143 
Trachelospermum jasminoides 16, 
28, 29, 30, 33, 37, 70, 71, 237 
transplanting trees 160 
tree aloe 68 
tree ferns 241, 242, 367 
tree injection 128-9 
trees 26, 152-66 
deciduous 161-2 
evergreen 162, 164 
trellis crops 96 
Trichacereus huascha 68 
Trillium grandiflorum 248 
Triteleia hyacinthina 246 
Trollius 46, 290 
Tropaeolum 94, 290, 333 
trumpet creeper, Chinese 33, 37 
trumpet vine 234 


pink 33 

violet 234 
tuberose 42, 300-1 
tubers 290, 292 
Tulbachia violacea 28 
tulips 246, 302-3, 303, 304-5 

‘Mount Tecoma’ 247 

‘Purissim’ 247 
turnip 330-1 
turtlehead 64 
two-spotted mites 113 


Ulmus procera 98 
unity in design 10-12, 31 


Vaccinium spp. 348-9 

valerian 37, 64 

Vallota speciosa 303 

Vandas 196, 200 

Vaus-le-Vicomte, France 56 

vegetable weevils 109, 113 

vegetables 306-31 

venturi sprayers 122 

Verbascum ‘Gainsborough’ 63 

Verbena 290 

Veronica 42, 58, 63 

Versailles, France 56 

Verticillium sp. 128 

Viburnum spp. 40, 42, 60 

Vica faba 309 

view 6, 7, 8, 26 

Villa Lante, Italy 56 

Vinca spp. 40, 228 

Viola spp. 63, 249, 271 
hederacea 227 

Viscaria 270 

Vitis spp. 42, 71, 72, 232, 333, 350 

volunteers 114 

Vriesia splendens 359 


wake-robin 248 
wallflower 44, 270-1 
Washingtonia spp. 37, 66, 68 
wasp, parasitic 110, 111, 119 
watercress 346 
watering 172 

bonsai 389 

camellias 184 

fruit trees 348 

indoor plants 363-4 

lawns 146 

native plants 176, 178 

orchids 197-8 

pesticides 123-4 

roses 212 

vegetables 314-15 
waterlilies 40, 53 
watermelon 324 


Index 


watsonias 246, 303 
wattle 37, 72, 179 
waxflower 68, 237 
weeds 38, 40 
destruction 113-14 
groundcovers 228-9 
lawns 144, 147-8 
native plants 178 
vegetable gardens 308, 313 
weeping berry 174 
weevils 117 
weigela 44 
Westringia fruticosa 60 
wetting agents 127 
whip grafting 88 
whitebeam 42 
white cedar moth 117 
whiteflies 118 
white garden 247 
White Garden, Sissinghurst 20 
white louse scale 126 
white oil 125 
white-stemmed gum moth 117 
white wax scale 109, 125 
Williams, J.C. 182 
windbreaks 34, 114, 154 
windflower 58, 59, 293-4 
snowdrop 248 
winter 44-5, 255-6 
winter bark 34, 36, 60 
winter gardens 358-60, 375 
wireworms 117 
Wisteria spp. 26, 30, 72, 237-8 
witloof see chicory 
wood rots 117 
Woodwardia 240 
woolly aphid 119 


Xeranthemum 271-2 


yarrow 64 
yellow flowers 254 
yew 96 

English 60 

Hicks’ 60 
yucca, spineless 68 
Yucca spp. 68, 377 
yulan 30 


Zantedeschia spp. 33, 44, 71, 
303 

Zea mays 94, 309, 328-9 

zebra plant 370-1 

Zebrina pendula 42 

Zephyranthes 42, 303 

zineb 115, 121 

zinnia 272 

zucchini 331 
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his impressive book will help you tackle any gardening 
job, whether you want to construct a paradise out of a 
backyard wilderness, maintain a private park, or create an 
ultra-sophisticated courtyard full of container plants. The 
collected wisdom of dedicated experts covers every 
aspect of successful gardening. 


* 300 color pictures. 
* A wealth of garden plans and ideas. 
* 100 diagrams. 
* Lists of suitable plants for all climates and soils. 
* Tips on planning, maintenance, control of 
pests and diseases. 


Friendly advice tells you how to grow trees, shrubs, 
climbers, roses, orchids, ferns, lawns, ground covers, natives, 
flowers, cacti and succulents, vegetables, herbs, fruits, 
and indoor plants. 
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